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A wnaTIonat theatre! Much has 
of late been written about one; but 
have the writers formed to them- 
selves any clear idea of what they 
mean by the phrase? A national 
drama one can quite understand as 
a drama that embodies the life, the 
character, the manners of a nation, 
—its modes of thought and feeling. 
Our own roll of dramatists, with 
Shakespeare at one end, and the 
small knot of living writers for the 
stage who are not adapters from 
the French or German, at the other, 
have given us a very voluminous 
and interesting national drama. It 
is true that, for all the practical 
purposes of the stage, the great 
body of this drama is dead, and 
that it retains its interest only for 
the literary student, or him who 
seeks to form for himself a vivid pic- 
ture of the “age and body” of the 
various periods of our social his- 
tory, which, in a certain sense, they 
reflect. But it is this body of 
dramatic literature which one under- 
stands by a national drama; and in 
so far as this # concerned, England 
can quite hold her own against 
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France, Germany, or Spain, where, 
as with ourselves, the great part 
of what constitutes their national 
drama is antiquated, and out of tone 
with modern life, and no longer, 
therefore, available for the stage. 
But how as to a national theatre # 
One would imagine, by much that 
is written and spoken, that in this 
respect these countries are better 
off than ourselves. But is it sof 
Which of them has a_ national 
theatre? Excellent theatres, with 
excellent companies, they have in 
many places. But in what metro- 
politan city exists a theatre that 
deserves the name of national—that 
is, a theatre which is recognised as 
holding within its ranks the best 
of what the nation has to show in 
histrionic art, and employing that 
best in the performance of dramas 
of the highest order? Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Munich, Paris, all have 
theatres that are so far, and only so 
far, national, that they are partially 
supported by State subventions. 
So, too, have Meiningen, Gotha, 


Weimar, Mannheim, and many 
other places. The Continental sov- 
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ereigns have always had a pride in 
maintaining a theatre in connec- 
tion with their Courts, and these 
theatres occupy the place that 
was formerly occupied by our own 
patent theatres. In conventional 
phrase, our metropolitan patent 
theatres used to. be called national 
theatres. But they never were 
national institutions in the sense 
that the National Gallery, or the 
British Museum, or the South Ken- 
sington Museum are national insti- 
tutions, having always depended 
for support upon the special public 
that visited them, and been liable 
to the fluctuations in fortune neces- 
sarily incident to such precarious 
patronage. It is no doubt true that, 
so long as they possessed the ex- 
clusive privilege of acting the higher 
drama, they drew to themselves, as 
it was natural they should, all the 
most gifted and accomplished actors 
of their time ; and they thus became 
typical representatives of the best 
national acting. But when this 
exclusive privilege was taken from 
them, they lost that character; and 
with the abolition of the privilege 
vanished the possibility of main- 
taining in England what could, in 
any true sense of the word, be called 
a national theatre. 

It were well that this fact should 
be at once recognised, and that at- 
tention should be concentrated on 
the best mode of obtaining the 
practical equivalent for a theatre 
or theatres in the metropolis, such 
as it had when its three leading 
theatres—Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, and the Haymarket—were 
at their best. If money alone could 
effect this object, money would not 
be wanting. But money in itself 
is powerless. Money can buy pic- 
tures, statues, porcelain; it can 
make the fortune of individual ar- 
tists; it can foster, and does foster, 
avery great deal of bad art-work. 
It might even secure—although of 
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that who does not despair ?—a com- 
fortable theatre, and it certainly 
could provide stage appointments 
in perfection. But it can neither 
produce good actors, nor bring to- 
gether such good actors as exist, 
and make them work harmoniously 
in perfecting the performance of 
good plays. But this is just the 
one thing which that section of the 
public wants which loves the drama, 
but cannot be satisfied with what 
most of the existing theatres have 
to offer. 

Can this want be supplied? The 
question is a wide one—much wider 
than appears at first sight—and the 
answer to it involves many consid- 
erations, to deal with which would 
carry us much too far. That it can be 
had soon, or by any royal road, such 
as the endowment of a theatre, seems 
to be quite out of the question. 

Let us suppose any amount of 
money subscribed for the purpose, 
and an excellent theatre, excellently 
appointed, available: the question 
then arises, Who is to organise and 
control the company ; or rather, first 
of all, how is that company to be 
obtained ? 

It must be remembered that the 
number of theatres in the kingdom 
is so great, that it is a matter of no 
small difficulty for those who con- 
duct them to get hold of even one 
or two actors and actresses of ability 
to give some sort of backbone to 
their company. The consequence 
is, that people who ought to be in 
the lower ranks of the actor’s pro- 
fession are occupying the higher; 
and many, very many, pretend to 
positions of importance who have 
not one quality by nature or by 
training to justify their being on 
the stage at all. The demand for 


actors being thus far in excess of 
the supply, the competition for 
those who do excel is extreme; and 
the salaries and other conditions at 
which their services are obtained 
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are such as never entered the wild- 
est dreams of the greatest actors 
and actresses of former days. What 
results from this? Why, that even 
supposing actors of this class could 
be bribed away for our ideal theatre 
from their existing engagements, a 
fresh difficulty has to be encoun- 
tered in filling up the company with 
actors and actresses of the second 
and third ranks. This can only be 
done by draining many theatres of 
their chief attraction. But, apart 
from the fact that very great num- 
bers of performers of a lower grade 
are already spoiled by undue pro- 
motion, it is only too probable that 
not even a great increase of salaries 
would induce them to fall into the 
subordinate ranks. Nor is this 
greatly to be wondered at. How 
few are the actors of our present 
stage whose pre-eminence is so un- 
doubted that their fellows should 
accept them without question as 
their superiors? And how much 
fewer are those who possess the true 
artistic spirit, which can find in 
minor parts such points of individ- 
uality that they will accept them 
cheerfully, and trust to their treat- 
ment of them for obtaining a sym- 
pathetic recognition from their audi- 
ence? And yet unless they will do 
this, how is that completeness of en- 
semble—that atmosphere of general 
excellence,—that harmony of tone 
—to be arrived at, which is the great 
desideratum of the English stage, 
while it is the chief distinction of 
the much-lauded company of the 
Comédie Frangaise? Indeed what 
but this is it that, in the marked ab- 
sence from the ranks of that com- 
pany of anything like genius, gives 
so much attraction to performances, 
very often grievously wanting in 
the freshness and _ individuality, 
which are to be found in the actors 
of our own stage, imperfect as in 
other respects they may be ? 

This being the state of the theat- 
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rical profession, no possible com- 
bination of reasonably good actors, 
such as would give distinction to a 
theatre, could, we are satisfied, be 
got together within any reasonable 
period. But there is yet another 
difficulty. Where is the man to be 
found capable of infusing the higher 
art-spirit into such a company, and 
of subordinating to it the many 
tempers and caprices, the vanities 
and susceptibilities, of which actors 
and actresses have, of course, a larger 
share than the members of profes- 
sions who are less in the public eye, 
and less dependent on the immedi- 
ate recognition of such powers as 
they possess, or think they possess ? 
Besides the qualities just indicated, 
such a man must be no novice in the 
affairs of a theatre: he must have the 
tact and instinct to humour and yet 
to guide the public taste; he must 
know good acting, and be quick to 
discern the germs of undeveloped 
power, so as from time to time to 
recruit the forces of his theatre; he 
must be swayed by no undue par- 
tialities; his knowledge, taste, and 
character must be such as to com- 
mand the respect of his company ; 
and, if he has been an actor, he 
must cease to act. Over and above 
all, he must so manage his estab- 
lishment as to make it pay; for 
the most enthusiastic will tire of 
supporting a theatre, which, by its 
non-success, pretty clearly proves 
that it does not meet any public 
want. If such a piece of perfection 
as a director of the kind we have 
imagined is to be found, he must 
combine with his other qualities an 
amount of courage and vigour for 
the enterprise, to which all who 
have had any practical experience 
of theatres must bow with awe. 
The manager of no theatre sleeps 
on roses; a bed of thorns would be 
a couch of down compared to the 
bed on which the manager of such 
a theatre must lie. 
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Not having ourselves any belief 
in the existence of such a paragon, 
or in the success of any attempt to 
set up, by any summary process, 
the ideal theatre, after which we 
nevertheless yearn as fondly as the 
warmest enthusiasts for a so-called 
national theatre, to what, it may 
be asked, do we look for the set- 
ting up of a theatre worthy of the 
country of Shakespeare? Our 
answer is: The growth of such a 
theatre, to be sound and _ perma- 
nent, must be organic, and there- 
fore gradual. To attempt to force 
it must result in failure. It 
will demand the co-operation of 
actors and of public,—actors, with 
the ambition to belong to such a 
theatre, and prepared to make sac- 
rifices to gratify that ambition—and 
a public capable of appreciating 
their endeavours, and not too impa- 
tient because they do not get general 
excellence all at once. 

If the higher branches of the 
actor’s art have fallen into decay, 
let it not be thought that the public 
are free from blame. They have for 
many years asked for dramatic en- 
tertainments of a not very elevated 
kind, and they have got them. 
When, now, they cry out, because 
the power of impersonating ideal 
characters, of expressing noble pas- 
sion, of speaking blank verse, or 
giving due emphasis to fine prose, 
has all but passed away, they should 
remember to what they have during 
these years chiefly given encourage- 
ment. Has it not been, as a rule, 
to pieces flimsy in structure, poor in 
diction, commonplace in incident 
and character,—in which anything 
like elevation of style or high-bred 
grace in woman, or chivalry of 
thought or deportment in men, 
would have been out of place, and 
where a languid and slipshod man- 
ner of speech was held to be appro- 
priate to such feeble passion as the 
actor was ever called ypon to dis- 
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play? Is it to be wondered at 
after many years of this sort of 
thing, and the utter ruin to actors 
as artists which results from having 
to play the same piece night after 
night through months, sometimes 
years, that the want should be felt 
of that higher power of conception, 
of action, and of speech which are 
required for the poetical drama, or 
for comedy founded upon human 
character, and not upon the carica- 
tures of men and women, and the 
impossible incidents of the majority 
of our modern pieces ! 


“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 


give, 
For they that live to please must please 
to live,” 


has always been, and always will 
be, true. A theatre is, after all, 
only a great commercial venture. 
It must either hit the public taste, 
or be shut up. The public, for the 
last twenty years or so, has got 
what suited its taste, and now an 
important section of it wants to get 
something better. But that some- 
thing better is not to be had merely 
for the asking. All art is long, and 
the actor’s art is certainly no ex- 
ception to the rule. Fine natural 
gifts for it are‘exceptionally rare, 
for they are of the body as well as 
of the mind. The finest concep- 
tions, without the physical qualities 
of person, of feature, and of voice, 
are of no use; and the command of 
these qualities, so as to give life to 
these conceptions, is only to be ob- 
tained by reiterated practice upon 
the actual stage. The schooling of 
masters can go but a little way. 
Articulate and careful speech, the 
power to use the limbs freely and 
simply, avoidance of all that is 
slovenly and ungainly in motion or 
deportment,—all of them things 
which every lady and gentleman 
ought to regard, but which, unhap- 
pily, they do not regard as essentials 
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of their education,—are in a special 
degree necessary for the stage. But 
even where these qualities exist, the 
freedom and certainty of execution, 
the annihilation of self-conscious- 
ness, which excellence on the stage 
demands, are only to be attained by 
actual exercise of the art. Un- 
happily the practical schools of 
former days—the theatres of Bath, 
York, Dublin, Edinburgh, and 
others—no longer fulfil that office; 
for they have ceased to have what 
is called stock companies. The 
vile system which now prevails in 
provincial theatres of trusting to 
companies, travelling with one or 
more special pieces, has made the 
acquirement of ease and self-com- 
mand, and of variety of expression, 
in the regular work of an establish- 
ed company, all but impossible for 
a young actor or actress. 

But this state of things, and the 
essentially unpoetical character of the 
plays which have of late years chiefly 
possessed our theatres, together with 
the great encouragement which has 
been given to female members of 
the profession, to whom the honest 
earnings of a laborious vocation are 
of secondary importance, has had 
a no less injurious effect upon the 
stage as a profession. It has kept 
out of it many a man, and, still 
more, many a woman, not without 
the qualities for the art, whose self- 
respect would not permit them to 
pursue a career in which anything 
short of the success which genius 
can enforce has to be sought un- 
der the greatest difficulties and the 
most unpleasant conditions. It 
will take time, and the existence of 
a higher tone both on and off the 
stage, before the best class of re- 
cruits can be induced to enter the 
ranks. But the obvious signs that 
the public demand a better style 
of entertainment, and a_ higher 
level of acting, can scarcely fail to 
have an effect upon some at least 
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of the metropolitan managers. In 
their own interests they will be glad 
to give openings to plays of a 
higher order, and to performers 
with the intelligence and the breed- 
ing which are essential for the in- 
terpretation of such plays. For the 
two things must go together. The 
written and the acted drama always 
have been, and always will be, 
much upon the same level. When 
good plays, well acted, fill the 
manager’s exchequer, the public 
will get them, but not till then. 

It is, therefore, not to any spas- 
modic attempt to set up a special 
theatre that we look for the im- 
provement which is now so loudly 
called for, but to a skilful use of 
one or two existing metropolitan 
theatres, the managers of which 
shall address themselves to bringing 
together the best available materials 
for the performance of pieces of a 
class suited to the size of the theatre 
and the abilities of their .company. 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. 
Irving, for example, have found 
this system answer; and they have 
now got so firm a hold upon the 
public, that further experiments in 
the same direction in their hands 
are all but certain to succeed. They 
can each of them give to actors of 
promise the opportunities of prac- 
tice and of rising in their profession 
which are so important to the no- 
vice. They have it in their power 
to make it an actor’s ambition to 
belong to their theatres, as it was 
the ambition of the fine actors of 
former generations to belong to 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, or the 
Haymarket. Let a fair field be but 
given for that ambition, and no 
question but it will bring back 
something of the old spirit which 
made position and reputation, and 
the delight of practising his art 
under favourable conditions, out- 
weigh in the actor’s mind the mere 
question of salary. How that spirit 
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worked is to be gathered from the 
Memoirs of Macready, which tell 
us that actors and actresses of assur- 
ed eminence accepted salaries much 
below what they could have ob- 
tained elsewhere, in order that they 
might help in the establishment of 
a theatre worthy of their art. 

The public of the present day 
seems to be only too ready to second 
any effort of this kind; for, having 
practically no guidance from the 
press, and having all but lost its 
own critical faculty from want of 
standards to direct its judgment, 
it gives to talent of but moderate 
proportions the admiration and 
applause which should be reserved 
for genius. It was no less than 
pitiable, for example, to see how 
people, who profess to be learned in 
matters of art, went mad over the 
feeble performances last summer of 
Mdille. Sarah Bernhardt. Surely it 
was not necessary to have seen great 
actresses to make one indisposed to 
recognise in that lady the qualities 
which go to make them. Without 
the power to feel more deeply and 
to think more nobly than ordinary 
mortals, actresses can never be great. 
They may not be able to write 
poetry, or even to put what they 
think and feel into plain prose— 
that is a special faculty. But they 
must have the intuitions, the ima- 
ginative sympathies, of poets, other- 
wise they cannot live into, and look 
and be, the beings whom the i imagi- 
nation of poets has created. Their 
own lives, their own aspirations and 
habits of thought, must be con- 
genial with those of the heroines 
they have to impersonate, or how 
will they command the looks, the 
movements that are to satisfy the 
eye, or still more the inflections of 
voice that are to thrill the heart, 
but which cannot move unless they 
vibrate from the inner depths of 
the speaker’s soul? Spenser’s words 
are as true as they are beautiful— 
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“Yes, of the soul the body form doth 


For soul is form, and doth the body 
make.” 


Who that knows what the lady 
we have spoken of is—and unhap- 
pily the incidents of her life have 
been too liberally trumpeted—will 
venture to expect in her the “ethe- 
real qualities that touch the heart,” 
the power of impersonating woman 
in her highest and most heroic 
aspects, as the outcome of such a 
nature and such a life? 

But to descend from this higher 
ground to the lower level of mere 
physical attributes, where in her 
are those qualities of person, the 
unstudied grace of motion which 
belongs only to a symmetrical and 
finely-poised frame; the plastic 
features to reveal the working of 
thoughts and emotions as_ they 
rise; the resonant voice, which can 
be drawn upon at will to express 
every varying shade of feeling, 
from the most winning tenderness 
to the wildest bursts of passion? 
These are the requisites without 
which no actress can be entitled to 
claim rank with those who have 
made the stage illustrious. Where 
are they to be found in the meagre 
form, the hard immobile face, the 
voice of a few notes, of Mdlle. 
Bernhardt? We speak not of the 
other qualities to be found in a 
great actress—the utterance which 
seems to grow out of the thought 
or emotion of the moment; the 
absorption of self in the woman 
sought to be portrayed, so that not 
for an instant are we allowed to 
think of the actress as apart from 
her; the unstudied effects of ges- 
ture and motion which come with 
the impulse of the scene. Where 
these are not—and assuredly they 
are not to be found in the mono- 
tones and carefully studied poses 
of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt—we de- 
cline to bow down and worship 
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genius in what is no more than a 
practised cleverness, an aptitude for 
picturesque effect within a limited 
range, and a command of the or- 
dinary resources of art, so far as art 
can be taught. 

Will those who wrote so fervently 
of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s genius imagine 
to themselves what she would make 
of any of Shakespeare’s heroines ?— 
of Constance, of Lady Macbeth, of 
Juliet, of Beatrice, of Portia? How 
far would her powers carry her to- 
wards presenting any one of these 
ideal yet most real women, with all 
they ask for of subtle development of 
character, of exquisitely modulated 
speech, of ebb and flow of passion, 
and of high physical requisites, 
to impress the eye and the imagi- 
nation of those who know their 
Shakespeare? Grant that the lady 
can play on a few chords of the 
heart ; still they are few, and she 
can strike them but feebly. Let 
us remember that we have had, 
and may again hope to have, ac- 
tresses to satisfy the heart and the 
imagination in their personations 
of Shakespeare’s women ; let us re- 
member what a range of power 
goes to that achievement; and, so 
remembering, let us refuse to join 
in that foolish ery of admiration 
by which not a few, who might 
have been expected to know better, 
made themselves ridiculous, and 
brought upon English theatrical 
criticism the contempt of the French 
themselves. 

It will go hard if the same ten- 
dency to overpraise some of our 
own performers do not spoil them 
for rising to greater heights in their 
art. When people are continually 
being told that everything they do 
is perfect, they must have a vir- 
ture more than mortal if they do 
not slacken that struggle after per- 
fection which is the very life of 
all art. It is only genius of the 
highest order which is not to be 
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so spoiled; for it alone knows the 
ideal at which it aims, and how far 
short of that ideal its very happiest 
efforts fall. To the artist truly 
worthy of the name, on the stage as 
in the studio, the work he has to do 
is always of more account than the 
opinion of the world as to how he 
has succeeded. The actress who 
can worthily play Juliet, or Imogen, 
or Rosalind, will never rest satisfied 
with her own achievements, but 
will go on to the end of her days 
finding fresh traits of character, 
fresh shades of feeling, fresh im- 
pulses of passion, fresh subtleties 
of tone or expression to be devel- 
oped. There will be nothing stereo- 
typed in her performances; and 
they will be always fresh, because 
to her the beings whom she has to 
embody are living realities, and, 
like all noble women, have in them 
a “something that never can be 
wholly known.” Of the great 
actor in the great parts of Shakes- 
peare this will be no less true. 
Thus it was that Garrick never 
played one of them down to the 
time he left the stage without mak- 
ing a fresh study of it. Thus, too, 
it was that it could be said of his 
Hamlet, when he was over sixty, 
that not only had it more of the 
fire and elasticity of youth than 
the Hamlet of any other actor, but 
that it was in itself the very 
“young Lord Hamlet” of the 
poet’s fancy. Greedy as Garrick 
was of praise—and, if we are to 
believe Goldsmith, “ who peppered 
the highest was surest to please” 
—praise never made him relax his 
study, or trifle with his work, or 
less zealous to improve it to the 
highest pitch. 

But artists of this class must al- 
ways be rare—“ as rare as pheenix.” 
Those whom excessive praise will 
spoil will ever be in the majority. 
And if it be bad for them, it is not 
less bad for the public also; for im 
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matters of art mankind are of a sheep- 

like nature, and ready to follow bold 
and self-asserting leaders, however 
their natural instincts may fill them 
with misgivings that the road they 
are being led is not altogether the 
right one. Somewhat more of re- 
serve, of moderation of tone, in speak- 
ing of the leading popular favourites 
of the day would certainly do them 
no harm; while, if pains were taken 
by critics to temper with judgment 
the enthusiasm of too admiring 
audiences, and lead them to ask 
for reasons from themselves for the 
faith that is in them, that whole- 
some reaction from the front of the 
proscenium upon those behind it 
would in time be established, which 
actors need for guidance as well as 
for encouragement. When critics, 
trained to their art, shall speak 
boldly out,—when audiences shall 
get into the habit of thinking for 
themselves, and of using their own 
common-sense and wholesome nat- 
ural feeling in judging of acting,— 
actors will soon find this out, and 
many a rampant vice of vulgarity, 
and staginess, and vicious conven- 
tionality will disappear from the 
stage. 

The recent production of “The 
Merchant of Venice” at the Lyceum 
is another of Mr. Irving’s hopeful 
efforts towards the improvement of 
the general level of stage represen- 
tation. To say that it is wholly 
satisfactory is impossible; for with 
the best intentions on Mr. Irving’s 
part, the means for such a represen- 
tation are not within his reach. 
“This play has suffered sorely in 
stage treatment since the days of 
Shakespeare. Nay, even in his own 
time he could never have seen his 
conception carried out; for, to go 
no further, where was to be seen, 
in any performance of his day, “ the 
counterfeit presentment” of his 
Portia—that Portia in which his 
genius has portrayed the very ideal 
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of a woman, in whom the highest 
culture is combined with the high- 
est qualities of heart, and the re- 
finement of the highest breeding? 
The play early dropped out of the 
list of acting plays; and when it 
was restored to the stage in 1701, 
it was so mangled by Lord Lans- 
downe’s recast of it that it was 
Shakespeare’s in little more than 
name. Shylock became a subject 
for mirth under the treatment of 
Doggett, the low comedian; and 
Portia, who is the fuling spirit of 
the play, almost as completely as 
Rosalind is the ruling spirit of “ As 
You Like It,” passed into the hands 
of the comic lady of the theatre, 
and her heroic rescue of her hus- 
band’s friend from the deadly clutch 
of the Jew came to be treated asa 
kind of joke. Even when Macklin 
brought back the original play to 
Covent Garden stage in 1741, di- 
vested of the miserable frippery 
with which Lord Lansdowne had 
degraded it, who was his Portia? 
No other than Kitty Clive, the 
merriest, the most buxom, the most 
hard-hitting of comic actresses—the 
matchless Nell of “The Devil to 
Pay,” and Fine Lady of “ Lethe.” 
She played the part in Garrick’s 
company, and the tradition that it 
was by right the privilege of the 
light comedy lady of the theatre 
long lingered on the stage. It is 
not very long since we have seen 
Mrs. Charles Kean, so far infected 
by the prevailing tradition, so little 
studied in the Portia whom Shakes- 
peare drew, that she made her exit 
after the trial scene, tucking her 
arms under the back of her doctor’s 
gown, and tripping with the affected 
gait of the Old Bailey barrister of 
the stage. We have fortunately got 
beyond the point when such a feat 
could be executed with impunity. 
Shakespeare’s plays, when they 
are studied at all, are now studied 
as a whole, and not with reference 
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to single characters, or favourite 
passages merely. It will be neces- 
sary for the manager of the future 
to bear this well in mind. And 
here let us note by the way that 
the spectacle which most theatres 
present in these days during a 
Shakespearian performance, of num- 
bers of people conning the book, as 
though it were the libretto of an 
opera, instead of following the busi- 
ness of the scene, says but little for 
their education. Shame to the full- 
grown English man or woman who 
does not blush to make such open 
avowal of an unpardonable ignor- 
ance! Let us hope that the day is 
not far distant when such an ex- 
hibition will be impossible. But 
even now in every theatre there are 
many—and their numbers are in- 
creasing—who have fairly mastered 
the play asa whole, and who ex- 
pect to see its general scope and 
object clearly indicated, at least, if 
not fully worked out. In the 
“Merchant of Venice” of the Ly- 
ceum their demands will, as we 
have said, meet with only a partial 
satisfaction. 

In scenery, appointments, and in 
stage arrangements every reasonable 
wish is fulfilled. The local colour- 
ing is well preserved, and a fine 
framework and background pro- 
vided for the figures of the picture. 
Venice, with its noble architecture, 
its busy port, its ruffling gallants, 
its stately halls, is well suggested. 
Nor can a fairer Belmont, both 
within and without, be desired for 
the “lady richly left,” who is its 
owner, and “of such wondrous vir- 
tues” that they outvie her wealth. 
The eye is pleasantly regaled, but 
not distracted by the scenic acces- 
sories. So far all is well. The 


same may be said of the costumes, 
which are well studied in contrasts 
of colour, true to the period, and 
handsome. 

But have the characters of the 
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play been equally well studied and 
made out? Passing for the moment 
over Shylock and Portia, what is to 
be said of the Antonio, Bassanio, 
Gratiano, Salanio, and Salarino, the 
Nerissa and the Jessica ? 

Antonio, the Merchant, who 
gives his name to the play, and 
who is a character of really first im- 
portance, is reduced by the actor to 
an insignificance which disturbs the 
balance of the drama. Let us con- 
sider for one moment what Antonio 
is, as Shakespeare drew him. The 
words which begin the play are 
spoken by him, and in them he 
strikes the first note of the not 
too sad minor key which ever and 
anon is heard in a faint undertone 
throughout it. He is kept promi- 
nently in view all through, the 
play, and becomes an important 
feature at its close. In fact, his 
fortunes are the pivot on which the 
play turns, and therefore is it called 
the “Merchant of Venice.” It is 
his generous friendship which en- 
ables Bassanio to try his fortune at 
Belmont; it is the peril at which 


‘he does this act of affection which 


creates the main interest of the 
piece, and brings out the distinctive 
qualities of its two most important 
characters, Shylock and Portia. 
He, the great and honoured Chris- 
tian merchant, is the contrast and 
foil to the oppressed and rancorous 
Jewish money-broker. It is the 
knowledge of what a friend he is 
that makes Portia face the task, 
from which her natural timidity 
would have shrunk— 


‘“*The kindest man, 
The best conditioned ; an unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ;”— 


and the very last things Portia 
says show us, that in helping his 
friend to win her, he will not, as 
he feared he might, lose that friend 
for himself. In the man there is 
a dignity which, coupled as it is 
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with a large and kindly heart, wins 
him the mingled affection and re- 
spect of the young Venetian nobles 
by whom he is surrounded. See 
how Salanio speaks of him in the 
speech beginning 


“A kinder gentleman treads not the 
earth,” 


where the parting from Bassanio, and 
the pang it cost him, are described ; 

“His eye being big with tears 
ae his face, he put his heed behind 


m, 
And, with affection wondrous sensible. 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they 
parted. ‘ 


Observe Salarino’s rejoinder — “ I 
think he only loves the world for 
him,” and his call to his friends to 
_ him in trying to beguile the 
eaviness of the now solitary Mer- 
chant. Again, Portia’s words tell 
us how Shakespeare would have us 
think of Antonio, when she rates 
him as worthy to be the peer of her 
Bassanio— 

**For in companions, 

That do converse and waste the time to- 


gether, 
There needs must be some like com- 


plexion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit.” 


In all ways, therefore, Antonio 
is a personage of primary import- 
ance. So far from this, however, 
the Antonio of the Lyceum is from 
first to last presented in a manner 
so feeble, so commonplace, that he 
seems as little fitted to be the ob- 
ject of Shylock’s “lodged hate,” as 
of the love and respect which he 
commands from every other person 
of mark in the play. 

In citing, as we have done, two 
brief passages of what is spoken by 
Salanio and Salarino, enough has 
been cited to show that they are 
not the skipping feather - brained 
fops who are presented to us at the 
Lyceum, — gentlemen, who run off 
their words at a gallop, as if they 


were acting in a farce, and who 
seem to think that rushing to and 
fro upon the stage is the legititnate 
mode of expressing the vivacity 
of high-bred Venetian gentlemen.. 
What would have been thought of 
them in Venice, if they had . borne 
themselves in this fashion on the 
open streets? There is not one of 
them that is not a man of breeding 
as well as of brains. Gay, bright 
witted gentlemen they are, with 
youth and health and fine spirits. 
But they are gentlemen; and what 
each of them says is marked by 
distinct character, and shows him 
to be a man who both thinks and 
observes well and closely in a fashion 
of his own. The Salanio, the Salar- 
ino, and the Lorenzo of the Lyceum, 
on the contrary, are all of the same 
type, “as like one another as half- 
pence are,” a sort of weak Gratianos 
—anything, ina word, but persons 
to whom a man of Antonio’s staid 
and thoughtful character would have 
said, “ Your worth is very dear in 
my regard.” Only the Lorenzo (Mr. 
N. Forbes) aims at giving signifi- 
cance and emphasis to his part; 
but even he does not do so until 
we see him in the famous moonlight 
scene of the fifth act. Up to that 
point he is, like the rest, little better 
than a well-dressed fop. 

Gratiano is an ungracious part 
at the best, and requires from the 
actor a high-bred and airy grace to 
carry off his frivolity without an- 
noyance to the audience. - Still, 
there must have been a charm about 
the fellow, else Bassanio, who hits 
off his character in a sentence, as 
“speaking an infinite deal of nothing 
more than any man in Venice,” 
would never have taken him with 
him when he went to Belmont, or 
when he returned thence to Venice 
on his sad errand to Antonio. But 
he has the fault of many excellent 
fellows of not knowing when to 
hold his tongue; and when he 
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carries this vice into the court of 
Venice, and baits the Jew with ill- 
timed banter, we are apt to lose 
patience, and to share Shylock’s 
contempt for his wits. A skilful 
actor will therefore take care to keep 
Gratiano’s “skipping spirit” well 
toned down. This seems to be felt 
by Mr. F. Cooper, the Gratiano of 
the Lyceum ; and except that in 
his performance the tone and qua- 
lity of a high-bred gentleman are 
not sufficiently suggested and main- 
tained, it is upon the whole not 
unsatisfactory. 

Why Jessica and Nerissa should 
have been regarded as of so little 
importance as to be intrusted to two 
young ladies, who would be weak 
in the smallest of comediettas, one 
is at a loss to conceive. In the 
case of Nerissa it is inexcusable, 
for Nerissa is the companion of 
Portia. She is not the lady’s 
maid, but the lady-in-waiting, with 
whom the great Italian heiress 
makes free interchange of her 
thoughts; and much of the im- 
pression which Portia has to make 
in her first scene depends upon 
the way Nerissa’s portion of the 
dialogue is maintained. It is not 
to the insipid undeveloped girl 
into which Nerissa is turned at the 
Lyceum, that Portia would hold 
discourse of her lovers in a strain 
so intellectual and so_ brilliant ; 
neither would such a Nerissa ven- 
ture to remind her friend of the 
Venetian, “a scholar and a soldier, 
who came hither in the company 
of the Marquis of Montferrat,” as 
being “of all the men that ever 
her foolish eyes looked upon, the 
best deserving a fair lady.” On 
the way this is done depends much 
of the effect of Portia’s rejoinder: 
“T remember him well; and I re- 
member him worthy of thy praise,” 
which should be given, but is not 
given by Miss Ellen Terry, in a 
way to let it be seen that Bassanio 









was no braggart in telling Antonio, 
in a previous scene, that “ some- 
times from her eyes he did receive 
fair speechless messages.” As little 
would such a Nerissa be chosen by 
Portia to aid her in her enterprise 
at Venice. If this be a specimen of 
the way the demand is to be met 
for completeness and ensemble in 
the production of Shakespeare, much 
good advice has been thrown away 
in vain. To degrade Nerissa to the 
level of a soubrette is to lower 
Portia. She wisely judged men by 
their friends, and the audience in- 
sensibly judges of Portia by the same 
rule. It would have been impos- 
sible for the real Portia to have 
had a Nerissa who did not show 
some “like complexion” to herself 
“in manners and in spirit.” But, 
indeed, it would be idle to dwell 
upon the want of judgment which 
could place a character of this im- 
portance in such hands. 

Of the Portia we find it impos- 
sible to speak in the terms of un- 
qualified rapture with which Miss 
Ellen Terry’s performance has gen- 
erally been greeted. We place our 
ideas of Portia high,—not higher, 
however, than Shakespeare meant 
them to be placed, by speaking of 
her as 


‘* Nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia,” 


by the elaborate care with which 
he has depicted the impression she 
produced on all around her, and by 
the way he has developed her 
charms of heart and mind through- 
out the action of the piece. She is 
the ideal of the high-born woman, 
gloriously endowed in body and in 
mind, and with her intellect culti- 
vated to the highest point to which 
female culture could be brought. 
Only such a woman could have 
carried out the task which her old 
friend Bellario’s illness forced upon 
her, preventing him, as it did, from 
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obeying the Doge’s summons, and 
coming to Venice to determine the 
question at issue between Antonio 
and Shylock. It is with the know- 
ledge, and upon the express recom- 
mendation of the great jurisconsult, 
that she takes his place. He knew 
that he could safely trust her to 
make a sound exposition of the 
points on which to rely for the dis- 
comfiture of the Jew. For observe, 
his own reputation was at stake, 
and any break-down on Portia’s 
part would have compromised his 
character fatally with the Doge. 
But she had, as he well knew, the 
knowledge and the “ undaunted 
mettle” to carry her through an 
enterprise to which she was 
prompted, not merely by love, but 
by humanity. She had the higher 
ower, which enabled her to use the 
snowledge in her own way, and the 
noble forbearance of the Christian 
woman, to keep in the background 
her weapon for discomfiting the 
Jew, until she had found that every 
appeal either to his heart or to his 
avarice was of no avail. 

It is in the trial scene that the 
character of Portia culminates. 
Her appearance there may surprise 
us; but the actress should pre- 
viously have made us feel that she 
is equal to what she has under- 
taken. It is the splendid develop- 
ment of the splendid qualities of 
heart and mind, with which all we 
have previously heard and seen of 
her have made us familiar. Severe 
as the ordeal is to which she is ex- 
posed, the noble gravity and self- 
command with which she bears her- 
self throughout the scene, should 
seem but a natural phase of her 
strong and beautiful nature. Most 
subtly, too, the womanly element 











breathes throughout her treatment 
of the situation, even while her 
penetrating look and _ intellectual 
vigour hold the Jew firmly in her 
grasp. She proves him, step by 
step, to see if he be indeed the 
wretch “void of any drachm of 
mercy” she has been told he is; 
and leads him on to an avowal of 
the malice which nothing short of 
Antonio’s death will appease. From 
that point she has him at her mercy ; 
and, since he would have nothing 
but his bond to the letter, she dis- 
comfits him by holding him to the 
letter of his bond. The tender 
woman’s heart, that has up to a 
certain point had pity for the Jew, 
is from that moment sternly closed 
against him, and she becomes as 
grandly stern as the mouthpiece 
and organ of the court in declaring 
the law, as she had hitherto been 
beautiful and persuasive in her ap- 
peals to the better feelings for which 
she had given Shylock credit. Her 
arguments are no “ pretty sophisms,” 
as an admiring critic of Miss Terry’s 
Portia in one of the leading journals 
called them. She has law and 
reason on her side. The Jew is 
self -convicted of compassing the 
death of a Venetian citizen; and it 
is by no legal quibble, but by the 
laws of Venice—“ thyself shall see 
the act,” she tells the Jew—that 
she defeats his purpose.* 

If we are right in this conception 
of Portia, then Miss Terry’s imper- 
sonation fails in its most essential 
point. Even those who have rack- 
ed the language of panegyric in its 
praise have shrunk from claiming 
unqualified admiration for her in 
the trial scene. They might well 
do so, for at no one point in it 
does she indicate that she appreci- 





* We observe that Miss Terry, following the reading for the first time given upon 
the stage by Miss Helen Faucit, turns to the volume of the Venetian statutes, and 
reads from it the passage, beginning ‘“‘ It is enacted in the laws of Venice,” &c. 
But this was only one of many touches of genius by which this great actress used to 


make the whole of the scene a living reality. 
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ates the situation, or how it should 
be treated. The words are spoken, 
but so spoken that one marvels why 
they should issue from the lips of 
one who looks so little in earnest, 
who takes so little note of Shylock, 
of Antonio, of the Doge, and of the 
court, every one of whom it is her 
business to impress by the manner 
in which she discharges the function 
of determining the matter at issue, 
which has been delegated to her by 
the Duke. 

We have spoken first of this 
scene because it is the touchstone of 
the actress’s powers, and because 
our love of Shakespeare forbids us 
to be blinded by the attractions of 
either actor or actress to any failure 
in a due conception of the charac- 
ters he has drawn for us with so 
firm a hand. But the shortcomings 
of Miss Terry, in our apprehension, 
begin at an earlier stage. She 
turns the character “to favour and 
to prettiness;” but she does not 
even aim at the distinction and the 
dignity which essentially belong to 
it. She is not the great lady of 
Belmont, the self-possessed queenly 
creature, whose very presence turns 
men of ordinary mould into poets, 
and attracts, even while she holds 
them at bay in admiring rever- 
ence. She fails especially to sug- 
gest the Portia that, as Shakespeare 
most carefully makes us aware, 
would have sacrificed even her love 
for Bassanio, deep as we see it is, 
had he failed to win her by the 
process appointed by her father. 
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How little this feature of the char- 
acter is felt by the actress is made 
apparent in her treatment of the 
passage where she urges Bassanio 
to tarry, “to pause a day or two,” 
before he tries his fortune with the 
caskets. Throughout all this fine 
speech she holds him caressingly by 
the hand, nay, almost in an embrace, 
with all the unrestrained fondness 
which is conceivable only after he 
had actually won her. This, too, 
when all eyes are fixed upon her, 
and when her demeanour would 
have made her secret known to all 
the world in the last way a lady 
would court under any circumstan- 
cés, but especially when, had her 
lover chosen wrong, she must have 
been parted from him at once and 
for ever.* There is altogether a 
great deal too much of what Rosa- 
lind calls “a coming-on disposi- 
tion” in Miss Terry’s bearing to- 
wards her lover. It is a general 
fault with her, but in Portia it is 
painfully out of place. 

A similar forgetfulness of what 
truth to the character and the situa- 
tion demands, while the Prince of 
Morocco is making choice among 
the caskets, is visible in the far 
too marked demonstrativeness with 
which Miss Terry follows his move- 
ment from casket to casket. The 
room is full of people, servants, and 
others, any one of whom could 
tell in a second from Miss Terry’s 
looks and movements when, in the 
words of the old game, he was hot, 
and when he was cold, and could 











*If we are right in blaming the Portia, Mr. Barnes, the Bassanio of the Lyceum, 
must share in the blame; for a just conception of Portia, and of his position towards 
her, would hold him aloof from any such display of caressing physical fondness. 
There is something singularly incongruous in the contrast between all this ‘* fin- 
gering of palms,” and laying of hands on arms, before he wins her, with the ex- 
ceedingly reverential manner in which Bassanio, after he has the right to ‘‘ claim 
her with a loving kiss,” obeys this suggestion by bending courteously over 
Portia’s hand and kissing it. he Bassanio of the Lyceum has to contend against 
disadvantages of person, and a bluntness of manner, little in harmony with the 
characteristics of the poet’s Bassanio; but he plays with so much earnestness, and 
Speaks with such an appreciation of the significance of what he has to say, that 
one is well content to ‘‘ piece out his imperfections with our thoughts,” and to be 
content. 
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have sold the information to the 
next wooer that arrived. It re- 
quires subtler touches than this 
lady seems to have at command, to 
indicate, without exaggerating, the 
emotion proper to a nature disci- 
plined like Portia’s to self-com- 
mand. 

There is, notwithstanding what 
we have said, much that is agree- 
able and attractive in Miss Terry’s 
Portia, and no one will be surprised 
that uncritical people, who have 
not made their own separate study 
of the play, should be delighted 
with it. What we do wonder at, 
however, and most deeply regret, 
is, the unmeasured terms of praise 
with which the critics of nearly all 
the journals have received it. Our 
wonder would be greater, if most 
of their criticisms did not at the 
same time show how little pains 
the writers had taken to make 
themselves masters of Shakespeare’s 
text and of the intentions it re- 
veals. One can only hope that 
Miss Terry’s good sense will pro- 
tect her from accepting too greedily 
the eulogies of undiscriminating ad- 
mirers. They are certainly doing 
their best to spoil her. 

To the same insidious influence 
Mr. Irving is exposed, to a degree 
that, for his sake, would make us 
welcome the appearance of some 
other actor who should carry off a 
little of the extravagant enthusiasm 
of which he has at present the 
monopoly. But Mr. Irving has the 
undoubted merit of not having 
been misled by it into dealing 
carelessly with his art. His Shy- 
lock is a decided advance, and per- 
haps, as a whole, his best Shakes- 
pearian performance. It is based 
upon a broad clear conception, and 
earried out in all its details with 
great finish and great picturesque- 
ness. Mr. Irving makes no attempt 


to create special sympathy for Shy- 
lock, but shows him—as- Shakes- 
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peare, we fancy, meant him to be 
shown—as a man in whom the per- 
secution of his race, and the indig- 
nities inflicted on himself by those 
with whom he had to cope upon 
the mart, had begot a settled ab- 
horrence of all Christian men, in- 
tensified and concentrated into “a 
lodged hate” of Antonio. Antonio 
has treated him with contumely, 
has thwarted him in trade, has 
“hindered him of half a million,” 
has denounced his usuries, and, 
finally, baffled his revenge by “ de- 
livering from his forfeitures man 

that have at times made moan to” 
the Christian merchant. “ Cursed 
be my tribe if I forgive him,” are 
among Shylock’s first words; and 
he means to the letter what he says 
when he vows, if once “he catches 
him upon the hip, he will feed fat 
the ancient grudge he bears him.” 
Of course Shylock has affections of 
some kind. What man has not? 
But Shakespeare has been at no 
pains to call attention to this side 
of his character. His servant and 
his daughter have little to say in 
his praise, and it will never do to 
lay great stress on his tenderness 
over his turquoise ring, which he had . 
“of Leah when he was a bachelor.” 
Pity for him Shakespeare certainly 
did not set himself to excite, be- 
yond that pity which one feels for 
any human creature hardened by 
cruel usage, by the persecution of 
his religion, by sordid avarice, and 
finally, maddened, by the clopement 
of his daughter with a Christian, 
into the cunning, stony -hearted, 
merciless wretch, whose own calcu- 
lated device in “the merry bond” 
is fitly turned against him to his 
ruin. 

This is the man Mr. Irving sets 
before us. If he had a voice that-did 
not break into painful dissonances 
in transports of passion, and greater 
robustness of physique to give em- 
phasis to his rage, there would be 
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little left to desire. No man, be 
his conception ever so fine, can go 
farther than his physical resources 
will carry him; and it is ungracious 
to point to failures in particular 
assages, when, merely from a de- 
fect of this kind, the actor cannot 
make out thoroughly all he would. 
Notably this is obvious in the fa- 
mous scene with Tubal, where the 
wild transitions of rage and dis- 
appointment and vindictive menace 
are better suggested than expressed. 
The fine scene just before with Sal- 
anio and Salarino fails somewhat of 
effect from the same cause. But 
one forgets the cracked and scream- 
ing tones, and the occasional want 
of articulateness, in the powerful 
action, the visible intensity of the 
feeling, the thoroughness with which 
the ruling idea is worked out. 

In his first interview with An- 
tonio, however, Mr. Irving commits 
what seems to us a grievous mis- 
take. When Shylock changes from 
reproach to fawning in the speech 
beginning, “ Why, look now, how 
you storm!” he comes close up to 
Antonio, and touches him on the 
breast with an air of familiar en- 
treaty. Antonio recoils from him 
with contemptuous scorn, and Shy- 
lock bows low, while he winces at 
the rebuke. This has been praised 
as a fine stroke of truth. But is 
it so? Antonio has just told 
Shylock that he is “as like to spit 
on him again, to spurn him too.” 
Would Shylock with these words 
fresh in his ears, forget himself so 
far as to lay a finger on the haughty 
merchant, never haughtier than at 
that moment, when asking a loan 
from a man he despised? Again, 
is such an action conceivable in 
one who feels the pride of race so 
strongly as Shylock? For one of 
“the sacred nation” like himself to 
touch the Christian merchant would 
in his mind be viewed as nothing 
less than contamination and defile- 
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ment. The momentary stage effect, 
which Mr. Irving gains by the in- 
troduction of this novelty, is surely 
dearly purchased at the sacrifice 
of all probability. 

Mr. Irving’s treatment of the 
trial scene is excellent. He never 
forgets, as most Shylocks have 
done, that he is in the great court 
of Venice, and he bears himself 
with a restrained intensity suit- 
able to the situation. He lays no 
stress upon the incident of whetting 
the knife, but deals with it as mere- 
ly something by the way. It is in 
the calm, immovable rigidity of as- 
pect, in the concentrated force which 
he throws into his words, that he 
leaves, and rightly leaves, the audi- 
ence to read the triumphant inflex- 
ibility of his purpose. This con- 
trasts finely with the momentary 
flashing out of a passionate delight, 
where Portia’s words to Antonio, 
“You must prepare your bosom for 
his knife,” seem to put within his 
grasp the object of his hate. It 
contrasts still more finely with the 
total collapse of mind and body, 
when at a glance the full signifi- 
cance of the words—* This bond 
doth give thee here no jot of 
blood,” bursts upon his keen in- 
tellect. In these words, and what 
follows, he seems to receive his 
death-blow. It matters little wheth- 
er they strip him of his fortune, or 
tell him, as the condition of saving 
his life, that he shall presently 
become a Christian. His doom 
is written. His pulse will soon 
cease to beat. We feel the prop 
is in effect gone “that doth sus- 
tain his life.” But he keeps a firm 
front to the last, and has a fine 
curl of withering scorn upon his lip 
for Gratiano, as he walks away to 
die in silence and alone. As he 
leaves the scene, we feel that we 
care not to know how this or that 
great actor of other days has treated 
it. This treatment is good, and it 
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is a fitting climax to the Shylock 
of the previous acts. 

O, si sic omnia! Oh that the 
same care had been bestowed upon 
the study of all the other characters 
that has been bestowed upon this— 
the same pains taken to make them 
as true to Shakespeare and. to human 
nature! It would be idle to expect 
that the general run of actors and 
actresses should do this for them- 
selves. This is the office of the 
head of a great theatre—call him 
manager, stage-director, or what you 
will. His should be the mind to 
preside over the production of every 
play of this kind—to observe where 
characters are taken up wrongly, 
where action is introduced discord- 
ant with the characters, or untrue 
to the feeling of the scene—to see 
that the meaning of what is spoken 
shall be brought clearly out—and 
generally to make every one en- 
gaged do his best to complete the 
impression which the author had in 
view. If such a mind had been at 
work at the Lyceum, the graver 
faults to which we have called at- 
tention could not have arisen. A 
few vivid suggestions, firmly en- 
forced, would probably have set all 
to rights, at least with the minor 
performers; for they all show suf- 
ficient ability and familiarity with 
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the stage to make it clear that they 
could profit by them. It would 
only be returning to the practice of 
the great patent theatres to have a 
director of this kind. And until 
the necessity be recognised for the 
presence at rehearsals of a predom- 
inating mind capable of fulfilling 
these functions, no theatre will ever 
satisfy an intelligent audience, or 
even do justice to the abilities of 
its performers. 

One word in conclusion. Would 
it not be well for Mr. Irving to set 
the example of trying to put a stop 
to the vulgar and distressing prac- 
tice of recalling actors at the end of 
acts, or even scenes? It has long 
ceased to be a compliment to them, 
while it is simply an offence to all 
who deprecate so incongruous a 
disturbance of the illusion of the 
scene. We once saw Juliet in a 
London theatre—happily she was 
a foreigner, Mdlle. Stella Colas— 
rise from her bed in the great 
potion-drinking scene to curtsey 
to a clamorous knot of admirers. 
But we doubt if even this was 
worse than the spectacle of Shy- 
lock leading in Portia in her doc- 
tor’s dress, for the same purpose, 
at the end of the trial scene, 
which may nightly be seen at the 
Lyceum. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—THE SHADOW OF THE CLOISTER, 


“But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her.” 


THERE were many preparations 
and signs of Otto’s approaching 
wedding. The engagement was not 
yet four weeks old, but the mar- 
riage was to be soon: the day was 
not quite settled yet; however, it 
was to be some time in May, not 
more than another four weeks off. 
There was that pleasant unflurried 
flutter and quiet exhilaration in the 
Bodenbach family, such as always 
precedes a family event considered 
peculiarly satisfactory to all parties. 
There had been letters backwards 
and forwards between the two 
families, and all manner of polite- 
nesses interchanged, good wishes 
pouring in on all sides. There had 
been photographs exchanged like- 
wise, two large ones in cabinet size 
of Otto and his bride being a special 
source of excitement and pleasure 
at Steinbiihl. Never had there been 
such a thoroughly satisfactory match 
in every way. Count Przeszechow- 
ski had behaved most liberally with 
regard to settlements. Otto was to 
be considered a very lucky man. 
The old Baron grew daily more 
eloquent on the theme of Otto’s 
luck, his own perfect satisfaction, 
and general thankfulness at seeing 
his younger son safely piloted into 
the harbour of a suitable marriage. 
There never passed a day now 
without Reata being stung by hav- 
ing to hear the endless repetition 
of these sentiments. 

There had been at first a talk of 
the family going to Poland for the 
wedding, but this had only been in 
the first flush of excitement. They 
soon came to see that Gabrielle 
would never stand the journey and 
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fatigue; but of course Arnold 
would go and be present at his 
brother’s wedding. The warm 
spring weather had not revived 
Gabrielle as other springs had done. 
She was less restless, perhaps, now 
that she always had Reata beside 
her, but she was not growing 
stronger for that. Her cough in- 
creased; she never cared to take a 
walk now, even on the brightest 
spring days. She had not been 
down to the village since that day 
of posting letters, and she said she 
would never care to go again. The 
old country doctor came more fre- 
quently to see her: he was bent 
upon taking a cheerful view of the 
matter, though he could not deny 
that. she was weak, and seemed to 
be growing weaker. “All comes 
from growing,” he would say 
pleasantly, as he clapped his snuff- 
box shut. “Baroness Gabrielle 
was to take iron and not to get 
fatigued, and she would be all right 
in a few months.” And so Gabrielle 
resigned herself to passive existence 
for the present, and found it easier 
to bear from having constant com- 
panionship. Always ready to at- 
tach herself to her surroundings, 
she had taken a passionate fondness 
for Reata; she looked up to her, 
she clung to her, she worshipped 
her almost. Everything that Reata 
said or did was right, everything 
about her was perfection; she 
obeyed nobody as implicitly as 
Reata—nobody could quiet her so 
well when she was fretful. There 
was something strange and new 
about Reata’s talk and ways of 
thinking that pleased the sick girl’s 
2x 
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fancy, even though she often did 
not understand her. There was a 
fascination about her voice, about 
her beauty and her motions, which 
made Gabrielle like to lie and listen 
to her as she talked, or to watch 
her as she moved about, or sat 
working or unoccupied; and Reata 
soon got accustomed to being gazed 
at in this undisguised manner. 

Music also had a soothing in- 
fluence on Gabrielle. Reata was 
no particular pianiste : she had never 
learnt the scales, nor could she 
read off music at sight, or compose ; 
but she had a whole lot of her 
national airs floating about in her 
head, which came to the surface 
like melancholy refrains when she 
was more than usually sad or 
dreamy. At those times she would 
sometimes find the power of expres- 
sing them by words and music, 
singing in thrilling tones that rose 
and fell softly like the song of some 
sweet wild forest bird, accompany- 
ing herself by a few simple chords 
on the old feeble piano; and at 
other times she could not play at 
all, and Gabrielle would ask for 
music in vain. 

The affection and admiration of 
a creature so much weaker than 
herself awoke a response on Reata’s 
side: at first she took a melancholy 
pleasure in being kind to Otto’s 
sister, and thus returning good for 
evil, she told herself; and then 
she grew to like the girl for her 
own sake. She almost wondered 
at herself for still having the power 
of caring so much for any creature ; 
she had fancied that her affections 
had been exhausted by that bitter 
disappointment. It might be the 
foreshadowing of the convent quiet 
and calmness of soul stealing over 
her, which made her so much more 
charitably disposed to everybody. 
Of Gabrielle she was growing daily 
fonder; she felt no rancune towards 
the old Baron for being Otto’s 
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father, and none towards Arnold 
for being Otto’s brother. She had 
scarcely ever quarrelled with Arnold 
lately, and yet she had met him 
often in her solitary rambles about 
the place—oftener than before. 

Among the visitors who had 
come to Steinbiihl to offer their 
congratulations upon the auspicious 
family event which was approach- 
ing, the Schwerendorfs were not; 
of course they would have been the 
first to come, but they had been 
away for the last month on a visit 
to some relations, and had only 
just now returned, and had written 
to say that they were coming next 
day. 

“1 hope they will come in time 
for dinner,” Gabrielle was saying to 
Reata on the evening before; “ and 
I hope the father won’t come too.” 

They were in the sitting-room 
—it was beginning to grow dusk; 
through the open door of the 
balcony the green shoots of the 


‘ereepers were seen hanging from 


the wooden trellis-work; they did 
not look green, but grey, in the 
dusk. Presently the wooden steps 
outside creaked, and Arnold came 
in by the balcony. 

“Oh, Arnold, is that you?” said 
Gabrielle, as she saw his dark figure 
in the door against the grey light 
behind. “I have just been wish- 
ing for you. I want you to give me 
those photographs that came yester- 
day—the photographs of Otto and 
Halka, you know.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I have got no 
time just now; you have looked at 
them quite enough.” 

“But I want to show them to 
Reata. She has not seen them yet, 
and I have been telling her about 
them.” 

Arnold looked at Reata. She 
was sitting, leaning back in a slop- 
ing arm-chair, doing nothing— 
nothing could be done in this light 
till the lamp came; he could see 
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the graceful outline of her figure, 
but he could not see her face. “I 
do not think that the photographs 
can possibly interest Fraulein Re- 
ata.” (Reata had some days since 
requested him not to call her Frau- 
lein Lackenegg, but Fraulein Reata, 
she being more accustomed to the 
latter, she said.) 

“Oh, but yes, Arnold, I want to 
show them. Halka’s photograph is 
so pretty, and I have hardly seen 
it at all; and you want to see it, 
Reata, don’t you?” 

“Tt is much too dark to look at 
anything ” Arnold was_ begin- 
ning, but Reata interrupted him. 
“JT should like to see the photo- 
graph very much, and it is not too 
dark for me to see it; my eyesight 
is excellent.” Her tone was very 
calm, but a little defiant. Lately 
she had thought to learn by various 
signs that Arnold guessed at her 
secret, and now and then she fan- 
cied that he was trying to spare her 
any unnecessary pain, and she could 
not stand being pitied: whatever 
her troubles were, she was quite 
able to bear them alone. Arnold 
looked at her again, but it was no 
good looking at her, because her 
face was in the saadow; and then 
he went and unlocked a little 
drawer, and took out a large pho- 
tograph. He glanced at it and 
laid it back again, taking out an- 
other. 

“Why are you putting that 
back?” asked Reata, as she fol- 
lowed his movements. 

“Tt is not the one of Comtesse 
Halka,” he replied, closing ‘the 
drawer; “it was only my brother’s.” 

“But why don’t you show Otto’s 
also?’ said Gabrielle. 

“Yes, I want to see it too,” said 
Reata, looking at him steadily, and 
speaking steadily; and then he 
brought them both and put them 
into her hand. She was sitting up 
on her chair, and put out her hand 
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for them. It was too dusk to see 
anything here, so she rose and went 
to the open balcony door. There 
was not quite light enough either 
here, it seemed, for now she stepped 
out and leant over the wooden bal- 
ustrade. Of course she looked at 
Comtesse Halka’s photograph first : 
her eyes eagerly sought the portrait 
of that face of which her fancy had 
drawn so many pictures, and upon 
which she had speculated till she 
was tired of speculating. She held 
it now in her hand, and she gazed 
vn it with a critical, searching gaze. 
Her first impression was, “ How 
pretty!” her second — “Not so 
pretty after all, if one takes her to 
pieces.” And Reata did take her 
to pieces most thoroughly: what 
severer judge can a woman have 
than her supplanted rival? A per- 
fect photograph in its way, perfect 
in the distribution of lights and 
shadows, in the grouping, and in 
all the minor details of surround- 
ings. Comtesse Halka knew better 
than to have her face alone photo- 
graphed. It was not upon her face 
alone that she counted, it was upon 
her appearance as a graceful whole 
—upon her pose, upon her back- 
ground and foreground—that she 
built her hopes of producing a 
general impression of prettiness 
and refinement. Here she was 
half leaning over a balustrade, the 
folds of her light dress showing 
between the columns of dark wood 
or stone, or more likely pasteboard, 
like most photographers’ railings ; 
a striped oriental bowrnous draped 
about her arms and shoulders, and 
partly over her head, setting off the 


-lightness of the dress and of her 


hair, and spreading a becoming 
softness over the outlines of her 
figure. The hair arranged with 
careful carelessness; her head half . 
turned, held at precisely the angle 
most favourable for displaying cer- 
tain advantages of feature, and best 
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calculated to nullify certain other 
disadvantages. 

Each line of this Reata scanned, 
and then repeated her opinion that 
it was not so pretty as at first sight 
appeared, and a thrill of secret satis- 
faction came to her at the thought. 
The other photograph was Otto’s, of 
course. Comtesse Halka had re- 
frained from indulging in the vul- 
gar satisfaction of seeing herself 
and showing herself to her friends 
on the same picture with the man 
for whom she had angled so success- 
fully. It has always seemed to me 
that this mania of engaged and 
newly married couples for instantly 
rushing to the photographers, and 
immortalising themselves side by 
side, is peculiarly pointless, verging 
on the childish. It is a wonder 
that the men paraded as victims in 
this manner (for it is to be supposed 
that the fair sex is the moving 
power in these cases) do not oftener 
rebel, and break the fetters which 
are thus vulgarly displayed. Of 
course, I only mean the engaged 
men, not the married ones, who 
presumably are more hardened to 
the bearing of their chains. And 
even supposing that both parties 
are equally anxious to present 
themselves to the world as a happy 
couple, the trial is always a severe 
one. If it is difficult to look .at 
your ease, and natural, in a common 
photograph (and who has not felt 
this ?), it must be wellnigh impos- 
sible, when standing self-conscious- 
ly before your still more self-con- 
scious bride. If you look affection- 
ate, you look like a fool; if you 
look ‘thoroughly indifferent (as, to 
do them justice, most men do), you 
look as if you had quarrelled, or 
had been bullied into the match. 
It is considered barbarous to couple 
betrothed people’s names together, 
printed on pieces of cardboard, as 
is still the custom in some remote 
circles of German middle - class 
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society; but if this is justly con- 
demned as objectionable and vul- 
gar, surely it is more objectionable 
and more vulgar to couple faces and 
forms together. And when, as 
often happens, the two faces and 
forms change their minds, and 
decide that, after all, they will 
prefer to go through life separate, 
what a pleasant sensation it must 
be for either party to think that 
perhaps dozens of these little pic- 
tures are afloat in the world, de- 
monstrating clearly, black upon 
white, what might have been ! 

No; Comtesse Halka was far too 
wise to fall into this mistake. Otto 
had been skilfully angled for, and 
safely hooked; but fish sometimes 
take fright at the last moment, 
and, with a desperate effort, tear 
themselves loose. 

Reata took full five minutes to 
gaze at Halka’s photograph, and then 
with a slight ‘tremor she bent over 
the other—over Otto’s. No need 
for speculation here—she knew 
each one of his features, every look, 
every expression. Here no balus- 
trade, no graceful attitude, —for 
Otto is not a woman that he should 
set himself off with tricks of dress 
and surroundings, and he does not 
need any snch setting off. Merely 
his head and shoulders, with a dark 
shadow behind; a handsome head 
—the very type of manly grace. 
As Reata bent over the picture, 
she was conscious of examining the 
likeness for the first time with a 
critical eye; but there was no fault 
to be found there, though she scru- 
tinised it severely. As long as 
he had been her own special pro- 
perty, she would not have cared 
to look for a flaw; now that he 
was another’s, she would not have 
minded finding one. The face, as 
she now saw it, seemed to her older 
and graver, but that was all. 

“Reata!” called out Gabrielle 
from the room within, “aren’t you 
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coming in? It is getting so cold, 
and I am all alone.” 

“Yes,” she called back, “I am 
coming”—and then she saw that a 
heavy drop had fallen on the paper 
and blistered it. “Can I have 
been so foolish as to cry?” thought 
Reata, as she wiped it away care- 
fully with her handkerchief. “I 
suppose my eyes have got so ac- 
customed to tears that I cry with- 
out noticing it.” But she was quite 
mistaken; her eyes were dry: it 
was only a large dew-drop which 
had rolled off one of the creeper- 
leaves. Her Mexican blood and 
pride would not allow her to cry 
over Comtesse Halka’s bridegroom. 
And yet Reata went back into the 
room more than half under the 
impression that she had been shed- 


ding tears, and therefore was glad ' 


that the lights had not come yet. 
These little illusions are very harm- 
less and very soothing sometimes. 

Arnold was no longer in the 
room,—only Gabrielle lying on her 
sofa. Reata shut the balcony door, 
—it was beginning to get chilly. 

“Well, how do you like the 
photographs? Isn’t Halka pretty ? 
and how becomingly her hair is 
done! I wonder how it is ar- 
ranged! I am going to try to do 
mine to-morrow like that.” - 

Reata had sat down on the foot 
of Gabrielle’s sofa. 

“May I try it on your hair?” 
and she began pulling down one of 
Reata’s heavy plaits. ‘“ There, do 
sit on the footstool; I can reach it 
better.” 

“T don’t think you will get 
my hair to sit like Comtesse Hal- 
ka Przeszechowska’s,—hers is all 
frizzled and fuzzed out, and looks 
like wool or tow, or chopped straw, 
or something of that sort.” 

“And yours is just like black 
floss silk,” said Gabrielle, passing 
her fingers down it as she spoke. 

“What a time it takes to undo 





this plait, and how long it is, trail- 
ing on the floor as you sit! It is 
as long as Hermine’s, and twice as 
thick.” 

“Why did your brother go 
away ?” asked Reata. “I ought to 
give him back the photographs.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; he went 
away immediately after he had 
given them to you. Ah, here are 
the lights at last! now I shall be 
able to see you better.” And as 
the lamp was placed on the table, 
it threw a flood of light downwards 
right upon Reata, as she sat on her 
footstool. “Oh, how beautiful !” ex- 
claimed Gabrielle, as she finished 
opening the plait, and held up the 
hair in her hand, to let it fall down 
in a heavy shower about Reata’s 
shoulders. 

“T am afraid I can’t arrange 
your hair like Halka’s,” went on 
Gabrielle, as, with her little white 
childish fingers, she began lifting 
up the heavy tresses. “ What good 
taste she must have! do you not 
like the way her dress is made ?” 

“T never looked at her dress 
at all,” Reata answered, shortly ; 
“T only looked at her face.” 

“T am so ctrious to see her; it 
is such a pity I can’t go to the 
wedding, it would have been such 
fun—wouldn’t it ?” 

“T have never seen a wedding, 
and I hope I never shall see one,” 
said Reata, fervently. 

“Not like to see a wedding! 
how funny you are! you say such 


odd things. O Arnold, what a 


fright you gave me! Inever heard 
you come in.” 

Reata looked up, also slightly 
startled at being discovered in this 
undignified posture. Arnold was 
standing beside the table with the 
two photographs in his hand, but he 
was not looking at them—he was 
looking straight across the table 
at Reata. She met his look, and 
wondered for a moment, and then 
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she remembered that she was sit- 
ting there with all her hair hanging 
down over her shoulders and arms, 
and trailing on the ground, and she 
jumped up hastily. No wonder 
that he looked at her in surprise. 
As she stood there for asecond to 
shake back the flowing masses, they 
fell all round her, a great soft black 
cloud, down to her knees, covering 
her shoulders like a mantle, and 
shining here and there in the light 
of the lamp with a silky gloss. 

“T must go and put up my hair 
for tea,” she said, almost impatient- 
ly, to Gabrielle; and she went out 
hastily, not looking again at Arnold, 
but feeling that his eyes still fol- 
lowed her to the door. When she 
had reached the top of the stair- 
case she said to herself aloud, “ He 
is not nearly as handsome as his 
brother—no, no, not nearly.” And 
then when she was in her room she 
put two candles beside the glass 
and looked at herself scrutinisingly 
—almost as scrutinisingly as sie 
had looked at Comtesse Halka’s 
photograph. “No wonder he stared 
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at me like that,” she reflected; “I 
do look rather like an untamed 
savage. I suppose he thought it 
wasn’t proper. I wonder,” she 
added, a minute later, “ whether 
he really did think it improper !” 

She sat down and began plaiting 
up her hair loosely, still looking at 
her own reflection in the glass. *“TI 
wonder that there are no gray hairs 
to be seen yet! Some people turn 
white in a night, after a grief like 
mine, and with others I have heard 
it comes more slowly. I suppose 
it is my Mexican pride that has 
kept it from changing yet.” 

“Gabrielle says it is as long as 
Hermine’s,” she continued, dream- 
ily, beginning the second plait. 
“So she has “got long yellow hair; 
just the sort of woman ‘to suit him, 
Otto said, and just the reverse of 
me. To-morrow I shall see her.” 

Then as she wound the plaits 
round her head again, and threw a 
last glance in the glass, she con- 
cluded, “I wonder whether there 
is any order of nuns where they do 
not cut off their hair!” 


CHAPTER XXXII,.—REMINISCENCES, 


‘Hast du, hast du vergessen 
Die alte selige Zeit, 
Wo wir so stille gesessen 
In siisser Traulichkeit? 


Wir sassen im kiihlen Schatten 


Und 


ckten uns traulich an. 


Wir theilten was wir hatten— 
Wir spielten Frau und Mann.” 


Next day Hermine came: Gabri- 
elle’s wish that the Schwerendorfs 
should come in time for dinner was 
fulfilled, for they came half an hour 
before the dinner-hour; and her 
second wish that Hermine’s father 
should not accompany them was also 
fulfilled, for Monsieur Schweren- 
dorf was detained by business, and 
sent his excuses and congratulations 
through his wife and daughter. 
“Oh, I am so glad!” said Gabri- 
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elle to Reata, as they stood on the 
baleony while the visitors got out 
of the carriage ; “there is only Her- 
mine and her mother.” And Reata 
looked, and she saw first a stout old 
lady with a great many curls about 
her face step down; and then a 
tall young lady, very tall and very 
stately, with yellow hair, step out 
after her; and looking narrowly, she 
saw Arnold kiss the old lady’s hand, 
and then take the young lady’s hand 
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and press it very cordially, bending 
down a little, and saying something 
that looked from the balcony like 
an affectionate welcome, and no 
doubt was so in reality. “This 
was all perfectly in place,” thought 
Reata; “of course he does not kiss 
her, because they are not alone.” 

It was certainly not from her 
mother that Hermine had inherited 
her good looks. Madame de Schwer- 
endorf was less tall than her daugh- 
ter, and much less stately; her hair 
was three quarters grey and one 
quarter } yellow; there was very little 
of it, whether yellow or grey, and it 
was all pushed forward towards the 
front, to make the most of it, on the 
principle of concentration, and ar- 
ranged on either side of her face in 
a bunch of curls, the vacuum at the 
back being filled up by a sort of 
nest of lace and ribbons under the 
bonnet. She was sweet-tempered, 
too, like her daughter, but, unlike 
her, more lively, and she had one 
or two little tricks of manner and 
speech of which Hermine was quite 
innocent. When she wanted to be 
particularly affectionate or impres- 
sive, she had a way of nodding her 
chin and shaking her curls into 
people’s faces ; and she had two 
pet exclamations which she applied 
indiscriminately to whatever might 
be going on, “ Pour Tamour de 
Dieu: /” and “ Quelle idée !” 

“There, my dear,” she exclaimed, 
catching sight of Gabrielle on the 
balcony ; ; “I see you, but don’t come 
down here, pour l'amour de Dieu / 
I shall get up those steps, although 
I always said they were a mistake 
—just the thing to tempt young 
people to be running down at all 
hours and catching colds.” And 
the old lady mounted the steps a 
little breathlessly, and seizing Ga- 
brielle’s two hands, kissed her with 
effusion, shaking her curls forward. 
“Your father says you have been 
ill,” she exclaimed, peering into the 
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girl’s face with her ugly little green 
eyes, which shone with thorough 
good-nature. “ Quelle idée, my 
dear! you will soon be all right 
again. So this is your new friend,” 
as she turned to Reata, who stood 
by, well amused in making her own 
observations. “And you have come 
all the way from Mexico alone, my 
dear,—quelle idée/ I never should 
have believed it.” Here Reata was 
put through the same ceremony of 
kissing, and got the full benefit of 
Madame de Schwerendorf’s curls in 
her face (a mark of special good 
favour, if she had only known how 
to prize it), and then was benefited 
further by a very long and very 
approving stare from Madame de 
Schwerendorf’s green eyes, under 
which lengthened scrutiny Reata 
half turned away, colouring with 
uneasiness. Meanwhile Arnold and 
Hermine had not got up the steps 
yet: they took a long time to get 
up a dozen steps, Reata thought, and 
she felt provoked at the delay, for 
she had only had a glance at Her- 
mine, and now she wanted to see 
her near. Reata had seen so few 
people in her life, she had lived in 
such seclusion, that every new ac- 
quaintance was an event to her, and 
every new face something to study, 
—the more so when, as now, it was 
a girl of her own age. 

Reata was to have plenty of leisure 
to study [lermine’s face and appear- 
ance, for before dinner was over it 
had been arranged that she was to 
be left at Steinbiihl for a day, her 
mother returning home alone that 
afternoon. 

After dinner the company separ- 
ated naturally into the old and the 
young section—the two old people 
remaining in, to have a little quiet 


‘conversation, and the four young 


ones strolling out into the garden. 
Reata had persuaded Gabrielle to 
join them, promising to walk with 
her as slowly as she liked: she did 
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not much relish the idea of turning 
the happy couple into an uncon- 
genial trio. 

“How little Gabrielle ate at 
dinner!” exclaimed Madame de 
Schwerendorf, when she was alone 
with the Baron. “My dear friend, 
you should feed her up, you should 
feed her up; she must be fed up, 
pour l'amour de Dieu!” 

“What am I to do?” said the 
old Baron, helplessly. “She is so 
fanciful, you can never count upon 
her appetite. The doctor has order- 
ed her iron; he says she is only 

owing.” 

“Growing! quelle idée! Iron! 
quelle idée! That is not what she 
wants. Give her cod-liver oil,— 
that is the only thing I believe in. 
Hermine has never been delicate, 
but I made her take it regularly as 
a child for fear she should become 
so, and you see how splendidly it 
has answered. Yes, fatten her up, 
pour l'amour de Dieu!” 

The old Baron sighed again help- 
lessly. Madame de Schwerendorf 
never could stand seeing any one 
distressed, so she changed the sub- 
ject at once. “Yes, it is quite an age 
since I have seen any of you—over 
two months. I don’t remember 
when I have been for two months 
together without seeing you.” 

“Ah, yes! these two months 
have brought us changes—very sad 
changes; my poor cousin Olivia, 
you know, whom I have lost.” 

“Yes, very sad,” said Madame 
de Schwerendorf, shaking her curls. 
She was always favourably inclined 
towards anything in the way of 
romance, and had often thought it 
was a pity that Walther Bodenbach 
had not been allowed to marry his 
cousin; but, on the other hand, she 
had been a good friend of Baroness 
Bodenbach’s, and she found it rather 
difficult to make out how far it was 
right of her to show interest in the 
revived dead love of her friend the 
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Baron. She was torn between these 
two points—the point of duty and 
the point of romance. On the whole, 
after taking a rapid review of the 
case in her mind, she was inclined 
to think that, both ladies being now 
dead, there could be no harm in 
giving a little encouragement to the 
romance; therefore she said, with 
another shake of her curls, “ So sad 
that you had not seen her again 
after that long separation.” 

“And after all that passed be- 
tween us,’ groaned the Baron. 
“You know what she was to me 
once: I have told you.” 

“Yes, you have told me, my dear 
friend, often,” replied Madame de 
Schwerendorf, again vacillating be- 
tween her hankering after romance 
and her desire to keep up her dead 
friend’s memory. “Of course, of 
course, that was perfectly right, long 
before you knew your poor dear wife.” 

“T have never known a moment’s 
peace or happiness since I parted 
from Olivia,” said the Baron, drear- 
ily, as he finished off his cup of 
black coffee. 

“Except, of course, during the 
years of your marriage with poor 
Sophie,” corrected Madame de 
Schwerendorf, beginning to fear 
that the romantic side of the ques- 
tion was gaining a dangerous ascen- 
dancy. “Now, of course, that she 
is dead, you have a perfect right to 
be as unhappy as you like, and that 
must be a great comfort to you.” 

“Ah, but my heart always re- 
mained with—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the old 
lady, fidgeting nervously with her 
curls; “of course she was your 
cousin, and you had a right to 
think of her—that does make a 
difference, to be sure.” And then 


finding that the two interests were 
rather troublesome to balance with 
perfect nicety, she abandoned the 
subject quickly by making some 
inquiry about Reata. 
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“Oh, I do hope she will remain 
with us altogether,” said the Baron, 
in reply; “Gabrielle has got so 
attached to her, and she manages 
everything so well. She does speak 
sometimes of returning to Mexico, 
but I hope we. shall be able to per- 
suade her to remain; and after all, 
I owe to——” 

“Go back to Mexico! Quelle 
idée! She must not be allowed. 
But I don’t think you will be able 
to keep her for long: such a love- 
ly face, she is sure to be married 
soon.” 

“T hope not; I don’t know what 
Gabrielle would do: and she always 
plays draughts with me in the 
evenings.” 

“Tt is lucky -that dear Otto is 
out of the way, so impressionable 
as he is. I almost wonder that he 
escaped falling in love with her in 
Mexico. Fancy how dreadful it 
would have been, pour Pamour de 
Dieu! losing all his fortune; for 
she is of no family, didn’t you tell 
me ?” 

“No, no family at all: the name 
is Lackenegg, and nobody could 
guess it to look at her. You might 
think she belonged to the oldest 
family in Germany. Not Germany 
either, with those dark eyes,—her 
mother was a Mexican.” 

And then from this subject they 
go to talk of Otto’s engagement, and 
all the delights and advantages it 
would bring with it. Then the 
Baron, to show interest in his turn, 
began asking after the way in which 
his friends had been spending their 
two months of absence. At this 
Madame de Schwerendorf put on a 
mysterious air, and, after a little 
mock fencing, lei fall a dark hint 
to the effect that Hermine had 
been the object of serious attentions 
from a very desirable parti—the 
man in question being Count . 
rich, of a suitable age—that is, not 
over forty — possessed of a very 
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handsome family estate in Bohe- 
mia; and it further turned out that 
this desirable man had given hints 
of his intention to pay a visit to 
Styria shortly. 

“And how did dear Hermine 
receive his attentions?” inquired 
the Baron, rather anxiously. 

“Well, rather coldly, to tell you 
the truth, and I would never dream 
of pressing her on {he subject— 
quelle idée!—even though the 
match would be as desirable as any 
mother would wish for her daughter. 
She must choose whatever makes 
her happiest. After all, I begin to 
think sometimes that she likes old 
friends best.” 

“T hope so, I am sure; we could 
not afford to lose Hermine.” And 
then the old Baron thought to him- 
self, “If only that precious Bohe- 
mian Count doesn’t pay his visit to 
Styria before June. It would be no 
use pressing Arnold to speak sooner, 
—might make him turn stiff.” 

And Madame de Schwerendorf 
looked at him with a little moisture 
in her green eyes, and said, “ Quelle 
idée /”” several times over. 

They understood each other quite . 
well, these two old people. The 
subject had often been hinted at 
between them in this way, but never 
more directly than to-day. 

Meanwhile there were other con- 
versations going on in the garden. 
Reata was sauntering slowly up and 
down the middle walk with Ga- 
brielle. She had succeeded in sur- 
mounting the repugnance which had 
kept her away from those gravel- 
walks for so long. When the ice 
is once broken in a thing of that 
sort, the continuance follows natu- 
rally, merely as a matter of time. 
On the stone bench were sitting 
Arnold and Hermine. The two 
other girls, as they sauntered to- 
gether up and down the walk, 
could hear their voices through the 
lilac-bushes; and now and then, at 
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a turn, they caught sight of them 
as they sat there in the shadow of 
the branches. “How foolish of 
them to sit on that cold stone bench 
there!” thought Reata, as she again 
caught sight of the two figures, and 
saw Hermine smiling at Arnold with 
her teeth flashing white. Reata for- 
got how she herself had sat there in 
much colder weather nearly a month 
0. 4 
The lilacs were out at last. They 
had been long in eoming, but now 
that they were there, they hung 
fragrant and fresh from _ every 
branch. Large drooping sprays 
trailing down till their dewy flower- 
laden heads touched the earth. 
Whole masses of tall strong bushes 
standing close together, with their 
topmost branches dancing in the 
breeze, making quite a sea of pale 
lilac—none of those sickly Persian 
lilac or stunted fantaisie specimens ; 
there is nothing here but the good 
old orthodox bush, with its large 
juicy flowers, all lilac, only here 
and there a bush with white blos- 
soms, showing like dead white 
biscuit china among the rest. The 
-whole garden was perfumed with 
the flowers, and melodious with 
the song of birds. This was always 
the best time of the year for the 
Steinbihl garden. It had not 
many ornamental flower-beds to 
depend on, and what roses it had 
were all planted along the southern 
wall, and not visible from the rest 
of the garden. It had no well-kept 
grass plots, or rustic baskets, or 
stone vases; it could only look to 
its lilac-bushes for a short period of 
glory; and when the lIllacs were 
faded and over, as lilacs are always 
in such a hurry to be, it was wont 
to look sad and shabby. Even the 


birds seemed to find it so, for then 
they would no longer sing with 
such exuberant gladness as in those 
days when the lilacs, like their loves, 
had been in their first freshness. 
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“Let us go and sit in the summer- 
house,” said Gabrielle; “I have not 
sat there for so long. Do you re- 
member the day after you came, 
how we ran along the walk to it? 
I wonder if I could run like that 
now ?” 

“You must not try,” said Reata; 
“but yes, let us go and sit in the 
summer-house — it is rather tiring 
to walk about.” 

And so they went up the steps, 
and from here they could see the 
stone bench where Arnold and Her- 
mine were still foolishly sitting. 
Arnold was just breaking off a twig, 
the point of the big branch which 
hung over the bench, the very same 
sprig which Reata had, that morn- 
ing four weeks ago, settled upon in 
her mind as the one which Otto 
was to give her, and she to keep to 
her dying day. What had become 
of all those hopes that were to have 
been fulfilled long before the lilacs 
were out? “I suppose he is going 
to give it to Hermine,” thought 
Reata, as she saw Arnold bending 
a little nearer to her, “ and of course 
she will keep it to her dying day ;” 
but no, Arnold stuck the sprig into 
his own button-hole, and saying 
something to Hermine, they both 
rose and came towards the summer- 
house. “It shows his sense, not to 
go in for sentiment before people,” 
thought Reata, approvingly; “ and 
he is quite right not to want to sit 
longer on that cold bench.” 

“Well, what do you say to the 
changes here?’ asked Arnold. 
“ Are you not struck with the roof 
and the benches, Hermine? It was 
high time to renew them; don’t 
you think so?” 

“T liked the dear old benches so 
much,” answered Hermine; “they 
reminded me so of old days. Don’t 
you remember how happy we used 
to be here ?” 

“But why can’t one be just as 
happy with new benches?” said 
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Arnold, prosaically. “They cer- 
tainly are more comfortable to sit 
upon; there wasn’t a plank remain- 
ing before that would bear my 
weight.” 

“Oh, but didn’t they always re- 
mind you of our games, Arnold ?” 
said Hermine, reproachfully. “ Don’t 
you remember the one that used 
always to be our throne as king 
and queen, and Otto used to be the 
ambassador from foreign courts ?” 

“What a stupid game!” thought 
Reata to herself; but aloud she 
said, “And what used Gabrielle to 
be?” 

“Oh, I was sometimes the court 
fool, and sometimes the prime min- 
ister,” said Gabrielle. 

“And the dear old roof is gone 
too,” continued Hermine, still sen- 
timentally. “Our names were all 
cut in it. I remember so well the 
day I cut mine; it was on my 
tenth birthday.” 

“Oh yes; and Arnold held you 
up at the top of the ladder, for 
fear of your getting giddy,” cried 
Gabrielle. 

“How very silly to go up a 
ladder when you are afraid of 
getting giddy !” thought Reata. 

“The roof had got so rotten with 
age and damp that it could not pos- 
sibly have stood another winter,” 
said Arnold, who seemed decidedly 
inclined to take the matter-of-fact 
view of the question; “and the 
rain came in in torrents latterly.” 

“T like the dear old _ roof,” 
sighed Hermine, in a somewhat 
monotonous strain. 

“Tt is surely much better to have 
a dry roof over your head,” re- 
marked Reata; and Hermine ac- 
quiesced sweetly, but still declared 
that she liked the dear old roof 
best. Hermine had got into a train 
of reminiscences, and, as was often 
the case with her, she could not 
easily be brought away from them. 
As long as they remained in the 





summer-house there was a contin- 
ued series of “Do you remember 
this, Arnold?’ “Or that day? 
don’t you know the day that 
Gabrielle tumbled out of the win- 
dow of the summer-house?” &e., 
&c.; and Reata sat and _ listened, 
having no part in the conversation, 
having no part in any of the recol- 
lections of their childhood; and as 
she sat by silent, a shade of loneli- 
ness crept over her. She had been 
accustomed to much solitude in her 
life; companionship had been a 
thing she had scarcely known, but 
she felt the want of it just now. 
It is a dull pastime to sit by silent, 
listening to the talk of others about 
things you know nothing of. 

Presently they left the summer- 
house and walked again; and now 
their order was changed—Gabrielle 
walked on with Hermine, and 
Arnold a little behind with Reata. 
They had started all four together, 
but there had been some stopping 
and some pointing out of a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest in a boxwood-bush ; 
and Hermine had begun telling 
Reata that the nest had been there 
every year for the last ten years, 
and Reata had expressed some 
doubt as to its being the identical 
nest and the identical bird; and 
then Gabrielle had Jed off Hermine 
to show her some new nest in 
another bush, and thus it had come 
that Arnold and Reata had dropped 
behind. 

“T hope he is not going to begin 
next telling me his reminiscences,” 
thought Reata. ‘“ Why can’t people 
talk of the present instead of the 
past? it is much more amusing.” 

But Arnold did not attempt any 
reminiscences, he did not speak at 
all for a minute, but walked in 
silence beside her; the sprig of 
lilac was still drooping from his 
button-hole. As she looked up 
once, Reata fancied she saw Ar- 
nold’s eyes watching Hermine at 
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the further end of the garden. “If 
he is so anxious to join her again, 
why does he not walk quicker?” 
she thought, and she made a step 
aside off the walk and broke off a 
head of white lilac; but he did not 
walk on as she had intended him 
to do—he stopped and turned round, 
waiting till she had joined him 
again. 

“You like the white lilacs best, 
do you?” he asked—“ we have not 
got many of them here.” 

“No, I don’t care for them; I 
hate all lilacs. I find all your 
European flowers hideous,” and 
Reata threw the head of white lilac 
after a large bumble-bee that was 
buzzing past, knocking over the 
clumsy insect on to the ground at 
their feet. Her speech had been not 
only rude but untrue—glaringly 
so,—for she had often shown her 
liking for the flowers about Stein- 
bihl. She felt a little ashamed of 
her words, and so stooped readily 
over the fallen bumble-bee and 
picked it up tenderly with her 
fingers. 

“ Won’t the beast sting you?” 
said Arnold, who belonged to the 
order of men who think that women 
should never be allowed to touch 
any sort of insect or reptile. There 
was a recollection in his mind of 
a wasp that had once settled on 
Gabrielle’s sleeve, and tears and 
hysterics had been the  conse- 
quence. 

“They never hurt you if you 
know how to hold them,” said 
Reata, opening her fingers and 
letting the captive free. “It is 
entirely a matter of practice, and 
very easy to learn, I assure you. 
In Mexico, I used often to hold 
tabanos* and escorpions+ in my 
hand.” . 

Unspeakable horror on Arnold’s 
face, who evidently considered the 
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accomplishment a very undesirable 
one for a lady to acquire. This, 
however, only incited Reata to con- 
jure up more horrible examples of 
things she had seen and done in 
Mexico; and only when she had 
come to the end of her list of ex- 
ploits, they discovered that they 
were the only remaining occupants 
of the garden, and that the others 
had gone back to the house some 
time before. 

It was quite an established thing 
now for Reata to play draughts with 
the old Baron every evening after 
tea. There was usually only one 
game played, but it always lasted 
a long time, for the Baron liked to 
reflect before his moves, and in- 
sisted 6n Reata taking time for 
reflection too. There were draughts 
played this evening as usual. Ma- 
dame de Schwerendorf had retured 
home, leaving Hermine, as had been 
arranged, for a day longer. The 
Baron and Reata sat near the open 
baleony-door, the draught-board on 
the little table between them. Over 
there at the other side of the room 
Arnold and Hermine were sitting. 
Arnold had no newspaper to-night ; 
he talked—they were both talking. 
Hermine, leaning back in her easy- 
chair, looked handsome and con- 
tented; she smiled often, and often 
looked up at Arnold. She was not 
flirting with him; she had not the 
knack of doing it, even had she 
wished. She never could flirt with 
anybody, least of all with Arnold ; 
it was only that to talk to him and 
to hear him talk, or even to sit 
silent beside him, was happiness to 
her, and that her happiness shone 
out in her eyes and on her lips, a 
calm, unruffled contentment, which 
did not look much beyond the pres- 
ent moment, but which yet unwit- 
tingly confided in the future with a 
great confidence, the confidence of 





* Hornets. 


+ Scorpions. 
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blindness and of love. The con- 
versation over there was not loud, 
not very gay or lively, but it was 
pleasant ; only now and then a 
word came distinctly to the ears of 
the two draught-players, and now 
and then Gabrielle put in her little 
remark, 

The Baron was very attentive to 
his game to-night; he took even 
more time than usual to reflect 
before his moves, and insisted on 
the same attention and forethought 
on the side of his opponent. If 
ever Baron Bodenbach was a tyrant, 
it was during the half-hour that his 
game of draughts lasted. 

“There now, my dear, you have 
done that too fast; you have not 
taken time to think,” he exclaimed, 
after one of Reata’s unconsidered 
moves. “You really must take 


that back and take your time about 
it; there is no hurry, you know.” 
And Reata took back her piece, 


and reflected before the next move ; 
but she found it much more dis- 
turbing te play draughts with a 
pleasant conversation going on at 
the other end of the room like to- 
day, than when Gabrielle lay quietly 
on her sofa and Arnold sat reading 
his newspaper in his arm-chair. 
Then the last piece being swept 
off the board, and the Baron tri- 
umphant, as Reata allowed him to 
be about every second day, the 
candles were blown out, and the 
Baron, leaning back in his arm- 
chair, prepared to doze off com- 
fortably. He held his paper in his 
hand, not trying to read it—for in 
the first place it was far too dark 
here, and in the second he was far 
too drowsy—but merely as a sort 
of visible and palpable ground for 
quietude, as a sort of passive pro- 
test against any imputation of som- 
nolence. This was all exactly what 
happened every evening. Reata 
sat for a minute putting back the 
‘draughts into their box, and then 
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she got up quietly and went out 
through the open balcony - door. 
This was not what happened every 
evening, for usually she would go 
and sit near Gabrielle on the sofa, 
and they weuld talk together, or 
Reata would read aloud to her, and 
Arnold would put down his paper 
and join in the conversation or 
listen to the reading. 

It was a very dark night, no 
moonlight, no starlight —a white 
misty wreath hanging over the 
marsh, seen dim and shadowy 
through the darkness around. But 
though it was dark, it was not 
chilly ; the air was very mild and 
very still, not even the reeds were 
rustling on their stalks. Reata 
pushed aside some of the Canadian 
creeper and leant over the balus- 
trade. She was not there long 
alone, for presently she heard 
Arnold and Hermine’s voices ap- 
proaching; they were coming out 
too to enjoy the still evening. 

“We will go there to-morrow 
morning,” Arnold was saying, as 
they stepped out; and Hermine 
answered in her calm sweet tones, 
“ Yes, Arnold, I should like it very 
much.” 

This was only an arrangement to 
go and see the new horse to-mor- 
row; but it sounded to Reata’s ears 
like something more, especially as 
Hermine started slightly on hearing 
the creepers rustle, and seeing a 
figure leaning over the balustrade 
in the darkness. 

“Oh, Fraulein Lackenegg, I did 
not know you were here; we did 
not see you going out.” 

Arnold also looked quickly round 
—he had not seen her go out either. 
“Unnaturally warm, the air to- 
night,” he said. 

“ Tt is almost like an evening in 
Mexico,” said Reata. 

“But it is a pity there is no 
moonlight to-night,” said Hermine. 

“ Ah! but I like it better with- 
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out moonlight; for if there was I 
would see the trees, and I should 
know that I was not in Mexico.” 

“But you know that you are 
not in Mexico at any rate,” said 
Hermine, wonderingly. 

“ But there is nothing to prevent 
me fancying that 1 am, with this 
warm air, and the creeper-leaves 
near me, and nothing but darkness 
outside.” 

“Nothing to prevent you!” 
repeated Hermine, looking at Reata 
in the darkness, with an increase of 
wonder in her eyes and tone. How 
could anybody imagine themselves 
to be in a country thousands of 
miles off, even if it were ever so 
dark around ! 

“T suppose the horse-chestnuts 
have to do duty for palm-trees,” 
said Arnold. 

“ But they are not nearly as tall 
as palm-trees, are they?’ objected 
Hermine. 

“Not quite, but they do well 
enough by this light.” 

“You have not cut down my 
favourite tree, I hope?” said Her- 
mine, turning to Arnold; and it 
seemed to Reata that she dropped 

‘her voice a little, so she moved off 
a step, so as to leave any senti- 
mental reminiscences which might 
be impending undisturbed. Ar- 
nold’s answer was not given very 
loud either, and she did not hear 
it, but she fancied she heard some- 
thing about never destroying such 
a relic. 

Meanwhile Gabrielle did not 
much enjoy being left in the sole 
society of her slumbering parent, 
and so she came out in quest of 
the others. 

“It is a great deal too cold for 
you, Gabrielle,” said her brother, 
severely. 

“ But it is not cold at all,” said 
Gabrielle, pouting. “ It is as warm 


as in the room, and I don’t want 
to be left all alone.” 
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“Perhaps we had better all go 
in,” suggested Hermine, sweetly. 

“No, no; it is so nice out here, 
I want to stay: surely, Arnold, if 
I put on a shawl ?” 

“ Well, if you put on a shawl,” 
assented Arnold, grudgingly, “you 
can stay a little.” 

Gabrielle came out again with 
her shawl muffled round her, and 
leant over the balustrade near Reata. 
There never was long-silence when 
Gabrielle was there. 

“ How could you say it was cold, 
Arnold? It is quite like summer. 
I wonder if the weather is as warm 
in Poland? Do you think it 
is ?” 

“T have got no means of ascer- 
taining,” replied Arnold. 

“How cross you are!” com- 
plained Gabrielle, fretfully. She 
was much more easily fretted and 
put out now than she used to be. 
“T have been wondering,” began 
Gabrielle again, presently, “ what 
sort of a present Otto has given 
Halka. Wouldn’t it be funny, 
Arnold, if he had also given her 
a watch, like papa?” 

But Arnold was not listening, or 
did not want to listen. He was 
bending down to answer some re- 
mark of Hermine’s. Reata, at Ga- 
brielle’s other side, a little apart 
from the three others, remained 
silent. She had been silent ever 
since Gabrielle began talking, and 
her head was a little turned away. 
Once, when Arnold was answering 
his sister with evident impatience, 
she had noticed him glancing to- 
wards her, and it made her angry 
to think that he was doing it out 
of pity to her. 

“What do you think he has 
given her?” repeated Gabrielle, 
obstinately. 

“JT don’t know,” with growing 
impatience. 

“But he must have given her 
something—don’t you think so? 
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Don’t bridegrooms always give pre- 
sents to their brides?” 

“ Nonsense !” said Arnold roughly, 
turning round hastily upon his sister. 
“Can’t you hold your tongue, you 
little fool? I never saw anybody 
make themselves into such a nui- 
sance as you with your badgering 
questions ; enough to make a saint 
swear!” Arnold was talking loud 
and angrily. Hermine looked up, 
startled; she had often heard Ar- 
nold answer his sister crossly, but 
never like this. Gabrielle stared at 
her brother for a second in amaze- 
ment, and then took the only course 
that was open to her at the moment 
—she burst into tears. 

“Oh, Arnold, how dread—dread 
—fully unkind you are! how hor— 
hor—horrid of you!” she sobbed 
out, hysterically ; and then, with- 
out looking at anybody, she rushed 
in through the open door, flying 
past the sleeping Baron, who opened 
his eyes for a second in fright, and 
then relapsed into blissful uncon- 
sciousness, 

Reata had raised herself from her 
leaning posture, and made a step 
as if to follow, but at the door she 
stopped, and turning round again, 
she confronted Arnold angrily, de- 
fiantly, with heightened colour and 
flashing eyes. 

“How dare you treat her in that 
manner, Baron Bodenbach? How 
dare you be so rough, so ungener- 
ous, with a poor delicate girl like 
her?” 

Reata stood just on the spot 
where the lamplight from within 
was streaming out, so Arnold could 
see her face distinctly, but she could 
not see his. He stood bolt-upright 
now ; he was locking at her fixedly. 
Hermine was beside him; she had 
moved a step nearer him with an 
unconscious instinct at Reata’s first 
words. Her first impression was, 
that Reata had gone mad; she had 
never yet seen anybody who dared 
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to attack or blame her hero. What- 
ever he did must be perfection, even 
if in appearance it was not so. 
Perhaps Arnold was as much start- 
led as Hermine, for he did not 
speak, he made no attempt to 
reply. 

“What harm can poor Gabrielle’s 
questions do you ?” went on Reata, 
talking high and impatiently. “She 
is hardly more than a child, and 
you, who are a great strong man, 
might well be able to keep your 
temper with her: ridiculous !” and 
she threw back her head scornfully. 
She was just in the humour to say 
hard things to Arnold, to every- 
body, she hardly knew why. She 
was really very indignant about his 
treatment of Gabrielle, and she 
never thought that it was anything 
but that indignation that was mak- 
ing her speak thus, making her 
voice quiver with tremulous anger. 

A half-exclamation escaped Her- 
mine. She had never yet heard 
Arnold called “a great strong man” 
before, and the shock was consider- 
able; she said “Ah!” and opened 
her blue eyes to their fullest extent 
of amazement, but she did not yet 
find words to speak. Arnold still 
stood upright and silent, with his 
eyes on Reata’s face. Was he an- 
gry? Was he penitent, or merely 
surprised? In the darkness it could 
not be seen. 

“T thought it was every man’s, 
every gentleman’s duty to be cour- 
teous to women. Do you know 
what harm you are doing to that 
poor child, with your rough words 
and your angry looks?” 

“T am sure Arnold never meant 
to do any harm or to be unkind,” 
said Hermine, finding the power of 
speech at last. 

“That is what you think, of 
course,” said Reata, not looking at 
Hermine, and putting out her hand 
impatiently, as if to ward off the 
interruption; she was speaking only 
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to Arnold, not to Hermine. “ Ga- 
brielle will be crying herself ill with 
fright and vexation ; she will make 
herself weak and wretched. You 
know that as well as I, and she is 
weak enough already.” 

“Do you think so?” said Ar- 
nold, speaking at last, and making 
as he spoke a step forward, till he 
stood within the circle of lamp- 
light. His tone was not angry, 


but it was grave and disturbed, and’ 


his eyes hung on Reata for an 
answer—“ Is she really ill?” 

“Can’t you see that—that s 
said Reata, still angrily, and then 
her voice shook, and she broke off 
suddenly. 

“ What?” said Arnold, not with 
any shade of impatience, but as if 
a fear had suddenly been born in 
him; and he looked for her answer 
in breathless suspense. 

“Her mother died of consump- 
tion,” said Reata, her own voice 
becoming low and moved, now no 
longer with anger, but with pain, 
and her eyes filled suddenly with 
tears. 

Arnold looked at her, startled. 
She had turned away, almost sorry 
for what she had said, almost fright- 
ened at her own words; she had 
not meant to say them. She had 
hardly been aware of her thought; 
the fear which had hovered in her 
mind seemed real only now that 
she had spoken it; and she knew 
by the hot tears she felt standing 
in her eyes, how dearly she had 
got to love the weak foolish girl 
already. 

“T hope you may be wrong,” 
said Arnold, in a changed tone, and 
then he passed into the room and 
through it without another word. 

The two girls were alone; Reata 
sorrowful, disturbed, now more an- 
gry with herself than with any one 
else—Hermine bewildered, shocked, 
and smarting under the hard words 
that had been said to Arnold. She 
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had hardly taken her eyes off Reata 
since the first words; she was 
looking at her still in deep re- 
proach. 

“What have you done?” she 
said; “you have made him un- 
happy.” 

Reata had almost forgotten Her- 
mine’s presence. She turned to- 
wards her now. “You love him 
very much?” she said, impulsively, 
reading the other’s face with her 
searching eyes. 

It was not a fair question—not 
a question which one woman should 
put to another lightly. Hermine 
had never been asked whether she 
loved Arnold, not even by her 
mother; she had scarcely asked 
herself—it had become so much a 
part of her very life, that the feel- 
ing was almost unconscious. She 
stood still, gazing at Reata, not 
with any resentment at the ques- 
tion, only with a sort of gentle 
wonder. 

“Don’t answer me—I should not 
have asked you,” said Reata, hasti- 
ly; but Hermine’s eyes had an- 
swered her already, beaming with 
a soft bright lustre: those blue 
eyes, that were wont to be so mo- 
notonously sweet, seemed to grow 
deep and beautiful. 

“Yes,” she said, very low, half 
to herself, half to Reata. The 
question was strange and new to 
her, but not for a moment did she 
dream of saying anything but the 
truth, and then she moved away 
blushing, and leant dreamily over 
the balustrade; and from the sound 
of that one word, and the depth 
that had come into her eyes as she 
said it, Reata understood the key- 
note of the silent humble worship 
which made her hang on every 
word and look of Arnold’s, that 
placid feeling of admiration and 
confidence which seems to be so 
far apart from passion, but which 
is as true as passion, sometimes 
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truer, and as strong, for it has 
grown up with the heart’s own 
growth. 

Reata looked at her as she leant 
there in the darkness, and then she 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—AN 


Hermine remained at Steinbihl 
till next afternoon, but Arnold was 
not there; he had left home early, 
before anybody had seen or spoken 
to him, merely leaving a message 
which said that he would be back 
that afternoon—nothing about the 
business which took him away. 
The family were used to these sud- 
den disappearances. Arnold often 
had to go off in this way to G 
without warning; and nobody 
thought anything of it this time, 
except, perhaps, Hermine, who 
gazed from the window wistfully, 
and wondered whether Arnold 
would be back before she went. 
But Arnold was not back when 
the Schwerendorf carriage came to 
fetch her. 

“You must come back again 
soon,” said Gabrielle, who all that 
day had lain on the sofa, exhausted 
by her hysterical fit of tears last 
night. “You must come back 
very soon and stay a long time—a 
week or ten days; this time I have 
not been able to enjoy your visit, 
and it is all Arnold’s fault.” 

“ Hush,” said Hermine, as she 
stopped Gabrielle with a kiss. 

After the Schwerendorf carriage 
had driven away, Reata sat in the 
sitting -room, writing. It was a 
letter begun some days before, for 
she was fond of writing in scraps, 
just as the fancy moved her, adding 
a phrase now and then. It was a 
long letter this one; she was just 
beginning the second sheet, having 
finished off the other with a graphic 
description of Madame de Schwer- 
endorf, which I will not give, as 
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left the balcony noiselessly, as if 
not to disturb Hermine, and went 
up-stairs to look for Gabrielle and 
comfort her, as she lay sobbing on 


her bed. 


ARRIVAL. 


she has been so fully described 
already. 


“The daughter is not at all like 
the mother,” the second sheet be- 
gan; “she has got yellow hair, and 
large blue eyes that look sleepy 
usually ; but yesterday I saw them 
for a moment not looking sleepy, 
and they were lovely then—it was 
like looking down into a well of 
deep blue water; usually they look 
only like forget-me-nots. She is 
very handsome, but too large; she 
looks as if she had been made a 
size larger than life by mistake. 
I don’t think she could lose her 
temper if she tried. I wonder if 
men always like women to be as 
sweet-tempered as that /—certainly 
Arnold Bodenbach does, for he is 
engaged to marry her. They do 
not talk about it much, and there 
seems to be no time fixed for the 
marriage yet; they want to wait a 
little, as they think her too young, 
I believe—just nineteen. Baron 
Arnold is not always particularly 
sweet-tempered himself, so perhaps 
it is by way of contrast that he 
likes her. 

‘“‘T have not heard from you yet, 
and I am longing for a letter. Do 
write often, but don’t scold me 
about anything, and remember to 
go on addressing as I told you. 

I hope you will be able to 
come out this summer as you pro- 
mised ; perhaps:you would also like 
to become a nun, and go into the 
same convent with me? Is not 
that a splendid idea? For of course 
I am going into a convent, as I told 
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you in last letter, as soon as the 
wedding is over and Gabriclle is 
better. I could not leave her just 
yet.” 


Having reached this point in her 
letter, Reata laid down her pen and 
reflected. “I wonder whether Ga- 
brielle will be able to come and see 
me there? I suppose visitors are 
allowed. Otto and his wife shall 
never come; but perhaps the old 
Baron, and perhaps Arnold. I 
suppose when I am anun I won't 
quarrel with him any more; and 
Hermine will Hermine come 
with him also, 1 wonder?’ Reata 
frowned a little, and bit the top of 
her penholder. “I am not quite 
sure that I should care much for 
Hermine’s visits—she is so weari- 
some.” 

The day was very warm, the first 
hot day that had come yet—there 
had been many bright sunny days 
before, but not a day which made 
one long for the coolness of deep 
shade; this was the first. All the 
windows of the sitting-room were 
open, and all the green shutters 
shut; the room was full of soft 
green light. Every vase in the 
room was stuck full with bunches 
of lilac; Reata had brought them 
in with her that morning, and the 
flowers were still glistening with 
dewy freshness untainted by the 
heat, breathing their scent through 
the room. 

Reata had put on one of her cool 
white Mexican, dresses for the first 
time that day ; plain and untrimmed, 
very unlike the dresses which fash- 
ion prescribed, but the very sim- 
plicity of its lines setting off the 
beauty of her figure, darkening by 
contrast the shadows in‘her hair 
and in the depths of hereyes. She 





had also taken out one of her broad 
leaf-hats ; it lay beside her on the 
table: she felt herself almost back 
On seeing her appear 


in Mexico. 
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thus attired, Gabrielle had burst 
into loud expressions of admiration. 
This, however, had been in the 
morning; now Gabrielle was up- 
stairs in her room taking an after- 
noon sleep, as had of late become a 
daily habit. 

Reata sat quite alone down here, 
for the Baron was in his writing- 
room, and Arnold had not returned : 
she took up her pen again and went 
on with her letter :— 


“Tlow I wish the marriage were 
over! There is only a fortnight 
more now. It is so lucky he is so 
far off, so that there is no danger of 
my secing him again. By the time 
he comes I shall be safely buried in 
my cloister, and I shall have done 
with the world, and done with 
secrets for ever. They will hardly be- 


lieve when they are told that——” 


IIere Reata paused suddenly, and 
lifted her head; it was a noise in 
the distance which had caught her 
ear, no more than the sound of 
wheels coming down the avenue. 
It must be Arnold returning. She 
rose and took her hat to go out and 
tell him to come in softly, as Ga- 
brielle was asleep; she well knew 
that his rapid, resounding step was 
enough to awaken a sounder sleep- 
er than Gabrielle. She had not 
spoken to Arnold since he had 
left the balcony last night, and 
she went out now to mect him 
with some curiosity as to his looks 
and words. 

Arnold sprang from the dog-cart 
hastily, more hastily than usual; 
and then, to Reata’s slight sur- 
prise, the vehicle, instead of going 
round to the stables, turned and 
drove again down the avenue. See- 
ing Reata on the balcony, he came 
up the wooden steps quickly to- 
wards her, two steps at a time, and 
he was near her in half a minute; 
but even as he was springing up, 
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Reata saw that there was some 
change in his face, some expression 
that looked like anxiety. 

“ Will you come in quietly, please, 
and not speak loud? Gabrielle is 
asleep up-stairs;” and she looked 
at him from under the shadow of 
her big hat which she had put on 
as she came out. 

“She is not worse, is she?” he 
asked, gravely. 

“No, no, just the same as usual ; 
but she was very tired, and has gone 
to sleep.” 

Arnold looked relieved, but that 
anxious shade in his eyes had not 
gone yet. They had walked back 
into the room. “Ile does not ask 
whether Hermine has gone,” she 
thought to herself. 

“T have been to G to-day,” 
he said, abruptly, “and I have seen 
Professor K about Gabrielle; 
he is coming out here to-morrow.” 
Arnold paused; Reata looked at 
him surprised, almost touched. 
“After what you said last night, 
I thought it necessary to get some 
higher medical opinion about her.” 

Reata was a little ashamed of her 
outbreak yesterday. She had been 
ashamed of it before, and now the 
feeling deepened, but she could not 
say a word to show it; even had 
she wished, the words would not 
have come. She sat silent and a 
little embarrassed, wanting very 
much to make some remark about 
the doctor’s visit, but not feeling 
quite sure of her own voice, Ar- 
nold did not wait for an answer, he 
had still something to say; he be- 
gan walking up and down with his 
hands behind his back and his eyes 
on the ground, the surest sign of 
preoccupation with him. When 








he had made two turns he stopped 
before her, and without looking at 
her, said in a jerky, rather ungra- 
cious tone of voice, “I suppose I 
was rude last night to Gabrielle, 
and I didn’t know she was ill. I 
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am sorry you should have such a 
bad opinion of me.” ~* 

Reata, startled out of all her 
presence of mind by this unex- 
pected speech, began stammering 
some incvherent reply. Arnold 
had turned, and was walking about 
again. “It was good of you to 
go for the doctor at once,” she 
managed at last to say, tolerably 
composedly. “Is that why the 
dog-cart has gone back ?” 

This was also partly to satisfy 
her vwn private curiosity, which 
had been roused by the little in- 
cident she had witnessed. 

“No, it is not that,” he said, 
stopping before her again, and this 
time he looked at her strangely, 
with a look that might have been 
anger or reproach; his eyes were 
hard and searching. She got up. 
from her seat, with an undefined 
fecling of uneasiness beginning to 
creep over her. 

“Oh yes, you told me that the 
doctor was only coming to-morrow; 
I forgot,” and she began pulling 
about some of the lilacs in the 
nearest vase. 

“T came in here to tell you 
said Arnold, still looking at her, 
and then he hesitated. It was 
something so extraordinary for 
Arnold to hesitate in the middle 
of a plirase that Reata looked round. 
at him in surprise. 

“T think it right to tell you that 
my brother is coming; the dog-cart 
went back for him; he will be here 
directly.” 

“ Directly !” repeated Reata, and 
there was a tone of bewilderment 
in her voice, and her hands dropped 
down. “ He will be here directly !” 
Her face had grown white, she 
could feel the colour ebbing away 
from it, and then the next moment 
it flowed back again with double 
foree. ‘Why did you not tell me 
before ?” 

“T did not know it myself; it 
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was only gn hour ago on my way 
home that I got the telegram.” 

Wild ideas of flight and conceal- 
ment came into her he: ad, and for 
a moment she glanced round her 
helplessly, but in the next her pres- 
ence of mind returned. It was a 
great surprise and a great shock, 
for she had hoped never to see 
him again; but her dignity must 
be kept up, must be thought of 
first. It would never do to give 
way to her fear in this way, espe- 
cially before Arnold, with his super- 
cilious looks. She turned her eyes 
upon him and looked at him quite 
steadily. He was not looking so 
very supercilious after all. 

“ T don’t know why your brother’s 
coming should affect me in the 
she said, haughtily; “and I 
don’t see why you should announce 
it to me in this solemn fashion.” 

A minute ago she had complained 
of not having been told sooner, but 
that had been before she had re- 
covered her presence of mind and 
her dignity, and she did not re- 
member her words; neither did 
Arnold remind her of them, al- 
though he remembered. 

“And what is the reason of this 
sudden arrival ?” 

“You know that Otto was in 
Vienna seeing about engaging a 
villa for the summer; he got done 
with his business sooner than he 
expected, I suppose, and so has 
made a run over just for one night. 
You know my father has not seen 
him since he was in Mexico. Of 
course he does not know of your 
being here.” 

“ Of course not, how should he? 
and Reata turned to the lilacs again. 
There was a minute’s silence. “ You 
had better tell him before he comes 
into the house. It will be a dis- 
agreeable surprise for him, and I 
would rather avoid any theatrical 
starts,” and she moved her shoul- 
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“ Very well,” and Arnold turned 
to go, and went without looking 
at her again, slowly, thoughtfully, 
through the door and down the 
wooden steps. 

It was very warm outside; the 
sun was lying hot upon the gravel, 
striking upon every pebble, and 
making it shine white; the grass 
blades on the lawn, now in their 
full prime of green luxuriance, had 
long shadows like dark threads 
coming from their roots, checkering 
and crossing and mixing with each 
other. The heat lay lightly as yet; 
it was not the sultry breath of sum- 
mer, but a genial, well - meaning 
warmth, clear and bright—real May 
weather, of which one hears so 
much, but which so seldom comes 
true. All down the avenue, where 
Arnold was now pacing, the horse- 
chestnut flowers stood upon their 
branches, prim and waxen and deli- 
eate, with their little spots of crim- 
son colour like a hectic flush on a 
creamy cheek; and if you looked at 
them from afar, you “would fancy 
them a whole array of white candles 
perched on gigantic Christmas-trees. 

There was a great noise going on 
all along the garden- -wall—sparrows, 
a whole troop of sparrows, holding 
their evening revels; all chirping 
together in a chattering fashion, 
flapping their brown wings insanely, 
and cocking their heads in light- 
hearted impertinence; but “there 
is method in their madness ”—they 
are going through movements quite 
as well regulated as most military 
manceuvres, and quite as pretty a 
sight to look at. Now they all 
spread their wings and—whirr, they 
are all down from the wall in a 
compact brown cloud, and pecking 
at the insects on the gravel-walk 
below; then at some secret signal 
the cloud flies up, and the fluttering 
and chirping begin again. 

It was three-quarters of an hour 
before the dog-cart came down the 
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avenue again, and during all this 
time the sparrows kept up their 
manceuvres, and Arnold walked 
up and down the avenue in wait 
for his brother, and within Reata 
passed the time in a fever of restless 
impatience. She dreaded the mo- 
ment that was coming; she feared 
it, and yet she longed for it. She 
could have gone and hidden herself 
in the garden, or locked herself into 
her room up-stairs; but she would 
do nothing to postpone the meeting. 
Why should she fly from him? 
Let him speak to her if he wished, 
if he dared; it. was not unlikely 
that his own courage would fail 
him, and he would shun her vol- 
untarily, would avoid meeting her 
alone. She knew enough of him 
to be sure that his own inclination 
would urge him to turn aside from 
whatever threatened to bring him 
trouble. 

Those three-quarters of an hour 
were the longest three-quarters of 
an hour which Reata had ever 
known; such long, weary, trailing 
minutes, following so slowly on one 
another,—and yet, when every now 
and then she looked at the clock on 
the writing-table, she was fright- 
ened to see how few still remained 
to count before the dog-cart would 
come. It was slow torture; . she 
would much rather have been 
taken by surprise, she thought, 
than go through this preparation 
of trepidation and suspense—even 
a theatrical start would have been 
better. Why had she either not 
known of it at all, or known of 
it two or three weeks ago, when 
she would have had time to harden 
herself to meet him coldly, indiffer- 
ently, as he sheuld be met? Two 
or three weeks might have done 
that, but three-quarters of an hour 
could not, she thought—certainly 
they did not. Minute by minute 
she felt her calmness melting away ; 
she had never felt like a coward 





before, but she felt like one now. 
Absurd! She would not give way 
to this weakness; she sat down 
again to her letter, and wrote a few 
lines. No use! She raised her 
head after each word and listened, 
though there was no noise except 
the flutter and chirp of the sparrows 
on the garden-wall. Why, she 
could not even finish the phrase 
she had begun and been inter- 
rupted in! What was it all about? 
what was the use of finishing it? 
Was the dog-cart not coming nearer 
at this moment? Where would it 
be now? Coming along the high- 
road, round that corner with the 
hazel-nut-bushes, perhaps in sight 
of the house already! And he did 
not know she was there; if he 
thought of her at all, he would 
fancy her far away, over the seas, 
in another land. No, it was no use 
her writing, when her heart was 
beating so wildly and her pulses 
flying in this hot flutter. She 
pushed away her paper and got up 
impatiently ; she went and plunged 
her hot face into the cool freshness 
of the lilacs. Her lips were dry 
and burning; she broke off a bunch 
and held it up to her cheeks, to 
her lips, for coolness. If only she 
could know for certain whether he 
would come in here at once! She 
went toward the balcony-door and 
saw only Arnold pacing about in 


“the horse-chestnut avenue. She 


walked to the other window and 
looked out through the green bars 
of the shutter: still less to be seen 
here—nothing but the garden-wall, 
and the sparrows going on with 
their foolish antics. 

“ Ridiculous little things!” said 
Reata, when she had watched them 
for some minutes. “I wish they 
didn’t all look so cheerful, it does 
not agree with me just now. Ah! 
there they are going off—something 
has frightened them,” as the brown 
cloud rose suddenly into the air, 
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and dispersed on to the fruit-trees 
around. “Ah!” she said again, 
and turned from the window 
sharply. It was a sound outside, 
the sound which she had waited 
for so long, which had made her 
start— wheels grinding on the 

vel. She was as scared as the 
sparrows, although, unlike them, 
she did not try torun away. And 
now came one—two moments of 
intense suspense: he was close to 
her now, no farther off than those 
steps; she could have seen him by 
only looking out of the window, 
but her courage failed her. A sen- 
sation came over her such as she 
had felt once before, one day far 
away on the Mexican plains: the 
heat in the room grew oppressive, 
the scent of the lilacs seemed to 
weigh on her senses and stifle her, 
and yet they were as fresh and as 
sweet as they had been half an 
hour ago; the change was not in 
them but in her. There were two 
voices—she could hear them dis- 
tinctly as they talked outside— 
speaking low and hurriedly; his 
Yvoice—yes, he was talking—and 
Arnold's low, deep tones answering 
him. Her mind flew back to the 
fast time she had heard that other 
voice, to the day that they had 
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parted, to their last words; and 
now was it this way they were to 
mect again? Oh the difference 
there was between the dream and 
the reality ! all those foolish fancies 
of gardens and flowers and singing- 
birds, amongst which they were to 
meet; and oh the great bitter dif- 
ference between the trust and the 
love she had built upon, and the 
fickle affection which had withered 
away so fast! 

There were the birds singing out- 
side, and here were the lilacs, and 
the hero of the dream was close 
by, but the dream had not come 
true. 

“Perhaps he will not come up,” 
she whispered under her breath, as 
the voices outside grew still, and 
all was quiet for a moment; and 
she pressed her hands together till 
the flower she held was crushed, 
and stained her fingers purple— 
and the dead flower breathed a 
sweeter perfume than the living 
one. Then she heard a step, one 
man’s step, coming up the creaking 
boards. She stood still, waiting, 
breathless, flushing from white to 
red, her eyes fixed, dark and strained, 
on the baleony-door; she listened 
—it was not Arnold’s step—and 
she knew that Otto was coming. 


CHAPTER XXXIV,—LOVED AND LOST. 


“* This hast thou lost!" He gazed and was undone. 


The soft green light that veiled 
the room in a half-transparent haze 
seemed for a moment like utter 
darkness, coming from the light 
outside, and Otto stopped within 
the doorway, shading his eyes with 
his hand, and staring into the 
gloom where that white figure was 
standing. He had come up the 


steps very hurriedly; his face was 
pale, and his eyes were wild and 
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startled. It was only a couple of 
minutes ago that he had learnt that 
she whom he had fancied to be at 
the other side of the world, whose 
face he had hoped never to see 
again, was here. They confronted 
each other for a moment, and she 
trembled and struggled with her 
fast-coming breath, Ficha came 
forward from the sunny spot she 
had been lying on, and sniffed cau- 
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tiously at the intruder, and then 
she sprang up at him, wagging her 
tail in joyful recognition of ac- 
quaintance, but Otto did not heed 
her. Then he dropped his hand, 
and Reata could sce his face’ dis- 
tinctly. 

“Why have you come here?” 
he cried out, in a tone of anguish. 

And all at once a great change 
came over her; all her agitation, 
all her tremor of a moment ago, 
vanished as if by magic. She was 
calm, cool, almost self-possessed ; 
she did not tremble, she could look 
at him steadily. Was it a change, 
or only a revelation? Mists seemed 
to be rolling away in every direc- 
tion; slowly, slowly they seemed 
to fade, before she could see clearly, 
but it was really only the work of 
a second. 

She knew that she did not love 
him, and she knew it as surely as 
if she had seen it written in the 
Book of Life. 

It was not that he was less hand- 
some than she remembered him, 
not that he had lost one whit of his 
manly grace and beauty. Since she 
had seen him last he had shaken off 
the last trace of boyhood, which had 
clung to himlonger than to most 
men; he had entered «into the first 
stage of perfect manhood.  Ilis fea- 
tures bear the stamp of it; his eyes 
have a graver light; he is hand- 
somer than he was ten months ago. 
Even his uniform, the trying hus- 
sar uniform, which seems invented 
to bring out the defects of a man’s 
build, served only to set him off to 
peculiar advantage, and Reata had 
never seen him in uniform before. 
She saw it all, she recognised it, 
she acknowledged his beauty, but 
only she did not love him. 
The magic of his eyes, of his voice, 
was gone for her; she could look 
upon him calmly, and understand 
that for others the magic could still 
be, but for her it was not. She did 
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not hate him, her love had not 
turned to loathing; she would do 
for him what she would do for any 
other fellow-creature. If he were 
drowning, and could be saved by 
her, she would save him; if he 
wanted help, she would give it: but 
love him, as she once thought that 
she loved him, she did not. “ Why 
was it? why was it?” she question- 
ed herself wildly. ‘“ Was she not 
a woman to love, like other women, 
throughout life? Had she never 
loved him? Was it all confusion? 
Ilad she no heart? or was her heart 
dead?” The thoughts flew through 
her brain, but she could grasp at 
no conclusion, she could not stop 
to think now; one thing only she 
knew—she did not love him. 

“Why have you come?” he cried 
out again, his voice ringing through 
the room with a tone of mortal 
pain, and he half stepped back, and 
leant his hand on the table for sup- 
port. The lines of his face were 
working with the storm of an inward 
struggle. Ie stared at her, glared at 
her, with wide eyes, drinking and 
swallowing in every line of the 
figure before him with a greedy, 
thirsty look. To see her before 
him living and breathing was like 
the shock that had once come to 
him seeing her face in the sketch- 
book, only that the shock and the 
misery were tenfold now. 

She did not make him any an- 
swer yet; she could only have 
spoken to wound him, and she was 
calm enough to feel pity. 

“Reata, have you come here to 
drive me mad? Why are you here? 
Why do you stand so still?” 

“You would not have had your 
family refuse me hospitality?’ she 
said: “you know I have no other 
home to go to.” She would not let 
him know the truth, that she had 
come only for his sake. 

“Why was your coming kept 
secret from me? I should have 
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known of it. I have not been 
fairly dealt with; you should not 
have let me look on your face again ; 
it will drive me mad!” He stared at 
her, and felt the enthralment of her 
beauty enchaining him again. He 
had thought to strike out her image 
from his mind, and now he saw that 
he had been a fool to think so. 

“You need never have scen me 
again if you had not come thus un- 
announced ; it was to spare you that 
I asked them to keep my coming 
secret.” 

“Do they know?” he asked, in 
almost a frightened voice. 

“Make your mind easy,” and 
her lip curved scornfully; “they 
do not—at least, not your father. 
Your brother, I think, has guessed 
something.” 

“Make my mind easy!” he 
repeated, and he groaned aloud. 
“Don’t talk of ease or of peace or 
of happiness for me now. I thought 
I could live without you. I might 
have lived without you if I had not 
seen your face again. Is it to tor- 
ture me that you look twenty thou- 
sand times more lovely than I re- 
membered you, that you look at me 
that way with your eyes so great 
and so dark? Is it to drive me mad 
with recollections that you stand 
there in your white dress, looking 
as if you had never left Mexico? 
Have you done it all to drive me 
wild, to make me feel what I have 
lost? It was not to spare me, it 
was to torture me, that you kept 
yourself hid. You have deceived 
me, you are deceiving me. Oh, 
heartless! heartless !” 

His voice was rising with his 
passion, higher and higher, more 
and more bitter. The pallid colour 
had left his face, and a dark flush 
spread across his forehead in an 
angry line. 

“It was to spare you,” she re- 
plied. 


than youdeserve. It is 1 who have 
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been unfairly dealt with. Why 
were you ashamed to proclaim our 
engagement? You had never even 
mentioned me to your family; they 
hardly knew of my existence. You 
had left them under the impression 
that I was an old woman of fifty 
or thereabouts. Do you think I 
do not know all that? You do not 
know what you are saying,” and 
she moved a step back, further away 
from him. “And when you are 
calmer you will be ashamed of your 
words; you have no right to re- 
proach me.” 

“Forgive me, Reata. No, I do 
not know what I am saying. I am 
mad. ” he put up his hand to 
cover his face, for, in truth, he was 
ashamed of himself. “I have gone 
through enough to make any man 
lose his senses. Why was I obliged 
to choose between you and fortune ?” 
“ And why,” it echoed in his mind, 
“ did I satisfy my hatred at the ex- 
pense of my love?” It was satis- 
fied, but there was no contentment 
in the thought,—his hatred seemed 
just now cold by the side of his 
love. 

“Ay, why, indeed!” she said, 
answering his words only, for his 
whole thought she could not guess. 
She had paled by a shade, and the 
darkness of her eyes grew darker 
yet. “You would have liked to 
hold us both, but you could not. 
You have made your choice, why 
should you complain ?” 

“My choice! Do you think my 
choice has made me happy?  Every- 
thing before me is a blank, a dismal 
dreary blank, with nothing to light- 
en it.” 

“So you said in your letter—” 
her voice shook with scorn; “ but 
you found consolation quickly.” 

“Do not mock me. I was not 
free—you know it. I had to sacri- 
fice everything to the wishes of my 
family, to what I owed them.” 

“ Don’t tell me of that. Don’t talk 
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to me of sacrifices; I know what 
they are worth. Does your family 
require of you to plight your troth 
to two women within six months?” 
“T was not free,” he muttered. 
“You had a right to use your 
liberty as you chose,” she said, 
haughtily. “I had given it you 
back. I have no want of. faith to 
reproach you with,—you have not 
jilted me,” and she laughed a bitter 
laugh; “only don’t ask me to be- 
lieve in the feelings you talked so 
much about. I was a child when 
I believed them, but I am a woman 
now, and I know their worth.” 
“You don’t, you don’t,” he cried, 
and stepped forward. “You mast 
believe me, you must listen to me, 
Reata; do not kill me with your 
coldness. I love you more than all 
the world — more than my life — 
more than I ever loved you before. 
I will get back my liberty at any 
price, and you must be mine again.” 
“ Never !” she said, vehemently. 
“Yes, you do love me still, 
although you look at me so coldly. 


You loved me, Reata, only a few” 


short months ago—you must love 
me still!” He clasped his hands 
together and beseeched her with his 
eyes. 

“No, I do not love you,” she said, 
looking back at him straight; but 
then her head sank, and her lashes 
drooped. She did not love him, 
but she must not proclaim it so 
proudly. Was it not her shame, 
to have been so fickle, rather than 
her pride ?—her shame to bury deep 
down in her heart, not her pride 
to call out openly. 

Otto seeing her stand thus abash- 
ed, felt a new hope springing up. 
She would not stand thus redden- 
ing before him if she did not love 
him. 

“Yes, you love me still—do not 
deny it.” He sprang forward to- 
wards her, and would have seized 
her hands, but she snatched them 
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away when his fingers had only 


“Don’t touch me !—don’t come 
near me!” she shrieked, in a voice 
so shrill that it hardly sounded 
like her own; and she started back, 
her proud eyes dilating with a sud- 
den wrathful light, her proud lips 
quivering with passionate defiance. 
“No, I do not love you, Baron Otto 
Bodenbach. I am ashamed of ever 
having loved you. You are nothing 
to me but a miserable memory. How 
dare you approach me in that way ? 
You are the bridegroom of Comtesse 
Halka Przeszechowska.” 

Otto shivered, as if on that warm 
spring day there could be any cold’ 
in the air. The recollection of his 
betrothed touched him like an 
icicle in the very heat of his pas- 
sion. He drew back and put up 
his hand to his head. 

“Do not mention her name, I 
will not hear it. I must have your 
love again. You must be mine, 
mine for ever. I will do anything 
to win it back. I will let fortune 
go to the winds,” and he groaned, 
and struck his forehead again, talk- 
ing like a man raving; the passion 
that was shaking him made him 
pitiful to behold. He really did 


‘ believe, blinded as he was now by 


the glamour of her presence, that 
fortune and riches were nothing to 
him. 

“You will not let your fortune 
go to the winds,” she answered, 
still trembling with the vehemence 
of her words. “You love it too 
much; and even if you did, even 
if you gave up everything now, you 
would never gain me back again— 
never. I would not take your love 
again if it was the only love on 
earth, and if it was to make me 
the richest woman on earth I 
want to cut away every memory 
of ever having loved you.” She 
turned, as she spoke, to her desk 
on the table where she had been 
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writing, and with quick, feverish 
fingers she opened it and took out 
some letters and his photograph, 
which she had long since torn from 
her diary. Ile stood by watching 
her in sullen anger. From the 
height of excited raving he had 
fallen to dogged quietude. He 
believed now that she did not 
love him. 


“There —there—there!” she 
cried, and threw them on _ the 
tloor at his feet. The white 


paper fluttered down and lay un- 
stirred on the ground. “I have 
nothing more to do with them; 
and you will send mine back to 
me; they cannot stay in your hands 
when you are a married man.” 

“Oh, you want to taunt me with 
my hateful marriage. Do you im- 
agine that there will be anything 
but wretchedness for me in it? 
I shall be miserable as a married 
man.” 

“But you will be happy as a 
rich one; you will have fortune, 
and that is all you want.” 

“Fortune is nothing without 
you,” he said, but he felt the 
sting of truth in her words. For- 
tune was very much to him, but 


not as much as her love —just_ 


then. 

“Tt will give you happiness,” she 
said, more quietly, but with a pass- 
ing look of scorn ; “ the sort of hap- 
piness you care for.” 

“But I love you,” he said, with 
a gasp that was almost a sob; and 
he looked at her again with haggard 
eyes, knowing that his chance was 
gone, that his suit was hopeless. 

“And you have lost me,” she 
answered, not proudly this time, 
but sadly; and then in pity for 
him she turned to go. 

“Do not go without saying you 
forgive me. Can you forgive me, 


Reata?” 


“Yes, I forgive you,” she said 


slowly, stopping and turning at 
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the door. “It was not your fault 
if the trial was greater than your 
strength ;” and then lower, half to 
herself, she added, “I have not for- 
given myself for having ever fancied 
that I loved you.” 

As she ran down the rickety 
wooden steps with swift fect, push- 
ing back her hair to cool her face, 
she saw Arnold not far off. Ile 
was walking towards the house; for 
the last ten minutes he had been 
pacing up and down, half on guard, 
valf in waiting: he had not told 
his father of the unexpected arrival. 
Reata ran past him with her head 
averted, that he might not read the 
trouble in her face; but he glanced 
at her sharply as she passed him, 
and stood still a minute on the 
gravel looking after her flying figure 
till she vanished among the trees. 
He did not know what had passed 
within in the sitting-room, but an 
outline of it he could form in his 
mind. 

The warm May day was dying 
off into coolness; there were no 
more checkered lights on the lawn, 
and only the topmost flowers of the 
horse - chestnut ‘trees were golden 
under the last ray of the departing 
sun. Not even one little sparrow 
was about now—the top of the 
garden wall was deserted and silent; 
they had all gone off to bed, and 
tucked their heads under their 
brown wings: they would need to 
begin their night’s rest early, so as 
to be waking and up next morning 
betimes, ready to welcome the sun 
when he came over the distant hills 
to look at the world again. 

Arnold found his brother in the 
sitting-room, standing near the 
table, and stuffing away something 
into the pocket of his uniform— 
something that rustled like paper. 

“Look here, Arnold,” said Otto, 
in a still deeply-agitated voice; “I 
want you to do something for me. 
I will send you a sealed-up packet 
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as soon as I get back to Rzeszd- 
léw; will you give it to—to her?” 
he stammered, and looked at his 
brother. 

“To Fraiilein Lackenegg?” com- 
pleted Arnold; “yes, I under- 
stand.” 

“To her, yes: but don’t let any- 
body see it; it would not—not 
do.” 

“Make your mind easy,” said 
Arnold, much as Reata said to him 
five minutes before, and much in 
the same tone; “nobody shall see 
“a” 

“Thank you,” said Otto, huskily ; 
then a second after he looked up at 
his brother, “I suppose there is no 
hope for me?” 

He had not taken Arnold into 
his confidence before about this 
matter; he had deceived him along 
with the others, and as good as told 
him lies on the subject; but just at 
this moment an old instinct of boy- 
hood grew alive again. He had 
always asked Arnold for advice in 
his scrapes; sometimes not till the 
last moment, when it was too late 
to mend, for it was Otto’s way to 
go on neglecting people and leaving 
them aside when he did not want 
them, and then, when the need 
came, to turn to them and throw 
himself on their merey with trust- 
ing confidence; and when Otto 
asked for help in that utter aban- 
donment of pride and obstinacy, 
then he usually got it, even from 
those he had offended most. Arnold 
could not help him now, but look- 
ing at his younger brother, as he 
stood there before him, every inch 
a man, but almost a child in the 
helpless confidence of his eyes, the 
elder and stronger man felt him- 
self stirred with a great depth of 
brotherly affection, and by a very 
keen pity, which was hardly con- 
tempt. 

“T cannot do anything for you, 
Otto. You don’t want me to advise 
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you to break off your engagement ? 
Surely she has not asked you to do 
so?” 

“No, no, she has not, though 1 
would have done it; I told her so.” 
“You offered to break it off?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“And you would have married 
her?” 

“Oh, I would do anything to get 
her back,” he said, recklessly; “ 1 was 
engaged to her before, you know.” 

“J suspected as much; and 
she refused now when you offered 
again ?” 

“She says she does not love me 
any more; but I cannot believe, I 
will not believe it. She used to 
love me, she told me so often; it 
must be her pride which will not 
let me see it. Arnold, what am I 
to do?” 

“It is no use asking me,” said 
Arnold, his face growing clouded. 
“If you had been open with me 
long ago, I should never have 
pressed you about your marriage, 
much as I should have regretted 
your losing your fortune through 
a mésalliance; you should have 
spoken to me sooner, Otto.” 

Otto made no denial; he looked 
at his brother with an air of depre- 
cation, which was the same as say- 
ing, “ Don’t scold me!” 

Arnold found it no use trying to 
harden his heart against him. “1 
would help you now if I could, but 
I cannot advise you to break your 
word a second time.” 

“One thing I must tell you,” 
said Otto, looking up again, “I am 
not as bad as you think me; I did 
not break my word to her, she set 
me free herself because of the con- 
ditions of the will.” 

“She did quite 
Arnold, gravely. 

“ And I was a fool to take her at 
her word, was I not ?” 

“T cannot say,” said Arnold, and 
he turned away. 


right,” said 








Tue whirligig of Time has brought 
us at last to a period when Progress 
may, without extreme rashness, be 
taken as a theme for discussion— 
that is to say, when it is not un- 
pardonable sin to presume that 
there may be two opinions on that 
subject. Not very long ago the 
excellence of progress was held to 
be established on foundations so 
good and sure that nothing but 
wantonness, or profaneness, or idiocy, 
could raise a question concerning it. 
Of course, nobody was going to 
waste time in answering ribaldry 
or drivelling, and so an objector 
was likely to be very summarily 
suppressed. He was likely, indeed, 
to be encountered in a spirit like 
that which animated Mr. Bright 
recently, when an honourable mem- 
ber of the House of Commons ven- 
tured to speak of Free Trade as 
something short of a divine reve- 
lation. But signs are observable 
which indicate that progress is no 
longer protected by the taboo, and 
that a respectful examination of it 
will not be scouted as blasphemy. 
The signs which we allude to are 
patent, not mysterious, — signs. 
‘Maga’ has received no special 
inspiration anent them. No still 
small voice, like that which was 
vouchsafed to Mr. Gladstone on the 
morning when the Commons rejected 
his “Gagging Bill,’ has whispered 
that the subject has once more be- 
come profane. Perhaps if we at- 
tempt a little memoir of Progress, 
we may, in the course of it, indicate 
the signs. 

To the best of our belief, the name 
(not the idea) of Progress was first 
emphasised—first framed and glazed 
and hung up in the household, as 
one may say—through a little ren- 
contre which occurred in Parliament 
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some thirty years ago. At that 
period it was the wont of our pres- 
ent Premier, then Mr. Disraeli, to 
sit (we write figuratively) expectant 
in his tent, at the door of which 
tabernacle hung his warlike shield, 
obvious to the hostile touch of any 
and every comer. As frequent in the 
day as those words which comforted 
Yorick’s ghost did taps ring upon 
the well-proved escutcheon; and 
every tap brought forth without 
fail the owner of the pavilion to do 
battle with the adventurer, accord- 
ing to his condition—that is to say, 
to meet him in career as a knight, 
to fence with him as a gentleman 
privileged to carry,a sword, or to 
indulge him in a round with the 
cudgels or the fives, if he happened 
to be unused to polished warfare. 
In some exceptional cases it hap- 
pened that the owner of the shield 
experienced damage in the encoun- 
ter; in a few instances there were 
equal scorings, honourable to both 
combatants; but, as a rule, he who 
smote the shield came to pitiable 
grief,—he was unhorsed and bit the 
dust, he was nearly run through the 
body amid the merriment of the 
honourable ring, or at the best he 
got his head punched in a man- 
ner which a classical language 
of modern times denominates “a 
caution.” 

Now it happened that the late 
Sir James Graham one day touched 
the shield, and that, when he did 


so, he let drop. some expression 
about “taking his stand upon Pro- 
gress.” This not very intelligible 


phrase was the opening in his ar- 
mour at which the proprictor of the 
tent aimed his thrusts; and _ he, 
before he had done with it, made 
many passes through it, and ren- 
dered it not a little ridiculous. The 
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defence of it by its inventor was 
about as appropriate and complete 
as Corporal Bardolph’s vindication 
of the word “accommodate.” It 
is, however, not so much the event 
of the combat as the combat itself 
which we recall; and we revert to 
it as having brought the word 
Progress much into fashion. 

At that epoch the term Re- 
form had had its day, and had 
become vulgarised ; therefore a new 
name for the epiphany with which 
certain luminaries are evermore 
flooding the world was very ac- 
ceptable. Most of us remember 
how general and how earnest was 
the worship of Progress, until 
that word also began to be what 
Mistress Tearsheet calls  “ ill- 
sorted” — until, by reason of its 
popularity, all sorts of heterogene- 
ous things tried to sun themselves 
in its rays, and every pretender 
vaunted his own practice or inven- 
tion as a form of progress. Then 
Progress in its turn, having been 
dinned a little too persistently 
into men’s ears, got ostracised. It 
is falling back to its old workaday 
position and acceptation ; it is out 
of the Pantheon; and one may 
criticise it freely without dread of 
a thunderbolt. 

To find the origin of the progres- 
sive idea, we have to look back a 
long way—even to Paradise. But 
let none assume that Progress is of 
celestial descent because it is trace- 
able to that happy abode: for we 
remember that even there there was 
a skeleton in the — no, there was 
certainly no cupboard, and we be- 
lieve there was no skeleton, pre- 
Adamite theories notwithstanding ; 
—let us then correct the expression 
and say there was a snake in the 
grass there, which fits in better. 
Our mother Eve was the first pro- 
gressionist, and we know who made 
her so. She, like thousands of her 
descendants, was deceived as to the 
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effects of Progress. She was told 
that she would be “as gods:” she 
found that she had acquired the art 
of joining fig-leaves together, with 
the little offsets of pain, sorrow, 
and death. This is, we think, hit- 
ting the beginning of Progress with 
sufficient accuracy. Poetic minds 
have hunted her to other spheres, 
and shown how she was a plague 
to demons before man existed ; but 
we profess only to run her to 
earth. 

Such was her beginning; and 
from that day of the Fall till now, 
she has been manifesting herself at 
intervals. We do not care to trace 
her whole career; but we mark her 
reappearance at the time of the 
French Revolution. There must 
have been something in that, and 
in the general revolution which it 
produced, calculated to raise in 
men’s minds the not original idea 
that they could perfect themselves, 
and the not modest idea that they 
would forthwith do it. There was 
a new departure at the end of last 
century. The forces which were 
supposed to have repressed the up- 
ward tendencies of mankind had 
been overborne, and there was no 
bar to sages and philanthropists 
having their will. That old-world 
story of the plain of Shinar was 
wellnigh forgotten; it occurred to 
none that it was going to be re- 
peated. And yet it has been re- 
peated—is being repeated. We are 
getting, not to the skies, but to 
confusion ! 

One does not readily realise how 
it is that an idea of mankind being 
able to perfect itself now and again 
gets possession of humanity. Such 
an idea does, however, seize npon 
the race at times, and mighty must 
be its pervading ‘influence; for in 
the period just gone by it was not 
only the flighty, the enthusiastic, 
and the impious who entertained it, 
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judgment and reflecting power gave 
it their support. The late Lord 
Lytton proclaimed his belief in 
human perfectibility; but one may 
imagine that he expected the su- 
preme condition to be brought 
about by means very different from 
what is ordinarily called Progress. 
The man who declared that the 
first Reform Bill was carried by 
“enormous lying,” cannot have 
seen much connection between po- 
litical change and faultless beings. 

And there were not wanting 
many men of mark who thought 
that we might in this world work 
our way to a'l goodness, and all 
knowledge, and all power. Our 
leading statesmen did not, however, 
all view the subject in the same 
light. 

Of Lord Palmerston one is dis- 
posed to say that he held, not very 
strongly, the doctrine in question. 
He told us that we were all born 
faultless, and that it was entirely 
matter of our own choice whether 
we were virtuous or the contrary ; 
but whatever may have been his 
opinion of our power to do well, he 
had probably a strong conviction 
that our wills would take us toward 
evil. 
path as certainly as ducks will take 
to the water. Hence, perhaps, pro- 
ceeded his lordship’s easy views of 
life, and the levity with which he 
regarded things in general. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cobden 
believed not only that his fellow- 
men could be greatly improved, but 
he thought that he was the sage 
who could put them in the way of 
rapid improvement. Lis discovery 
was very simple when it was once 
hit upon; as with Columbus’s trick 
with the egg, the only difficulty 
was in first finding it out. Wars, 


Mr. Cobden thought, were the great 
obstacles to the elevation of the 
species, and he propounded a nos- 
trum for making wars to cease in 
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all lands. His prescriptions were 
received with much favour, and 
very generally followed; but the 
consequence was that war, which 


‘had before afflicted Europe with 


whips, now began to chastise it 
with scorpions. War was never, 
in modern times, more frequent or 
more desolating than it has been 
since Mr. Cobden unfolded the 
means of preserving perpetual and 
universal peace! However, al- 
though his great and impudently 
vaunted specific was no specific at 
all, Mr. Cobden may certainly be 
classed among those who believed 
in a progress which would shortly 
exalt mankind in the scale of 
beings. 

Earl Russell may be sct down as 
one who had not much faith in 
progress. Ile used to talk about 
finality, and said and did many 
things justifying the supposition 
that he considered the human race 
to have reached its zenith in the 
year 1688. 

It is a difficult thing to guess 
what may be Mr. Gladstone’s creed 
concerning progress. Whatever 
that right honourable gentleman 
may have said at one period of his 
career, he has contradicted at an- 
other; so that his arguments on 
any given question neutralise each 
other, and amount to nothing. In 
even Mr. Gladstone’s manner of 
doing things there is a baffling con- 
tradiction; for when he is legislat- 
ing or otherwise working for us to 
an end which is to be the joy of 
the whole earth, he is of an un- 
scripturally sad countenance, and 
not like a man who is going to pro- 
duce universal happiness. One 
doubts, therefore, whether he is 
himself a thorough believer in all 
the good which he announces. 
Nevertheless, it is only fair to say 
that Mr. Gladstone’s demeanour is 
not without precedent among phil- 
anthropists. To find a parallel, it 
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is only necessary to point to an 
eminent personage, a native of La 
Mancha, who, though teeming with 
projects for the good of men, showed 
a visage which was the reverse of 
mirthful. These inconsistencies of 
humanity are things which “no 
fellow can understand.” 

We have thought it well to men- 
tion these authorities and their 
views about progress; but, after 
all, the question must be, not what 
this or that sage thought of pro- 
gress, but what progress has done 
for us since it last came into fashion. 
Times are not, and for some while 
they have not been, prosperous. 
Adversity has come upon us, and 
has been received in a by no means 
philosophical spirit. She is re- 
garded as not only an unwelcome, 
but an unmixed cvil. We cannot 
ascertain by any utterance from the 
financial, or the mercantile, or the 
agricultural world, that her uses are 
held to be sweet. A toad ugly and 
venomous she is allowed to be; but 
who bethinks himself of the pre- 
cious jewel which she wears, un- 
femininely, inside her head ? 

These hard times are in some re- 
spects a satire upon progress; but 
her apostles will, of course, tell us 
that they have come in spite of her, 
and that she goes on her way in 
spite of them. We confess to not 
understanding how this can be. 
That which loses ground, no matter 
from what cause, is not progress. 
Stooping to conquer is intelligible ; 
going forward and going backward 
at the same time is not. A steam- 
ship working persistently against 
the tide, but unable to stem it, may 
be doing doughtily, but she is los- 
ing way. One asks why this is not 
as plain to progressionists as to the 
rest of the world? The answer 
seems to be that they have been 
able to turn their heads in only one 
direction. They could, like our first 
mother, see plainly enough certain 
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things which they thought they 
could alter for the better; and they 
would not believe but that, by mak- 
ing the proposed alteration, they 
must put the world forward, if only 
a little. They could not, or would 
not, see that in effecting the good 
they might also be creating an evil; 
and that it was just possible that 
the evil might more than counter- 
balance the good; so that the grand 
result must be retrogression instead 
of progress. 

To apply this. The friends of 
progress saw plainly enough some 
years ago—say about 1850—that 
the world would, sooner or later, be 
in need of many and various great 
works and appliances, demanding 
much labour and large capital. 
What they could not sce was, that 
the world was not prepared all at 
once to make such general use of 
even desirable and convenient things 
as would insure an immediate profit 
to those whose capital might be em- 
ployed in the provision of them. 
They forgot that mankind, when it 
has long been running in accus- 
tomed lines, is very hard to move 
out of the well-worn track, even for 
its own benefit. For, to see and 
appreciate advantages, and yet not 
to be ready to scize them suddenly 
at the expense of the surrender of 
cherished habits, is an infirmity by 
no. means confined to the lady who 
gave us her experiences in that re- 
spect, but rather a leaning deep-" 
seated in the nature of us all. 
We are all Medeas when first ex- 
horted to get into an improved 
groove. By-and-by, it may be, we 
turn us to our convenience and pro- 
fit, and submit to have our weal’ 
promoted. But time must be an 
element in the free and general 
acceptation of even the best things. 

The eye of a progressionist is 
now—probably it has always been 
—bigger than another part of him 
which shall not be mentioned here, 
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although Menenius Agrippa thought 
it worthy of some pointed remarks, 
and although there are said to be 
in the City some who make a god 
of it. Your progressionist is, one 
fears, greedy of results. He over- 
runs the demand. He _ procures 
the locking-up of mighty capital 
in works which cannot return a 
profit for years—which cannot, in 
some cases, endure until the time of 
harvest. The speculations of many 
of the sagacious projectors will 
probably be fulfilled some day or 
other; but that day may be a cen- 
tury off, and the works will begin 
to be profitable when they who pro- 
vided them shall be cold in their 
graves. Said Cowper— 
‘* Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry.” 


The progressionists should not 
only devise useful works, but should 
choose fitting times for executing 
them. 

Unprofitable loans, unprofitable 
works at home and abroad, unpro- 
fitable large companies, unprofitable 
manufacturing energy, unprofitable 
commerce, have followed upon this 
forcing of progress. With our faces 
toward our goal, and with all our 
hearts in our work, we have been 
dropping astern; and not only that, 
but we have lost for many a day 
our power of making head. Many 
a talent lies buried waiting a late 
' resurrection; many a one has been 
altogether lost. This is not pro- 
gress, but pseudo-progress. 

Then we may reflect how the 
failures of banks, caused chiefly by 
failures of other speculations, have 
aggravated the general losses of the 
community. And commercial dis- 
asters have been passed on to the 
producers of food and the possessors 
of houses. It was impossible but 
that, when the money-getting classes 
should be straitened, the owners of 
houses and the owners and tillers 
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of land should be straitened also. 
Hence the depression is general. 

We have been writing of at- 
tempts to hurry on human nature 
to a happy goal by means of our 
knowledge, and of the bragging 
character of the men who are so 
eager to transform us. It is not 
for a moment suggested that the 
arts are slow to improve. We re- 
cognise, and rejoice in, the triumphs 
of engineering, of telegraphy, of 
exploration, of practical geology, 
and of many another branch of 
knowledge which need not be here 
written at length. This is progress 
which can be brought to an obvious 
test and proved. It is progress 
which never prophesied — never 
promised that which it was unable 
to perform; but which went steadily 
and warily onwards until it produced 
results far surpassing expectation. 
Here is progress indeed. It is not 
of this that we would ask men to 
doubt, but of the spurious article, 
—the progress vaunted by political 
and speculative enthusiasts as des- 
tined to bring back the golden age, 
to regenerate the human race, to 
make a perfect society. Our powers 
and conveniences have been multi- 
plied without doubt by the sciences 
and arts; but morally we cannot 
be said even to hold our ground: 
we go backward. 

It is a question worthy of con- 
sideration whether the advancement 
of the arts and sciences, wherein 
we unquestionably do mark pro- 
gress, has not its debit side in the 
account, and whether we mortals 
are on the whole creditors or debtors. 
In regard to locomotion for instance, 
the department of science in which, 
perhaps, we have been most suc- 
cessful, we make our numerous and 
rapid journeys or voyages in the 
railways or steamships, travelling 
luxuriously. How would men of 


this generation endure the rough 
conveyance of sixty years ago in 
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sailing - vessels and stage - coaches? 
It is to be feared that the physique 
of Europeans generally is not what 
it was when conveniences did not, 
so abound, when the body was 
trained to greater endurance, and 
the mind necessarily enjoyed longer 
intervals of leisure. The remark is 
often made that we are living too 
fast; perhaps we are also living too 
comfortably. 

As to this matter of physique, 
however, there are some startling 
facts which tell at first view in 
favour of the present times. We 
have feats of walking, swimming, 
and boat-navigation, such as old 
records do not parallel. If they 
who achieve these feats can be re- 
garded as fairly representing the 
civilised races, the decision must be 
altogether in favour of the present. 
But it is probable that they are, 
in the present, exceptional people, 
and that, as compared with former 
generations, they do not surpass in 
power but only in the facility of 
exhibiting themselves and dispers- 
ing abroad their fame. Many a 
candle may have burnt out under a 
bushel in old days; while now there 
is not a rushlight but must have its 
candlestick and be taken about to 
shine before men as if it were a 
planet on its grand tour. 

Let us turn to another branch of 
the subject. The great zeal which 
was kindled for politically and 
socially petting the lower, and 
especially the working, classes of 
the community, was thought to be 
a sign of progress. Was it not 
rather a sign of folly? It makes 
one think again of poor old Lear 
and his daughters. The inheritance 
has been handed over to those who 
could not claim it of right, who 
were expected to repay the gift 
with measureless gratitude, but who 
have in fact turned the givers out 
of doors. The poor, dear, simple, 
honest, plodding workman, what a 
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whine we raised over him! He 
wanted only the chance to show 
that he had all the selfishness, idle 
disposition, love of indulgence, and 
entirely class ideas, which some of 
us had been fond of imputing to 
employers alone. Workmen, as we 
now see, were by no means fit to 
wield the power which has been 
given to them. They, seeking only 
immediate and short-lived gratifica- 
tion, have used their advantage so 
as largely to increase the general 
losses of the bad times; and they 
have set a seal on many contrac- 
tions of industries, which contrac- 
tions might have been but tempo- 
rary had the workmen been other- 
wise disposed. Many sources of 
wealth have, it may be feared, been 
dried up for an incalculable time by 
the rapacity and obstinacy of our 
workmen. It is needless to add 
that the portion of the working 
class which professes to serve us 
for wages in our houses has become 
a cause of general embarrassment 
and of daily trouble to hundreds of 
thousands. 

Of course only good was intended 
by those who so incautiously put 
weapons into the hands of the 
ignorant and unreflecting. But it 
is but small consolation now to 
know that the evil which has oc- 
curred was undesigned. There it 
is, and it does not represent pro- 
gress towards any great result, ma- 
terial or moral. In many respects 
it has damaged us scriously; and 
it points to anarchy and violence 
rather than to perfection. The 
work-people have not become more 
happy and contented; but they 
have become full of new desires, 
aspiring and unmanageable. 

“Well, there may have been a 
little error about giving the work- 
man his head; but it was an error 
on the right side,” the progres- 
sionists may say. “It tended, to 
elevate the men; and if there has 
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been a small hitch in a particular 
direction, don’t look too exclusively 
at that, but see how we have raised 
everybody and everything; look at 
the moral improvement.” We do 
look for it, but cannot find it. We 
_look at the Report of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, and read 
that “ the year [1878] was marked 
by a considerable increase in crime 
and drunkenness.” It seems that 
more than 84,000 persons (we fol- 
low a statement in the ‘ Standard’ 
newspaper) were arrested in the 
metropolitan district for various of- 
fences ; being an increase of nearly 
6000 as compared with the previ- 
ous year, and of more than 10,000 
as compared with the average of 
the three years ending in 1875. 
The drunken and disorderly show 
an increase of 4000 and assaults 
on the police are in excess. . This 
ought to settle the question of pro- 
gress in morality, at least as regards 
the metropolis. 


Some well-meaning persons have 


been endeavouring to repress drunk- 
enness by means of the law. If these 
philanthropists had endeavoured to 
make men generally obedient and 
temperate, they might have suc- 
ceeded as to this particular point. 
But it is too much to expect that 
when men are exhorted to contend 
for absolute, unreserved, wilful li- 
cense in everything else, they are 
going to submit themselves to the 
pleasure of others in just the very 
matter in which their affections are 
most involved and their self-control 
weakest. If our progressionists 
wish to control our people in the 
matter of drinking, they must teach 
them to be subordinate and respect- 
ful as to all matters of general con- 
cern, The person who is taught to 
rant about his rights on every petty 
occasion is not likely to surrender 
his right to get drunk. Neither can 


he who finds the magistrate consi- 
derate and tender about wife-beat- 
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ing be expected to look upon ebriety 
as a serious offence. 

Our political progress, of which 
we have had nominally so large a 
measure, pressed down and running 
over, has brought us to something 
much beyond rational liberty. It 
has not put an end to political com- 
plaints; but it has given rise to a 
new evil which threatens to be— 
nay, which is—most serious. We 
have been so encouraged to criticise 
everybody, great and small, that it is 
now the custom of the uneducated 
and undiscerning to set up their 
own judgment above that of the 
best-informed and most practised. 
Modesty, or what used to be called 
submission to superior judgment, is 
a thing unknown nowadays. Not to 
ascertain the right and abide by it, 


-but to wrangle and worry and _per- 


plex till exhaustion ends the con- 
test, is the established practice. 
Authority, in a proper sense, 
may be said to be wellnigh a thing 
of the past. Nobody—ze., no- 
body who loses—is satisfied with 
the verdict of a jury or with the 
decision of a court of law. The 
appetite for contention has been 
very carefully stimulated and pro- 
vided for. Appeal court after ap- 
peal court has been created, with 
the effect of losers being harder to 
satisfy than they were when these 
means of appeal did not exist. It 
is not only where judgment is diffi- 
cult, or where great issues are in- 
volved, that the habit of not rest- 
ing satisfied obtains; but the most 
trifling contentions, out of mere 
temper as it would seem, are car- 
ried up from court to court, so as to 
give the greatest possible amount 
of trouble and to raise costs. The 
judges seem to enter with gusto 
into the humour of the thing. One 
court delights to overthrow the 
decision at which another court 
may have arrived. Thus every 
encouragement is given to contin- 
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ued litigation. It would be much 
cheaper for plaintiff and defendant, 
and not a bit more speculative, if 
they would agree to be content with 
(say) four throws of the dice instead 
of going into four courts. 

Now when Noakes and Styles 
have a difference about some eight- 
penny matter, it may be thought to 
have received sufficient attention 
when a jury has come to a decision 
concerning it, and a judge has made 
an award. But no: neither Noakes 
nor Styles (as loser) cares a fig for 
juries or judges. He will give 
thrice as much as the subject of 
dispute to any well deserving friend ; 
but in a matter of right he’ll “ cavil 
on the ninth part of a hair.” “The 
judge,” he says, “is a muff, and no 
lawyer; the jury are a pack of 
thick- headed louts. He'll bring 
‘em to their senses!” Would it be 
any serious restriction on rational 
liberty if Noakes or Styles were 
compelled to abide by the decision 
of the court into which their case 
had first been taken, and not al- 
lowed to occupy more time of public 
servants with their squabble ? 

If the law were clear, all courts 
must in the majority of cases be 
agreed; and there would, in gen- 
eral, be but small temptation to a 
suitor who had been once unsuc- 
cessful to pay heavily for only a 
confirmation of the former award. 
But progress has so muddled and 
mystified the law, or has so assisted 
lawyers to mystify it, and so many 
means are provided of perpetuating 
even petty disputes, that the result 
is what we see. 

In ecclesiastical matters especially 
is the practice of endless disputa- 
tions far too common, and evidently 
gaining ground. No decision is 
accepted as sound. Nothing is es- 
tablished; nothing is secure. No 
two courts can view the same matter 
in the same light. Contradictions 
without end occur, to the great 
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delight of those who are fencing 
with the law, to the scandal of the 
country, and to the immense gain 
of lawyers. Every reversal by one 
court of the decision of another 
court, by stimulating the appetite 
for appealing, tends to make, it. 
must be remembered, fresh work for 
them of the long robe,and forces from 
the pockets of clients huge addition- 
al gains for the legal profession. A 
lawsuit, once begun, for however 
trivial a cause, threatens to grow to 
a momentous contest, and to be 
interminable while there remains a 
penny in the pocket of either liti- 
gant. Jarndyce versus Jarndyce was 
an invention of a hardly possible 
case, to show to what extremes law- 
suits could be carried. It is no 
exaggeration to-day; indeed, we 
fancy that many real suits surpass 
it in the very features which the 
story was intended to caricature, 
Progress has not led us to make 
adequate laws for the government 
of ecclesiastics; neither has it 
taught us how to remedy the want 
of adequate laws, now that the want, 
is apparent. With all our progress 
we know not how to remedy a cry- 
ing and shameful defect in a pro- 
vince which is all-important We 
are waiting to build up, out of pre- 
cedents in the courts, a new code 
for the Church—out of precedents 
which are themselves the issues of 
such contradictions and vacillations 
as we have described! If there is 
anything shaky or immethodical 
about a bank-note for five pounds, 
or the mode of presenting or paying 
a cheque, a dozen legislators are 
ready with remedies for an il, the 
continued existence of which for 
even another day is intolerable. 
But in a matter which we must own 
to touch us immeasurably more 
nearly than anything commercial 
can, nobody will be at the trouble 
of attempting to make our position 
comprehensible. “Let timé shape, 















and there an end,” is the motto 
which progress has moulded for our 
ming affairs. Our National 
shurch, indefinite as to its doctrine, 
unregulated as to its forms, is an 
institution which we dare not set 
about putting into a better condi- 
tion. Llere, again, progress is at 
fault. 

The foregoing remarks apply to 
the Church as it appears only too 
frequently in the law courts; but 
there is much more to be said of it 
under the head of progress. To 
speak of it in a manner befitting so 
solemn a subject, and at the same 
time to properly characterise the 
conduct of those who have begun, 
and who are now fomenting, the 
divisions in the Establishment, is 
difficult; but it is so by no fault of 
ours, We have ever wished well 
to, and in our humble sphere 
upheld, the National Church; we 
cannot speak with respect, we 
ean hardly speak with patience, 
of those of its ministers who are 
daily drawing attention on them- 
selves by arbitrarily overstepping 
the bounds by which, for at least 
several generations, the Church has 
been contained. Their absurditics, 
their narrow-mindedness, and the 
ruinous tendencies of their prac- 
tices, chase away the respect which 
one would desire to feel for them 
as clergymen. We are remarking 
on conduct, not on convictions. 
The new doctrines—they may be 
revivals, but they are new to men 
of the present day,—the new doc- 
trines may be quite right, or the 
persuasions of the Church as it was 
at the beginning of this century 
may be right. But whichever may 
ultimately prevail, that which, 
rightly or wrongly, has been estab- 
lished, should be respected and 
followed until something better 
can be gencrally received in lieu 
of it. 

We know very well that, in re- 
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gard to secular matters, it is not 
the practice for men to sct at 
naught laws which they happen 
not to approve of. They may write 
or speak against such laws, or they 
may take steps for inducing their 
countrymen to agree in condemning 
such, or in agitating for their repeal 
or amendment. Those are methods 
allowed to all her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. But the objectors do not 
presume, because they disapprove: 
or dislike such laws, to disobey 
them. It is the clergy alone who 
sect the example of defying laws 
which they happen not to like or 
not to approve. It can hardly be 
edifying to listen to the spiritual 
exhortations of a priest who has 
been for the last hour and _ half 
coolly sctting at naught the law of 
the land and the ordinances of the 
Church of which he professes to be 
a minister. Every law which has 
been passed by Parliament, and 
assented to by the sovereign, should 
be binding on every one of her 
Majesty’s subjects. There may be 
objections taken to the operation 
of the law itself, or the ground on 
which it was made, or to the legis- 
lators who made it—and such objec- 
tions may possibly be valid, and 
afford good reason for altering the 
law—but they can form no excuse 
for violating the law. When they 
who are not content with a law 
happen to be a minority of the 
nation, and therefore unable to 
alter an obnoxious edict, it is mani- 
festly their duty to submit to the 
will of the majority and to obey 
the law. 

Our present purpose, however, 
is not to point out ‘their duties to 
citizens, but to examine how far 
the actual condition and position 
of the National Church warrant us 
in boasting of having made pro- 

ess for many years past. 

The indifference with which the 
laity of this country commonly 
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regard contentions between the 


Church and the law has been 
remarked on before to-day. It is 
not new; but has it decreased 


during the recent years of so-called 
progress? Everything around us 
sugiests the answer, No. The laity 
have not become a whit more alive 
to their privileges as time has 
rolled on. They feel no jealousy 
when the term “Church,” which 
comprehends all within its pale, 
whether clerical or lay, is usurped 
by the ministers of the Church. 
Nay, the laity, through ignorance 
or inadvertence, often use the mis- 
nomer of “the Church” when 
they mean the clergy. Altogether, 
Church regulation is lamentably 
feeble and disgraceful to us. 

To suth remarks as ours it may 
possibly be replied that there are 
thousands in the country who re- 
gard the decadence of the National 
Church as a mark of progress. “ It 
is,” they say, “the earnest wish of 
us, who claim to be the enlightened 
and progressive portion of the com- 
munity, to get rid of our old-world 
Church. It is in itself a bar to 
progress, and we shall get on much 
better and niuch faster after it 
shall have been swept away.” This, 
however, is no answer to our argu- 
ment. We do not here pronounce 
on the question whether the Church 
should be maintained or not; and 
we admit that the clergy are taking 
infinite pains to convert those who 
have hitherto been ardent supporters 
of the Establishment into’ enemies 
or supine members. But this has 
nothing to do with the lawless con- 
dition of the Church, We may 
take credit for doing away with an 
Establishment which has become 
obsolete: we can take none for 
being incapable of managing or 
regulating an Establishment which 
we profess to maintain. It is our 
helplessness in respect of the rec- 
usant clergy which is disgraceful 
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to all alike, a sign that our vigour 
is relaxing, a contradiction of the 
claims of progress. We remember 
one of the most troublesome of our 
disobedient ministers to have said, 
while he was by every unworthy 
device wearying out those who were 
intrusted with the administration 
of the law, that he was being per- 
secuted. The meaning of which 
phrase was, we presume, that a 
parson ought to be allowed to break 
the laws in peace, and that to dis- 
turb him in the violation of them 
is persecution. 

Second to only the subject of 
religion is the subject of medical 
science. If we could register valu- 
able progress in that direction, there 
would be some compensation for 
shortcomings in other quarters, 
But where shall we find evidence 
of progress? Medicine moves in a 
circle. There has been for the last 
fifty years very little in it that was 
new, and there is much reason to 
fear that what little may have been 
new has not been true. Revivals 
there may have been of practices 
which had their run a century or 
more ago, and are now being 
brought out again to amuse this 
generation: but that does not mean 
progress, it means only a change of 
fashion. 

There is not a person now in the 
downhill of life but who must re- 
collect when the principles now in 
the ascendant were dominant once 
before. Half a century ago, say in 
1825, a starving system of diet was 
in fashion, and was vaunted as the 
great secret of preserving and restor- 
ing health, “Live on sixpence @ 
day—and earn it,” was a maxim 
in universal favour, thought to be 
potent against the most violent or 
the most insidious forms of disease, 
Anon it was discovered that the 
whole community was being wasted 
by abstinence, and the cure of all 
disease involved a generous—nay, & 
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very high—diet; and it was ex- 
plained to us that we were all 
starving ourselves. We have now 
reverted again to the starving sys- 
tem. The lancet, which was in 
such universal use in last century, 
has not yet been reintroduced; but 
there is no sort of security that it 
will not reappear as soon as its 
former reign may be sufficiently 
forgotten to allow it to come back 
as a novelty. For fashion, not 
science, rules everything in medi- 
cine. One lucky man with a 
good name starts away on a 
tack which is oblique to the pre- 
vailing mode. His good fortune is 
noised abroad, and the whole pack 
follows him, shouting his cries and 
reciting his maxims, until another 
bold and lucky innovator is able to 
turn the current once more and lead 
off on a new course. Is this a hard 
judgment on the profession? We 
think not. But let us consider one 
of the practices to which we have 
alluded, and ascertain how it may 
support or contradict the criticism 
that we have ventured to pass. 
Blood-letting, which was a universal 
practice a century ago, and which 
is altogether discountenanced now, 
must be either right or wrong. If 
it was right, then the whole pro- 
fession is to-day following like a 
flock of sheep an erroneous and 
vicious fashion. If it is wrong, 
still, while it was in fashion, all 
followed it without hesitation. If 
it had been only an accidental error 
in the career of true science, some 
able and honest men would have 
lifted up their voices against it. The 
Faculty would have been divided, 
and truth would at last have pre- 
vailed. But there is not the least 
reason to suppose that, until the 
fashion had pretty near worn itself 
out, any one doubted of the efficacy 
of blood-letting. All went for it as 
unanimously as all now oppose it. 
Nobody was against it then; no- 
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body is for it now. This looks 
much more like ignorance guided 
by fashion than like science search- 
ing for solid truth. 

We are aware that the opinion 
which we have ventured to express 
has been met by an explanation 
intended to vindicate the purely 
scientific practice of medical men in 
last century and in this. “ Man- 
kind are not the same now,” says 
the apologist, “as they were a hun- 
dred years ago. Copious bleeding 
on almost all occasions was the 
right thing for constitutions of that 
day; but modern constitutions re- 
quire a totally different treatment. 
Blood-letting was salutary then ; but 
it is decidedly destructive now.” | 

This generation is expected, then, 
to believe that habitually and co- 
piously to deplete their veins was 
good for mankind seventy years 
ago, but that in the present day it 
is undesirable to deprive a human 
being of a drop of his blood! Be 
it remembered that it is not a mo- 
dification of a practice that is under 
consideration, but a total reversal of 
it. It might be intelligible that 
blood-letting is not as extensively 
or as profusely required as it was 
three generations ago; but that is 
not at ali the doctrine that we are 
taught. Modern practice is, in re- 
gard to blood-letting, diametrically 
opposed to the practice of the 
eighteenth century. Does anybody 
believe that we are so entirely un- 
like our fathers and grandfathers as 
to require a diametrically opposite 
treatment to that which was good 
for them? The whole race cannot 
have so changed in this remarkable 
particular ! 

The same defence may be made 
of the alternative starving and feed- 
ing; but can we accept the argu- 
ment? Was there a radical change 
in Englishmen’s bodies from 1800 
to 1840; another from 1840 to 
1865; and another from the last 
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date to 1879? If not, why does 
medicine vacillate so? Two doctors 
manage to meet each other with 
steady countenances; and we have 
no doubt two augurs could always 
manage to do the same, notwith- 
standing Cicero’s jest on the sub- 
ject. Men can compose their facial 
muscles when their bread depends 
on their so doing. 

We adopt to-day what we dis- 
carded yesterday, and esteemed the 
day before. The lancet will have 
its turn again, without doubt. Some 
bold man will open a vein and 
eifect a cure. He will vaunt his 
method, and the profession will 
ran after him. It is in the nature 
of man to be fond of novelty; more 
especially is it in the nature of sick 
man to be eager for change. The 
invalid can judge of the insuffici- 
ency of that which is, and hail 
with delight something different 
from the long unsuccessful reme- 
dies—something which once more 
revives the hope of recovery. Thus, 
any practice which has been long 
enough in abeyance to have been 
forgotten, can be revived and go 
through another probation, to be 
again rejected, and to be superseded 
by some other revival, possibly by 
the very fancy which supplanted it 
before. 

Unlike medical fancy, science 
advances by safe and sure steps— 
not accepting anysfact or doctrine 
until well satisfied of its worth, 
and then not easily surrendering 
it again. The inductive method 
would spoil all the harvests now 
derivable from remedies and doc- 
trines temporarily popular. It 
needs only to compare any science 
(take natural history, for instance) 
which has been surely if slowly 
making way during a given term of 


ears, with medicine, to receive . 
’ > J 


by what haphazard stages, by what 
guess-work, by what change for 
mere change’s sake, by what un- 
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philosophical motions, the latter 
maintains its course. And in say- 
ing this, let us not, for the sake 
of scoring a point, be so unjust 
as to keep out of sight the diffi- 
culties whose operation, probably, 
is accountable for many medical 
vagaries. Medicine cannot be, ex- 
cept under severe restrictions, an 
experimental science. The prac- 
titioner must observe fleeting facts 
while engaged in the cure of disease, 
—the cure and not the observation 
being, for the moment, his principal 
care. He cannot prolong the dis- 
eased condition for the sake of be- 
coming learned concerning it. His 
treatment is subject to disadvantage 
from the recklessness, folly, wilful- 
ness, or inaccuracy of his patients; 
and these he cannot control. He 
must, in the majority of cases, live 
by his art, not for his science. He 
must make his practice as little 
disagreeable as possible. For. his 
patient’s sake as well as for his 
own he must make no confession of 
ignorance: one great agent towards 
cure is lost if once confidence is 
weakened. The physician does not 
work upon inert matter; he has 
moral as well as material facts to 
regard; and as no two human 
forms ever are exactly alike, so, we 
may fairly presume, no two human 
constitutions can be exactly alike— 
this fact in itself necessitating some 
uncertainty in the science. 

But after every allowance has been 
made, there is still no excuse for 
medicine wheeling in flighty orbits, 
instead of advancing in a decorous 
and steady career. If its living 
subjects are immensely varied, they 
are at the same time immensely 
numerous, and afford instances in 
plenty from which can be drawn 
general conclusions. Its own vot- 
aries, also, are more numerous and 
widespread than those of any science 
whatever, Its movement cannot be 
other than slow; yet it may be 



































sure. One established truth is 
better than all the ad captandum 
nostrums in the world; and one 
sees not why truth may not be 
built upon truth in medicine as in 
other branches of knowledge. 

But it is in politics that we find 
the greatest boasters about progress, 
It is through enlightened legislation 
(i. e., the legislation favoured by the 
party of progress) that the world is 
to advance to perfection. Through- 
out the greater part of the present 
century, progressionists were in the 
ascendant, and were eternally re- 
minding us of the good seed which 
they were sowing. It is reasonable 
to expect that by this time, if ever, 
there should be some show of fruit. 
We look around us, and what do we 
see? we ask for testimony, and 
what do we hear? A dead-lock is 
apparent in the business of the Le- 
gislature: from all sides is reiterat- 
ed the assertion that parliamentary 
government is on its trial. Those 
who say and write this so frequent- 
ly, do not add anything to the re- 
mark; but the frequent repetition 
shows that there is something be- 
hind which nobody likes to be 
the first to say. And that “some- 
thing” is, that parliamentary gov- 
ernment has been found wanting. 
Behold here a discovery not very 
flattering to progress. Parliament, 
which was to set everything else 
right, has become, through progress, 
wellnigh unworkable. The evil is 
not an accident which can be charged 
upon the “ depression,” or upon the 
seasons, or upon any particular men. 
The case of Parliament was never 
before such; therefore, as to its 
working power, and as to the re- 
spect which it can command from 
the country, it is much lower than 
it has been since the days of the 


Tudors. When Cromwell cleared. 


the House of Commons by force, 
he, in doing so, bore testimony to 
its power in its own province. It 
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knew how to maintain its influ- 
ence—it was a check upon his ar- 
bitrary proceedings, and he sup- 
cag it with his men of war, 
hings are very different now: it 
is running down through internal 
disorganisation and decay. 

It is another way of stating the 
case to say that Parliament has no 
longer firmness or moral courage. 
The cause of this it is not easy to 
point out. One means“of bringing 
the infirmity to light has been the 
election by the constituencies of 
men belonging to a very low class. 
These, by straining parliamentary 
forms to their utmost, have shown 
that Parliament cannot bear any 
strain at all. The regulations were 
made for gentlemen, and will not 
restrain those who choose to take 
every means possible for resisting 
or evading them. 

There is, of course, some reason 
for the feeblencss which appears in 
our “High Court.” We have said 
above that we cannot explain this 
lamentable infirmity; but we may 
just suggest one possible cause of 
the House of Commons being so 
incapable of self-regulation. Is it 
not supposable that the ballot may 
have a great deal to do with in- 
timidating individuals, and so with 
imparting timidity to the whole 
assembly? At present no member 
can tell by what party or in what 
interest he has been returned. He 
never knows how his vote (except 
upon a decidedly party question) 
may affect his unknown supporters, 
and operate at the next election. 
He is pretty easy about his general 
politics; but an incautious vote 
touching freedom of debate, or 
directed against a knot of noisy 
senators, might, for aught he knows, 
endanger his seat. The risk is too 
great for his moral courage to face, 
and so he only fumes in silence 
while the House is being turned 
into a bear-garden. ll side issues, 
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or what he would call such, he 
thinks it safer to avoid. If this be 
so, the ballot, which decidedly, as 
we believe, was intended as pro- 
gress, has brought about something 
very like retrogression. A mem- 
ber no longer knows what interests 
he represents. 

It is now a proven fact that rules 
for the House of Commons must be 
something more than resolutions 
for its guidance. They must be 
stringent and ingenious prescrip- 
tions, framed for the express pur- 

ose of baffling perverse natures 
who take delight in obstructing the 
proper business of the Legislature. 
And probably they will not answer 
the intended purpose unless the 
breach of them shall be followed by 
a penalty, and that penalty shall 
be sternly inflicted. For with 
confusion of face we must remem- 
ber, that we can no longer look to 
proper feeling or a sense of decency 
to set matters right. Either pun- 
ishment must cure the evil, or it is 
incurable. We are familiar with 
the dispositions of certain persons 
who delight in damaging works of 
art which may be provided for the 
general amusement and instruction, 
who break lamps and railings, who 
pelt passenger trains, having, as far 
as can be ascertained, no incite- 
ment to do so but the love of mis- 
chief. If there were any region 
from which we might have felt 
certain that this wanton spirit 
would have been excluded, it is the 
House of Commons. But there it 
is, not only present but dominant. 
The most notable examples of wan- 
ton and mischievous perversity are to 
be found in the Honourable House. 
It seems pitiful to be taking daily 
vengeance on the boys of the 
street when older and more mis- 
chievous “boys” daily insult the 
House of Commons with impunity. 

After all, the licence enjoyed by 
obstructive members of the House 
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is not itself the evil which troubles 
us. It is only a symptom, ‘the 
reductio ad absurdum which makes 
the existence of incapacity apparent 
to the general eye. The obstrue- 
tionists are but the sores and 
blotches on the surface, which prove 
that beneath the surface there is 
widespread disease. There must 
have been deep-seated disorder be- 
fore obstructionists could have had 
a chance of trying their pranks: 
flies do not create corruption ; they 
appear when it is already present. 
We must look deeper than the 
daily obstructions if we would un- 
derstand the retrograde condition 
of Parliament. 

Before honourable members took 
to wilfully stopping useful business, 
the practice largely obtained of 
allowing paltry matters to usurp the 
place of important ones, and of tak- 
ing up the time of the Legislature 
in debating the merest trifles. If the 
day were three times as long as it 
is, and if a generation could last as 
long as in the days of Enoch, there 
might be nothing ridiculous in this, 
For discussion, even in small things, 
is often profitable; and if time can 
be found for it, there should be no 
disposition to restrict it. 

But our days are but a span long, 
whether we speak of the earth’s 
revolution or our own lives. Only 
a limited amount of work can be 
done by one sect of men. It is 
reasonable, therefore, that the high- 
est and gravest public court should 
confine its attention to matters of 
deepest importance, and should 
relegate minor subjects to inferior 
assemblies. There are always fri- 
volous people who imagine that 
their own crotchets are the noblest 
studies on which the human mind 
can employ itself; and these would 
never willingly allow their hobbies 
to be put aside for height or depth, 
for principalities or powers, for life 
or death. But a legislative assem- 








bly, properly qualified for its work, 
would, with a strong hand, reject 
all business which might be beneath 
its cognisance. It would sweep 
away all pretext for wasting valu- 
able time in bald disjointed chat, or 
in worse than that. 

Is it necessary that Ministers 
should be subjected every day to a 
series of questions! At present 
questions are asked, for various rea- 
sons. Some are important and of 
much general interest, others are of 
very trifling account. Many are put 
in consequence of statements, en- 
tirely unauthenticated, which may 
have appeared in the newspapers. 
A great many are put simply to 
annoy or embarrass Ministers ; often 
they are intended merely to insult 
the men who have to answer them. 
“Have you not been jobbing, or 
peculating, or lying?’ or, not un- 
frequently, ‘“ Do you not intend to 
cheat, or lie, or misappropriate ¢” 
for to ingenious insolence, what a 
man has not done may be made as 
good a handle for insulting him as 
what he has done. 

Jones, by some freak of the bal- 
lot-box, which he understands as 
little as anybody, has found himself 
one day an honourable member. 
He has never descried an oppor- 
tunity adapted, in his opinion, for 
demonstrating to the august as- 
sembly his peculiar talents, of 
which, when aptly paraded, he does 
not think meanly at all. The ses- 
sion is running out while Jones 
waits his occasion, and he is face to 
face with the danger of having to 
go back to his constituents an un- 
distinguished politician. A modest 
representative, Jones thinks, may 
meet the kind of fate which has 
been by another person (no ac- 
quaintance of Jones) denounced 
against vapid poets,—he will go to 
the wall, men, gods, and columns 
consenting; or, as Jones puts it, 
electors, party leaders, and news- 
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papers not caring a—well, not car- 
ing; why does Jones pse an ex- 
pletive? The thought of this danger 
soon brings him to a resolve. Dar- 
ing greatly, he says that if the oe- 
casion will not come to Jones, Jones 
will go to the occasion, ay, and be 
equal to it—there! Accordingly he, 
having always attentively perused 
the ‘ Daily Snare,’ his oracle, now 
takes to studying it intensely (as 
the new phrase is); he turns its 
pages with a nocturnal and a daily 
fist. “Ha, ha! what is this, eh?’ 
says Jones one night which he has 
toiled through to the small hours of 
morning, and as yet taken nothing. 
“What is this? this looks like a 
matter of some importance, and not 
one of our numskull rulers perceives 
the gravity of the situation. Well, 
rest you easy, gentlemen; you will 
soon know that everybody is not 
asleep.” The pearl of price which 
Jones, and Jones only, has appreci- 
ated, is an announcement that Rus- 
sia is maintaining a flotilla on the 
Caspian Sea. This, he opines, is a 
profound and insidious scheme for 
suddenly breaking into the Mediter- 
ranean. While we are assiduously 
watching the coasts of Turkey and 
Egypt, our vigilant foe is quietly 
preparing to checkmate us. The flo- 
tilla will be between us and our 
charge before we can say “Jack 
Robinson,” as the sailors have it. By 
Jove, what a peril! what a near 
thing! only Jones is alive to it 
at last. He mentions his discov- 
ery at his dinner-table, where 
Mrs. J. and every one else are 
shocked and impressed by the dis- 
covery, but somewhat calmed by 
the assurance that Jones will not 
let the matter sleep, never fear. 
Jones’s confidants at the club (it 
is Wednesday night) are equally 
shocked, and similarly reassured. 
On Thursday Jones launches his no- 
tice at the Foreign Minister. Jones 
will demand to-morrow whether the 
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right honourable gentleman is aware 
of a flotilla being collected in the 
Caspian ; and if so, to be informed 
as to any provision which may 
have been made to protect the 
Levant in case of a sudden de- 
scent of the Russian flotilla at- 
tempting to separate us from 
Turkey and Egypt. There is a 
murmur among Jones’s associates, 
which intimates that he has made 
a hit; there are a few little laughs, 
which seem to say that the laughers 
know Jones to be chaffing, but 
don’t exactly catch the point of the 
joke: while about the House gener- 
ally are looks of intelligence which 
Jones doesn’t see. On the whole, 
he is immensely satisfied with his 
achievement, and is beginning to 
anticipate the moving of a vote of 
. censure, when suddenly the Minister 
rises, and says that he has no ob- 
jection to answering the hon. mem- 
ber’s question at once. He is quite 
aware of the flotilla in the Caspian ; 
her Majesty’s Government have not 
taken any step to prevent the flo- 
tilla from breaking into the Medi- 
terranean. Jones is now puzzled, 
for a loud laugh resounds from 
many parts of the House, not at all 
the utterance which he intended to 
provoke. He is angry, and about 
to give notice of another question 
for to-morrow, but thinks he may as 
well consult his friends first, as the 
levity of the House, as well as the 
indifference of the Government to 
our interests, must be reproved. 
One of Jones’s allies says he is 
blest (or otherwise) if he doesn’t 
think the Caspian is separated by 
a tract of land from the Mediter- 
ranean, and there’s no direct pas- 
sage. Stuff! says Jones. But they 
get the maps, turn to the indices, 
find the Caspian, and do not find 
any outlet at all. Its waters are 
like the great ideas in Jones’s brain ; 
they are there, but cannot get out. 
Jones talks of citing Messrs. Wyld, 









Arrowsmith, Keith Johnston, and 
others whose names are on the title- 
pages of atlases, to the bar of the 
ouse, to answer for breach of privi- 
lege in not having shown in their 
maps the way out of the Caspian ;. 
but this froth subsides, of course, 
and there is a jest against Jones. 
Mr. Sniffit—a very different per- 
son from Jones—boasts that he 
belongs to no party, but thinks. 
that, for all that, he has done, and 
will do yet, some good in his 
generation. He is celebrated for 
discovering the most extraordinary 
things, all more or less inimical to 
freedom and justice. He has no 
ally, or at any rate very few allies. 
Nobody suppresses his laugh when 
Sniffit walks up the nursery of a 
larger mammal. Indeed some fun 
is expected whenever he is on his 
legs. But Sniffit has had a bit of 
lucky inquisition once or twice in 
his life, and has been quite con- 
vinced of his usefulness. It is too 
much to expect the appearance of a 
nugget at every stroke of the tool. 
And so Sniffit goes on, certain that 
his diggings will be profitable again 
ere long. “Is it true,” asks Sniffit 
suddenly of the Colonial Secretary, 
“that five negroes were recently 
sold in the market at Barbadoes? 
and did this infamous iniquity take 
place while the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, and the Chief Justice of 
the island were calmly looking on, 
indifferent to, or rather abetting, 
the transaction? Honourable gen- 
tlemen might be amused, but he, 
Sniffit, had reason to believe that 
the English public were cruelly 
deceived as to the real condition of 
things in our plantations. We 
fancied that we had established 
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the rule of justice, liberty, an 

Sniffit is stopped by the Chair, 
and reminded that he cannot make 
a speech on the occasion. He 
apologises, being a not disorderly 
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person, and says he will reserve his 
remarks until the time shall come 
for a motion, which he foresees 
that it will be necessary for him 
to make, unless, as is probable, an 
abler advocate should see Ile 
is stopped again and subsides. Three 
days later, he is informed that the 
Minister is aware of no transaction 
such as Sniffit has described: he 
does not believe that it ever took 
place. He will, however, make 
inquiries, Sniffit begs that he will 
not trouble himself to do so, as he, 
Sniffit, has learned by later advices 
that the whole story was a mistake. 
He is a conscientious man, and does 
not intend to be troublesome, only 
to be useful. 

But for really smart questioning 
Ranker is the man. What a world 
of meaning is there in one of his 
interrogatories! “Is it intended,” 
asks Ranker, “to credit the public 
with the interest of certain termin- 
able annuities which fell in six 
weeks ago; and if so, when and 
how? Is the Minister aware that 
to misappropriate public money is 
a high crime and misdemeanour?” 
Again, Ranker will ask, “ How was 
the statement that a certain ap- 
pointment had been made strictly 
according to routine to be con- 
strued? A routine might be very 
bad. It might be the routine for 
all public appointments to be made 
to further the private views of a 
caren in office.” An indignant 

inister has got to stand up and 
answer these vulgar insults in calm 
and courteous language. He can 
no longer imprint the answer upon 
Ranker’s person, or dare that inci- 
sive person to the field. If he 
could, it is more than suspected 
that the character of Ranker’s 





ueries would be different; but 
the House has guaranteed security 
to the asker of such, and Ranker 
revels in the licence. He knows, 
of course, that no useful end can 
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possibly be served by his conduct, 
Certainly not; but there is a 
natural brutality in Ranker’s dis- 
position which he cannot forbear 
to indulge. It is the pleasure of 
Ranker to be not only politically 
opposed to the Administration, but 
to cherish a personal and insatiable: 
hatred against every member of it, 
Of course, unhappy Ministers know 
very well in what light Ranker re- 
gards them; but it is not Ranker’s 
way to speak his sentiments once 
for all and have done with speaking 
them. Ile is for ever repeating the 
assurances of his distinguished de- 
testation, and he is more especially 
moved to do this whenever a Min- 
isterial success or merit causes less 
bitter minds to applaud them. It 
does not occur to Ranker that his 
adversaries are capable of enjoying 
a quict satisfaction, and that every 
one of his ebullitions has a silver 
lining to their view, inasmuch as it 
convinces them how intensely Ran- 
ker is exercised by their well-doing 
and their continuance in power, 
Jones and Sniffit are tiresome fools; 
Ranker is a blackguard. 

But the question is, whether an 
immense advantage might not be 
gained for the advancement of real 
business if Jones, Sniffit, and Ran- 
ker were all obliged to shut up. 
We can, however, take all classes of 
questions together, and ask whether 
the questioning cannot be managed 
so as not to take up the time of 
Parliament. Most, if not all, of 
the questions are answered from 
the records of the public offices, 
Notice has first to be given of them, 
and when the notice has expired, 
they are repeated and answered. 


Now, why could not the notices be © 


given to persons specially appointed 
to receive them in a side chamber? 
If this were done, the course of 
obtaining the answer would be 
exactly what it is now. And a 
further economy of the time of 
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Parliament might be effected by 
the answer being delivered to the 
questioner by the same official who 
might have originally received the 
question. Thus the whole system 
of question and answer might go 
on collaterally with the statements 
and debates usually conducted in 
the House. But the system sug- 
gested is a muffled system. How 
would the public anxiety, which 
these questions are understood to 
represent, be allayed, if this quict 
and guasi private method were 
adopted? The answer is, that the 
public is informed at present only 
through the press; and every ques- 
tion and the answer to it might be 
published as accurately and fully 
under the scheme proposed as un- 
der that at present in use. 

The plan of not putting the 
questions in open Parliament, where 
they can be put to Ministers per- 
sonally, would most likely have the 
effect of materially reducing the 
number of them. The pleasure of 
asking the captious and insolent 
queries would be entirely lost if the 
whole process were conducted in 
writing; and the questioners under 
such circumstances would probably, 
in most instances, not care to put 
them. 

The [louse might conveniently 
discard a great many subjects, be- 
sides questions, which at present 
occupy its time. It will have to 
restrict its business, to uphold its 
own dignity, and to maintain its 
worth in the estimation of the 
country, or it may find the ground 
sliding from under it in some un- 
foreseen way. If it cannot prevent 
such a land-slide, far less will it be 
competent to check one that has 
already commenced. Should the 
slide begin, we shall have advanced 
a step towards anarchy, which the 
most sanguine of our perfectionists 
will hardly mistake for progress. 

The sort of licence which now 


obtains is something very different 
from rational liberty. Locke, it 
will be remembered, in his chapter 
on Liberty, says that it is a con- 
temptible freedom which only en- 
ables a man to play the fool. And 
a lsok round should convince us 
that it is a freedom of the kind 
which he stigmatises to which pro- 
gress has brought us. Nobody will 
submit himself to another; our 
whole lives are taken up with in- 
terminable discussions; and noth- 
ing, great or small, can be regarded 
as determined or established. 

Now we shall never induce silly 
or vicious people to refrain from 
being tedious or troublesome: the 
only chance of silencing them lies 
in depriving them of their oppor- 
tunity of being so. And that, in 
some way or other, will, we doubt 
not, be done. Our existing powers 
may do it if they have the necessar 
energy, courage, and tact. If they 
are not able to do it, the public 
nevertheless will not allow its work 
to stand still on that account, but 
will, from some of its resources, find 
actors who will take the lead away 
from the incessant talkers. When 
tekel is glaring at us from the wall, 
the dominion will pass into new 
*hands. As Burke foresaw that 
anarchy in France must end in 
military despotism, so we may ex- 
pect some rather rude disturbance 
of our aimless talk. It is immate- 
rial whether an outside multitude 
overawe our rulers, as in France, 
or whether they themselves bring 
business to a dead lock by extending 
unlimited complaisance to prosers 
and obstructionists. The result is 
the same; matters of moment do 
not receive due attention. We can 
do nothing but tie knots in every 
simple process of business, and 
somebody assuredly will cut the 
knots and push from their places 
the spinners thereof. 

The reaction (supposing that we 
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are not warned in time) will be 
violent and unwelcome. It will 
probably not confine itself to reme- 
dying defects and giving vigour to 
business. The swing of the pen- 
dulum the other way will take us 
much farther than we care to go. 
We may find an iron collar restrain- 
ing liberty, and allowed to do so 
because liberty, having degenerated 
into licence, has become intolerable. 
But we may yet be wise in time; 
we. may be our own physicians; we 
may stop practices which are neither 
profitable nor healthy. May such 
be the way we shall take. Only, 
whatever may eventually be our 
road out of the difficulty, let us not 
satirise with the name of progress 
the ill-advised courses which on 
brought us into it. 

Talkers and experimentalists have 
had their day, and have proved 
themselves to be worse than unpro- 
fitable. Practical men are wanted 
—men not given to much speaking, 
but able to discern between the 
greater and the less, able to detect 
imposture and evil counsel, and 
courageous enough to put down 
hurtful practices. As, according to 
the Vicar of Wakefield, the man 
who marries and brings up a family 
is of more real value in the world 
than he who only talks of popula- 
tion, so now the man who can 
govern, who can stop senseless 
twaddle, and can get our institu- 
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tions into working order, will be 
worth ten thousand professing pro- 
gressionists who promise Elysium 
and put us on the road to Chaos. 

Human nature, we may rely on 
it, is not yet sufficiently  spiri- 
tualised to be trusted with un- 
limited freedom. We require to 
be restrained and guided as much 
as ever we did. There is hardly 
any situation in which we might 
not profitably be made to feel a 
greater responsibility for what we 
may do, and be reminded that 
there are others in the world be- 
sides ourselves. 

One of the first steps towards 
the amendment of things is to ac- 
quire the conviction that they are 
not as good as they may be, or as 
they may be represented to be. So 
we have invited our readers to a 
contemplation of several matters, 
touching us very nearly, which do 
not appear to thrive. We ask them 
to forget for a while the sounding 
phrasés by which it is customary to 
deceive them as to the real condi- 
tion of things; to accept no poison- 
ous nostrum on the specious recom- 
mendations of interested advocates ; 
and to reflect how little moral ad- 
vancement our race has been able 
to make for itself since it made 
its first attempts; and how much 
deeper than politics can reach, it 
must go before there is a chance of 
change worthy the name of Progress. 
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I.—JOHN WEST SETS 


Tue good ship Marie Hamilton, an 
Aberdeen clipper, 700 tons burthen, 
bound for Sydney, is forging her 
way down the Channel with a fair 
wind in her topsails. The pilot has 
gone on shore, and with his depar- 
ture the last adieu to England has 
been spoken. The green slopes of 
Sussex are sinking over the quar- 
ter. Beachy is already behind; 
and if the passengers can catch the 
Needles before nightfall, they will 
have had their last look of their 
fatherland. Most of them are too 
full of the parting to speak much. 
Remembrances of friends left be- 
hind crowd their memories, and the 
receding shores give a point to the 
poignancy of their parting regrets. 
To-morrow it will be different, 
when there is only the wide sea to 
greet the eye on coming on deck. 
Then men’s minds must turn per- 
force to the new land whither For- 
tune has beckoned them with 
smiles that, in too many cases, may 
turn out to have been delusive. 
Then the life of the voyage will 
have begun: friendships will be 
formed, the seeds of enmities sown, 
and the social organisation of the 
floating microcosm will enter upon 
its three months’ course of devel- 
opment. 

John West leans over the side; 
and as the lights fade in the loom 
of the darkening coast, his whole 
life seems to come up before him 
and fade also into the past. He 
thought of the fond mother who 
had been called away too soon, be- 
fore she could see her boy ripening 
into manhood ; of the father whose 
naturally feeble constitution had 
scarcely rallied from the shock of 
her loss, but whose tender affection 
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and care had been exerted to’ their 
utmost, so that John might never 
feel his loss. Though of a good 
family, Ambrose West had been 
only a poor curate in a manufac- 
turing town, who had all his life 
to struggle with poverty, and who 
had been indebted for the means of 
giving his son a good education to 
the bounty of a female relation, who 
had accidentally seen the hand- 
some young lad, and had bequeath- 
ed his father, in trust for him, a 
sum of £1500. How he might 
best turn this legacy to his boy’s 
account was a thought ever present 
in Mr. West’s mind, and his anxiety 
was quickened all the more by a 
consciousness that his own end was 
rapidly approaching. That his son 
should not have to live like him 
self—a penniless scholar—he was 
determined; and his acquaintance 
with an old schoolfellow who had 
made a fortune in Australia led him 
to think of a career in that coun- 
try for John. Mr. Cosgrove, who 
at first had been inclined to throw 
cold water on the clergyman’s 
scheme, readily undertook to be 
John West’s patron when he heard 
that the lad would have some small 
capital to invest in the colony. 
“ Australia is the finest field in the 
world for a young man with a little 
money,” Cosgrove had said with 
enthusiasm. “You buy your sheep 
or cattle, travel them on to a mag- 
nificent country, lease it from the 
Government for a mere trifle, and 
in a few years your sheep and cattle 
will have multiplied six or eight 
times over, and you are a made 
man. Mere accumulation will make 
you arich man. You live the life 
of a prince,—out on the green 













downs all day, riding through the 
forests, and home at night to your 
comfortable bunk, turn in, and you 
sleep like a top.” 

This prospect did much to re- 
assure Mr. West of his son’s future, 
and he could look forward to the 
end, which was now close at hand, 
with a feeling of more cheerfulness. 
There were many points in Mr. Cos- 
grove’s character that did not re- 
commend themselves to Mr. West; 
but he could make allowances for 
his neighbour’s roughness and vul- 
arity, as the crust under which 
i a spirit of honesty and fair 
dealing. When Mr. West died, 
Jolin was scarcely seventeen, and 
he at once passed under the guard- 
ianship of Mr. Cosgrove. Neither 
John West nor his father had 
much knowledge of Mr. Cosgrove’s 
colonial career, or of the way in 
which he had accumulated his for- 
tune. But while John is thus leaning 
over the side of the Marie Lamil- 
ton watching the night settle down 
upon the bank of gloom which is 
all that is now left of the English 
coast, we shall give a few particu- 
lars regarding the man who is 
now our adventurer’s guardian. He 
had, as a boy, been a school -fel- 
low of Mr. West, and had gone out 
to California when the discovery of 
gold first attracted a rush of emi- 
gration in that direction. Ie had 
made money, but had been victim- 
ised by a partner of superior clever- 
ness if not of more honesty than 
himself. Attracted by the glowing 
accounts of the wealth of New 
South Wales which followed the 
famous discovery of gold by Har- 
graves in that colony, Cosgrove was 
next drawn towards the new El 
Dorado, taking with him about 
nine hundred pounds—the pro- 
ceeds of his Californian enterprise. 
In the new colony his previous ex- 
perience stood him in good stead ; 
and after engaging in many opcra- 
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tions of land-jobbing, money -ad- 
vancing, and other dealings of 
doubtful character, he soon found 
himself fairly on the road to wealth, 
Ile had married meanwhile; but 
his wife had died and left him 
with one son—a boy called Ralf; 
and soon after, Cosgrove once more 
looked around him for a mate by 
whose means he might manage to 
raise himself another step in the 
social ladder. 

His choice fell upon a young 
widow lady of good family though 
rather slender means. LIfer hus- 
band, a young and promising Gov- 
ernment ofticial, had been accident- 
ally killed by a fall from his horse, 
leaving his young wife and. her 
little girl Ruth, an infant in arms, 
to make the most of the small sum 
he had been able to save. She 
was received in the best society 
which the capital of New South 
Wales afforded; and in marrying 
her, the wily squatter looked for- 
ward to a more extended field of 
labour than he had as yet been able 
to operate upon. Llis wealth, ad- 
dress, and rather presentable appcar- 
ance, procured for him a favourable 
termination to a suit which, as far 
as the poor lady knew, she had 
every reason to regard as a desirable 
one, but which could only have an 
unfavourable ending. Not long 
after the marriage, through his 
wife, he induced a cousin of hers, 
a young man of considerable wealth, 
to emigrate to Australia. Cosgrove 
had shortly before this sold his 
original property and bought an- 
other, much Jarger, chiefly on bills, 
his money being mysteriously dis- 
posed of, no one knew how. Lis 
name could have procured advances 
from the banks to an almost in- 
definite amount. le had laid a 
trap for some one, and his wife's 
cousin walked into it. 

Greed of gold, and Cosgrove’s 
specious arguments, induced him to 
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place a large amount of cash in the 
farmer’s hands as part payment of 
a half-share in the station, which 
had never been paid for; and the 
utterly inexperienced one hugged 
himself in the expectation of untold 
wealth. To his intense astonish- 
ment, he was awakened from this 
delusion about a year afterwards by 
his partner, who coolly announced 
himself a ruined man; finished up 
by informing him that he could not 
meet his bills—that the mortgagees 
had foreclosed, and were now about 
to take possession. The unsuspect- 
ing youth at first thought a joke was 
intended, and some time elapsed 
before he actually realised the ghast- 
ly truth. 

“Do you mean to say that the 
station was not yours when I bought 
half of it ?” 

“Well; it was mine to a certain 
extent. I bought it on advances 
from the banks, hoping to clear off 
the debt by degrees. Depreciation 
in wool, interest and compound in- 
terest, have not only prevented 
that, but it has put me some thou- 
sands in debt; and as I told you, 
the mortgagees are sending up to 
take possession.” 

“ But they shan’t get possession,” 


returned the young man, alarmed 


and growing angry; “I own an 
interest in the property. I won't 
be swindled out of my money. Let 
them pay that back to me, and I'll 
go. I hold your bond of partner- 
ship. I dare them to set foot on 
the place while I am here.” 

“Listen,” said the other; “ you 
had better destroy that little paper.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. 
I shall publish it in every news- 
paper. Though you have married 
my cousin, I’ll proclaim your treach- 
ery everywhere.. I'll P 

“Hold on,” rejoined his quon- 
dam partner, serenely surveying his 
victim; “I have no money—over- 
drawn my account long ago—every 
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one knows that. I owe about 
£10,000. The mortgagees are will- 
ing to give me a clearance when 
I give up the station. Should it 
come to their ears that you are 
my self-acknowledged partner, you 
will find yourself compelled to pay 
the remaining money you possess 
into their hands to liquidate my 
debts. Now hold your tongue, and. 
burn your bond—first loss is best 
loss.” 

The force of this argument struck 
the dismayed young man so strongly 
that, feeling himself quite helpless, 
though raging inwardly, he sub- 
mitted to his fate. 


Cosgrove retired for some time 


into private life, but before long 
emerged again, brighter and evi- 
dently richer, as the possessor of a 
station in the more northern por- 
tion of New South Wales, which 
subsequently came to be known as 
the colony of Queensland. 

In his new property he may be 
supposed to have succeeded ; for on 
his return to England, after the 
death of his second wife, whose: 
gentle heart had never been able 
to get the better of her husband’s 
unscrupulousness, he was appa- 
rently a wealthy and prosperous 
gentleman. In his house John had 
spent a few weeks after his father’s 
death, and had learned to like 
Ruth, who had all the sweetness 
and affection of her mother’s char- 
acter, and to thoroughly detest 
Ralf, who, to a naturally vicious 
disposition, developed among the 
rough characters of a bush-station, 
had added still more objectionable 
qualities, caught up from the so- 
ciety of stable-helpers and betting- 
men, since his arrival in England. 
John West’s intercourse with the 
young Australian had been far from 
pleasant, and he had had one occa- 
sion to enforce good manners upon 
him by a sound drubbing. But Mr. 
Cosgrove was anxious that he should 
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start, and the days of mourning 
were scarcely accomplished when 
John found his passage taken on a 
Sydney ship, and himself hurried 
off, in company with his dog Spot 
—the gift of a lad who was Ruth’s 
groom, and whom John had pro- 
tected at his own personal peril 
from the tyranny of her brother— 
with a letter to Mr. Cosgrove’s su- 

rintendent at Ipswich, in Queens- 
fea. and a draft, payable to him- 
self, on Messrs. Bond and Foreclose, 
Mr. Cosgrove’s agents in the capital 
of New South Wales. As for his 
money, Mr. Cosgrove had under- 
taken to invest the sum in the way 
most profitable for giving him a 


Il.—-ON BOARD THE 


The chief mate of the Marie 
Hamilton was a_ hearty, coarse, 
pushing man, and a good sailor. 
He soon put John in the way of 
getting things in order, and man- 
aged, as there were not many pas- 
sengers, to let him have a cabin to 
himself, and also extended his pro- 
tection to Spot, for which John 
was very grateful. 

How new were these experiences ! 
how many things were to be learnt! 
Everything he saw filled him with 
surprise; and next morning John, 
who had never lived on the sea- 
coast, was aghast as he watched 
the active sailors swarm up aloft 
and shake out the white sails. 
There was a stiff breeze blowing, 
and poor John experienced all the 
customary sensations. 

He lay aft, dreadfully sick, and 
could not be prevailed upon to 
move. The sailors, who every now 
and then came aft in a party to 
haul on the braces as the ship was 
put about, walked over him, but 
he did not mind it. One of them 
drew him a little on one side, but 
it was like moving a corpse—in fact, 
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start when he had learned his 
duties. 

And so John looked over the 
side of the Marie Hamilton, and 
thought of his dead father and of 
Ruth, to whom he felt all the fer- 
vour of a boyish attachment, and of 
Cosgrove and Ralf, of the old life 
that he was leaving, and the won- 
ders of the new world that was 
before him, until the light was 
swung from the mast, and the 
watch was set, and passengers were 
beginning to go below and make 
for their berths. The wide ocean 
was around, night was above, and 
Old England was now far away on 
the lee. 


MARIE HAMILTON, 


John would not have minded being 
a corpse just at that moment. The 
steward had been up several times 
with offers of food, which his soul 
abhorred, and now came up with a 
blanket, with which he covered the 
wretched youth. The warmth did 
him good, and towards midnight 
he managed to crawl down and get 
into his bunk. In a few days, 
however, these feelings were a thing 


‘of the past, and the warm, sunny 


skies began to exercise their genial 
influence on our young traveller. 
How delicious to move about in the 
month of January with summer 
clothing; to bask in the warm 
rays of the sun, watching the 
snowy-winged sea-birds poising 
themselves on the yards! Now the 
dashed like a streak of lightning 
round the quarter of the vessel, 
circling gracefully up into the air 
again; and now they dropped on 
the water, falling gradually behind, 
until one could scarcely note the 
tiny white speck on the boundless 
blue of the rising wave. How 
charming to watch the minute 
“ Portugee men-o’-war,” each little 
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bark cruising on its own account, 
and commissioned in the Admiralty 
Court of Nature, in the name of 
Nature’s God! How delightful at 
night to lean on the quarter-rail 
and look over into the wild, whirling 
eddies of dark, deep water, spark- 
ling with phosphorescent fire; or 
note the ship’s bow as it ploughed 
its way through the solemn main, 
furrowing its track in living fire! 
How glorious to sit and watch the 
golden sunset, the sky at first fret- 
ted with a network of gorgeously 
tinted cumuli, then dissolving into 
less bright but more delicate and 
not less beautiful shades of colour, 
till ‘at last the great light sinks—a 
living, burning, glowing sphere— 
behind the vast waste of waters, 
to give place to the “gentle Lady 
Moon,” which, rising “full-orbed 
in silvery majesty,” casts her fairy- 
like enchanted light in a bright 
chain athwart the darkened rippling 
sea, until, rising on high, she 
watches with “her silent eye” the 
universe below, causing the masts 
and cordage to stand out in alter- 
nate light and shadow! What a 
glamour steals over the heart of 
man at such a time! what a de- 
sire for solitude, for communion 
with one’s own heart—the hour 
of faith, of prayer, of love! Who 
of those that have gone down to 
the sea in great ships have not 
felt the sad, inexplicable yearning 
of the heart for the higher, purer 
life, when watching the star-sown 
heavens, or contrasting the insig- 
nificance of themselves and their 
bark and the huge immensity of 
space around them. 

“The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.” But “the 
heavens declare His handiwork.” 


John West felt all this. He 


thought he could never tire of the 
voyage; but after a time, the con- 
tinnal sameness and monotony be- 
came irksome. 
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There were a few other passen- 
gers, but none with whom he cared 
to become intimate. One was a 
young man of the name of Boyle, 
on his way out, like himself, to 
learn sheep-farming in Australia. 
Boyle had rather exalted notions of 
his destiny, for he frequently in- 
formed any who would listen to 
him that he was going to manage 
a large station belonging to his 
uncle. The young man had a 
natural taste for low company, and 
his greatest pleasure lay in playing 
cards with the sailors in the fore- 
castle. 

There was also a travelling bag- 
man for some London firm on board 
—a Jew named Cohen. 

It so happened that Boyle had 
in some manner made himself ob- 
noxious to the “son of Moses;” and 
one night, when returning from the 
forecastle, a bucket of bilge-water, 
emptied on him by an unseen hand 
in a lofty position, drenched him to 
the skin. Boyle vowed vengeance. 
The perpetrator of the trick was not 
to be discovered, but in his own 
mind he was convinced that to 
Cohen the debt was due. This 
little affair happened when the 
Marie Hamilton was about cross- 
ing the line; and the weather being 
very hot, the passengers were accus- 
tomed to go forward before sunrise 
in order to bathe, the water being 
played upon them through the hose 
of the fire-engine. 

A few mornings after Boyle’s 
little adventure, the passengers 
went as usual for their early re- 
fresher; and West, who was first. 
ready, was about to advance, when 
a meaning look and wink from the 
man who held the hose made him 
draw back. He noticed that this 
morning the brass nozzle was 
screwed on to the canvas-pipe, and 
that two men were working the 
pump instead of one, as was cus- 
tomary. Cohen now stepped for- 
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ward—he was a big, stout, fat 
man—completely undressed. The 
two sailors at the engine set to 
work with all their might, the third 
directed the nozzle, — in an instant 
the unfortunate bagman was covered 
from head to foot with tar. In 
vain did he turn his back, he only 
received on it the remainder of the 
dose which had been ingeniously 
concealed in the nozzle. Conster- 
nation was depicted on the faces 
of some, while others greeted the 
unhappy victim with shouts of 
laughter. No one enjoyed the 
affair more than his enemy Boyle. 

But he laughed too loud. Cohen’s 
eye settled on him. Suspicion 
flashed across his mind like light- 
ning, and rushing at the unsuspect- 
ing and wholly naked youth, he 
seized him in his arms, and rubbed 
himself all over him, causing the 
bystanders to shriek with hyster- 
ical laughter. The infuriated young 
man struck out right and left, a 
successful blow lighting on and 
“bunging up” the eye of his an- 

onist, who retaliated with great 
spirit, until the combatants resem- 
bled a pair of North American 
Indians. Just then the chief officer 
came up. His appearance was a 
signal for the sailors, who were look- 
‘ing on with pretended amazement 
depicted on their faces, to disperse. 

A few words in his rough, im- 
perious tone of voice sufficed to part 
the coloured gentlemen, who now 
became alive to the intense absurd- 
ity of their position. Boyle made 
his way in safety to the cook’s 
galley, where, with the assistance 
of some of the men, he got slushed 
down and cleansed. 

Cohen, however, was not so for- 
tunate. His cabin was one of the 
stern state-rooms, and to reach it 
he had to pass through the whole 
length of the saloon. 

It was obviously impossible to 
put on clothes, and nothing re- 
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mained for it but to clear the coast 
and to make a desperate rush. So 
turning to John, he begged him to 
act the part of advance guard and 
reconnoitre ahead. John returned 
with the welcome news that no one 
was to be seen, whereupon Cohen 
made a frantic effort; but, alas! 
“the best laid schemes of mice and 
men,” as Burns says, often go wrong. 
He had barely got half-way down 
the companion when he was met by 
a middle-aged married lady from 
Ireland, of the name of Sullivan— 
who was returning with her hus- 
band to the colonies—and a Miss 
MacFagg, a sentimental, long- 
bodied Scotch maiden of forty, with 
a partly lackadaisical, partly sancti- 
monious, expression of visage, and 
a long thin head, sparsely covered 
with a crop of wiry sandy hair, who 
was on her way out to a relative in 
Sydney. 

They had emerged from their 
cabins to enjoy the morning air 
just as West left the saloon, and in 
consequence a meeting on the com- 
panion was the result. Owing to 
the impetus, caused by the rate at 
which he was travelling, Cohen 
hurriedly swept past Mrs. Sullivan, 
liberally besmearing her hands— 
which she had stretched out in 
front of her to protect herself— 
with the sticky pigment which 
covered his own skin, and almost 
rushed into the arms of Miss 
MacFagg, who was a step or two 
lower down, and who saluted him 
with a piercing shriek. In vain 
he turned to fly; his self-posses- 
sion—bewildered as he was by the 
shouts of Mrs. Sullivan, who kept 
bawling at the top of her voice, 
“Murder! savages! the bloody, 
dhirty villyian, he’s ruinated my 
dhresh intirely!” and hewing at 
him with her sun-shade, and the 
shrieks of Miss MacFagg, who on 
her knees entreated him to spare 
her innocence and her scalp— 
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completely deserted him. In vain, 
covering his face with his hands, he 
endeavoured to pass on either side 
of his strong-minded Irish adver- 
sary. She set to him with the pre- 
cision of a dancing-mistress, until a 
heavy and well-directed blow from 
the sun-shade sent him rolling down 
the cuddy-stairs into the saloon, 
bringing the terrified Miss MacFagg 
along with him. 

The whole scene had not occu- 
pied a minute, and John was the 
only bystander who had witnessed 
it. The other passengers, stew- 
ards, &c., who had hurried to the 
spot on hearing the noise, arriving 
only in time to see the half-mad- 
dened Jew disappear in his cabin, 
now surrounded West in order to 
get an explanation, and the saloon 
resounded with uproarious merri- 
ment as Cohen’s awkward situation 
became known. Miss MacFagg re- 
tired to her cabin, from which she 
did not emerge until the afternoon 
of next day ; but the dauntless Mrs. 
Sullivan appeared at breakfast, at 
which meal she narrated the adven- 
ture to the much-amused skipper, 
‘who absolutely shrieked as she 
finished by~ saying, “The dhirty 
blackgyard. I dhrew out and I 
hit him acrass the shouldthers and 
knocked him down.” This and one 
or two other little occurrences 
served to break the tediousness of 
the trip, which was beginning to 
tell upon all, especially the more 
experienced travellers; and the near 
approach to Australian shores was 
hailed with delight, and by none 
more than John. Why was he 
glad? He had no friends await- 
ing him. He did not know, he 
never even asked himself the ques- 
tion; but the feeling of delight was 
almost ecstatic as the glittering 
coast shone under their lee, and 
universal enthusiasm existed as 
the Marie Hamilton ran close ‘in, 
affording her passengers and crew 
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a view of the beautiful panorama of 
wooded hills and blue mountain- 
peaks, and grassy slopes running 
down to the open sandy beaches 
or rock-bound shores of the sea. 
“ That’s ‘ Kiama,’” said the skipper 
to John. John did not know what 
“ Kiama” was—he had never heard 
the name before. He stood lean- 
ing on the rail, watching the shore, 
and lost in thought. In imagina- 
tion he peopled those green hills 
with a savage, bloodthirsty race, 
whose ancestors had gone on the 
war-path, and followed the chase 
over those silent valleys and rug- 
ged mountains for hundreds, ay, 
perhaps thousands, of years. He 
thought how, when all Christen- 
dom was convulsed with strife and 
war, the inhabitants of these dark, 
rolling forests had lived on calmly, 
pursuing their own primitive mode 
of life. What they were at the 
time of the advent of our Saviour, 
that they were still. It had wrought 
no change for them. Their life was 
what it had been, it might be, in 
Moses’ time, or still further back 
in the obscurer ages of the world’s 
history. It seemed almost like pay- 
ing a visit to one of the planets, 
approaching a country whose people 
were utterly ignorant of the com- 
monest European information. 

As the day wore on and the 
glorious sunshine came to an end, 
bets were freely offered and taken 
as to the hour of arrival at Sydney 
Heads. 

The moon was at the full, and 
the Marie Hamilton sailed: merrily 
onward,—just as if the “Sydney 
girls” had hold of the tow-rope, as 
the boatswain cheerily remarked. 
About ten o’clock in the evening 
they passed Botany Bay, and soon 
the perpendicular cliffs which line 
the shore between it and the en- 
trance to the Cove towered above 
them in the clear moonlight—the 
abrupt, rugged harshness of the 
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rocky wall seeming more awful as 
each lofty headland was thrown 
forward into bold relief by the 
dark-shadowed clefts and chasms 
behind. They passed the dreadful 
Gap, the scene of a shipwreck, the 
harrowing details of which will 
never be forgotten by the inhabi- 
tants of Sydney; and shortly after- 
wards the pilot came on board, and 
the Marie Hamilton entered the 
Heads and cast anchor for the 
night. 

But whose pen can describe the 
fairy-like beauty of the scene next 
morning, when the steam-tug towed 
their floating home up the glorious 
harbour to Sydney, the Queen of 
the Southern Seas? 

The clearness of the atmosphere, 
and the deep blue of the sky, in 
which blazed a semi-tropical sun ; 
the smooth water; the charming 
little coves and sheltered bays; the 
wooded shores; the splendid villas 
crowning the rising slopes and em- 
bosomed in luxuriant verdure ; the 
trim little yachts; and the noble 
aspect of the city froff the harbour, 
which was crowded with steamers 
and ships, a perfect forest of masts 
rising close to the shore,—charmed 
our hero beyond measure. 

Garden Island and Pinchgut are 
passed, and the Towers of Govern- 
ment House rise imposingly over 
the waters of Farm Cove, where 
two or three men-of-war lie serenely 
at anchor, their union-jacks hang- 
ing lazily from the sterns of the 
vessels; while the beautiful Botanic 
Gardens lend a tropical character to 
the whole, which absolutely trans- 
ports the beholder. No wonder 
the Sydney people are proud of 
their City by the Sea, for there are 
few spots more lovely. 

John soon got his things on shore ; 
and having fixed on lodgings, he 
went for a stroll. He found out 
Mr. Cosgrove’s agents, Messrs. Bond 
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and Foreclose, who honoured his 
draft, treating him, however, with a 
business-like off-handedness, which 
rather took him aback ; for he had 
expected, from the familiar way in 
which Mr. Cosgrove spoke of them, 
that a friend of his would be a 
person of some consideration with 
them. A walk about town filled 
him with surprise. The puggaree- 
encircled hats and helmets were to 
him a novel sight. The Chinese 
stores in the lower part of George 
Street, and the diggers (in coloured 
flannel-shirts and long boots), some 
of whom he saw loitering about the 
booking-office of a coaching firm, 
were also new and strange; and he 
listened in puzzled wonder to the 
quick sharp cries of the omnibus 
cads as they rapidly uttered a string 
of foreign-sounding native names. 

The long wooden drinking-troughs 
for horses outside the doors of many 
of the suburban inns, gave an air 
of rustic simplicity to the long one- 
storeyed buildings, which the pres- 
ence in town of innumerable horse- 
men from the neighbouring country 
supported. 

At the same time, he was much 
impressed with the architectural 
beauty of some of the newer streets- 
and public edifices, and with the 
evidences of wealth and prosperity 
which greeted him everywhere. 

He found his way to the office 
of the Australian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and having taken 
his passage for Brisbane, Moreton 
Bay, he returned to his lodgings. 
On the evening of the next day he 
went on board the s.s. Telegraph, 
and soon afterwards the countless 
lights of Sydney twinkled in the 
gloom behind them and were lost 
to view. 

Here he met a. different class of 
people to any he had hitherto come: 
in contact with, and he did not at 
first exactly know what to make 











of them. There were a number 
of stout, bearded, and very much 
bronzed men, who looked like gentle- 
men: and yet there was an off-hand- 
edness and air of recklessness about 
some of them which he had never 
perceived in those with whom he had 
associated at home; and he noticed 
that the hands of nearly all, al- 
though in some instances decorated 
with rings, were rough and course. 
They appeared to have much to 
say; and from the familiarity with 
which they treated one another, 
John at first inclined to think that 
they must be members of what he 
had heard termed the swell-mob. 
Occasionally a few words of their 
conversation came to his ears; and 
the expressions “new country,” 
“ account sales,” “ horses and cattle,” 
“pound a-head all round,” “up at 
my place,” &c., reminded him of 
Mr. Cosgrove’s conversation, and he 
made up his mind that these must 
be Queensland squatters returning 
after a trip to Sydney. When John 
in the course of time came to know 
this class better, he found that 
among them were to be met num- 
bers of men of first-rate education, 
gentlemanly manners, and high 
principles, as well also as those of a 
rougher stamp; but nearly all were 
shrewd, practical men, devoted to 
their independent bush-life, and 
bearing about with them a frank- 
ness which seemed born of the 
rough-and-ready stirring life they 
led. There were also a few young: 
er men of the same stamp, some 
of them looking rather unwell, as 
if recovering from the effects of 
Sydney dissipation. John’s fellow- 
passenger Boyle was also among 
the number. He had managed to 
introduce himself, or had been in- 
troduced, to a circle of ladies, and 
was evidently affording them amuse- 
ment, as could be seen by the en- 
deavours which some of the younger 
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ones made to draw him out, and 
the merriment which followed each 
sally. There were also some who 
looked like city business-men, and 
one or two travelling bagmen. The 
assengers seemed to agree very 
well, and there did not ap << to 
be any of the stiffness whic 

acterises English travelling at ook 
The captain, a polite, highly-educat- 
ed seaman, made himeelf agreeable 
to all, and was especially attentive 
to the ladies and children. John 
mentioned Mr. Cosgrove’s name ; and 
the captain, who knew everybody, 
was quite interested, and inquired 
in the most particular way after 
Ruth, who was, he said, a charm- 
ing child, and a great friend of his. 
The table was well supplied, and 
the scent of pine-apples seemed 
to pervade the saloon: the whole 
surroundings called to John’s mind 
descriptions he had read of steamer- 
travelling in the Southern States of 
America. Two days’ rapid steaming 
along the coast brought them in 
sight of Stradbroke Island; and 
shortly afterwards, passing several 
islands, they entered the mouth of 
the Brisbane river. The shores 
were low and uninteresting at first, 
and devoid of all life, except where, 
here and there, a group of native 
companions stalked solemnly or 
played fantastically on the mud 
among the mangroves; but as the 
steamer tore the placid waters, and 
forced her onward course, the banks 
gradually rose, and became densely 
covered with vegetation of a tropi- 
cal character. The river bent and 
twisted in many a romantic wind- 
ing; and as each corner was turned, 
a still more beautiful scene than 
the last lay before the travellers, 
The long reaches of deep, calm 
water, fringed with dense groves 
of plantains and bananas or tall 
graceful bamboos, delighted John’s 


gaze. 
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Here and there were passed beau- 
tiful verandaed cottages covered 
with creepers, situated in the midst 
of luxuriant gardens and orange- 

oves, from which little jetties or 

oat-stairs led down to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Numerous buildings an- 
nounced the approach to the city, 
as it is called, of Brisbane. The 
steamer was soon made fast along- 
side the jetty, and it being a moist 
wet day, there were few people to 
witness its arrival. 

John got his things ashore, and 
set off to find accommodation. Both 
the principal hotels were full, and 
he turned away in search of a third, 
where he was fortunate enough to 
secure a small room. 

It rained all day, and when to- 
wards evening it ceased for a time, 
and our “new chum” went out to 
explore, he was astonished to find 
that the city was almost entirely 
built of wood, and that it was 
searcely bigger than many villages 
at home. Since then a great change 
for the better has taken place in 
the capital of Queerisland, both in 
size and architecture. He returned 
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to an early supper and bed, but, 
alas! not to sleep. He suffered the 
tortures of the Inquisition from a 
numerous and active body of mos- 
quitoes, who, having discovered the 
treat awaiting them in the person 
of a new arrival, obstinately defied 
all his efforts to dislodge them from 
the positions they had taken up 
within the curtains, and prosecuted 
their investigations with the most 
pertinacious perseverance, discover- 
ing the tenderest portions of his 
body with a scientific skill which 
said much for their vast experi- 
ence and interest in the matter on 
hand. 

Towards morning he fell into a 
feverish sleep, on awaking from 
which he resolved that from Bris- 
bane he should depart that very 
day: so having finished breakfast, 
he had his things put on board the 
river-steamer Ipswich, bound for 
Ipswich, an inland town about 
thirty miles distant from Brisbane, 
and the place where he expected to 
meet the horses which were to con- 
vey him to Mr. Cosgrove’s station, 
Cambaranga. 


IIl.—IPSWICH IN THE OLD DAYS—A “ JACKAROG” ON HORSEBACK. 


Tue river-steamer Ipswich was 
not long in conveying our “new 
chum,” like hundreds of others 
previously, and thousands subse- 
quently, to his place of destina- 
tion. The river-scenery appeared 
even more beautiful than on the 
preceding day, for on three parts 
of the days of the year in 
Queensland the sun shines bril- 
liantly. 

He found, on inquiry, that Mr. 
Cosgrove’s agent knew nothing 
about him or horses; so, taking u 
his quarters at one of the hotels, 
he despatched a letter to Mr. Cos- 
grove’s manager, acquainting him 





with his arrival, and then proceeded 
to survey the town. 

This he accomplished in a very 
short time; but, nevertheless, much 
was occurring around of a novel and 


interesting character. 


Numbers of bullock-waggons, each 
drawn by ten or twelve great, bony- 
looking, large-horned oxen, lined 
the streets, their drivers sunburnt, 
healthy-looking men, in home-made 
flannel shirts and moleskin trousers, 
and cabbage-tree hats, mostly en- 
gaged with others similarly attired 
in either unloading bales of wool 
or loading supplies at the various 
stores, the occupation being inter- 























rupted every now and then by 
what John soon learned was the 
great national pastime of Queens- 
laud—viz., having a drink all 
round. 

Laden teams, groaning and creak- 
ing, slowly made their way into or 
out of the busy little town, among 
clouds of dust, with much crackin 
of whips and shouting of bullocks’ 
names by the drivers, who walked 
beside their teams, carrying over 
their shoulders a _ long-handled 
whip with thong of raw salted hide, 
called in the colony greenhide. 

In many instances, when two or 
three teams travelled together, one 
or more were driven by black boys 
—that is to say, aboriginal natives 
—the term being invariably em- 
ployed by colonists towards the 
blacks in their service, no matter 
what age they may be. These were 
attired similarly to their white com- 
panions, in shirt and trousers—but 
the shirts were, as a rule, of a more 
gaudy pattern ; and a bright-coloured 
handkerchief as often as not en- 
circled their waists or was bound 
round their heads. 

They seemed very proficient in 
the vocabulary necessary to the pro- 
fessed bullock-driver, and thorough 
masters of the formidable cowhide, 
and, on the whole, were happy, 
merry fellows, with dark, shiny 
complexions, bright eyes, and strong, 
white teeth. As a rule, they had 
beautiful curly hair, and some of 
the more civilised among them 
seemed to bestow great care upon 
their personal appearance. Horses 
of all kinds, and ridden by men, 
women, and boys, passed continu- 
ally up and down the streets, or 
stood tied up at the doors of stores 
and private dwellings. Every one 
seemed to ride who had any busi- 
ness to do. Each house had its 
stockyard, or enclosure of posts and 
rails, for the purpose of holding 
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horses and cattle when driven in 
from the surrounding bush, where 
they pastured. Men kept arriv- 
ing fromthe country or departing 
thither chiefly on horseback. To 
a practised eye it was an easy 
matter to determine the calling or 
profession of each from his appear- 
ance. The old shepherd generally 
came .slowly along, mounted on 
some long-tailed, quiet mare, or 
good-looking but aged and broken- 


down hack, sitting'on a stained, 


patched, old saddle—a huge bundle 
of-clothes, wrapped in a well-worn 
blue blanket, strapped in front of 
him ; a dog-chain or two fastened 
on one side of his saddle, and a 
quart-pot and pint rattling together 
on the other. An old, worn, blue- 
serge shirt on his back, a pair of 
dirty white moleskin trousers cov- 
ering his nether man, and a bat- 
tered old felt hat on his head, 
completed his attire; while his 
pouch contained his knife, matches, 
and tobacco, together with his last 
agreement of service, a few old re- 
ceipts for horses bought, and, in all 
probability, a considerable cheque 
—a sensible collie-dog or two gen- 
erally bringing up the rear. 

The splitter and fencer or shearer 
presented a much smarter appear- 
ance. Strong, muscular, bearded, 


in his prime, clad neatly and com-. 


fortably, sometimes with a spare 
horse carrying his baggage, he came 
into town hearty and jolly, to leave 
it, alas! too often, with an emptier 
pocket, and a bloodshot eye and 
shaking hand. 

The neat, smart-looking, well- 
mounted stockman passed quickly 
along, sitting his horse with an 
easy grace, the result of many a 
long overland journey or sharp 
mountain gallop. Now and again 
a squatter, mounted on a well-bred, 
active hack, moved by, a spare 
horse or two being driven by his 
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attendant black boy. The public- 
houses presented a very busy sight ; 
and judging by the bars, it seemed 
that when men were not eating, 
sleeping, or working, they were 
drinking grog and boasting, (or 
blowing, in colonial parlance) of 
some feat which they had performed, 
or of the particular merits of some 
horse, bullock, dog, or man, As a 
rule, the conversation was very 
_ horsey or bullocky. The bar par- 

lours seemed to be quite as full as 
the tap-rooms; and squatters, mer- 
chants, and professional men trans- 
acted their business, or amused 
themselves, very much in the same 
manner as their inferiors. 

No bargain could be completed 
without a “wet” over it, and no 
friendship formed or enmity forgot- 
ten without_recourse to the bottle. 
Many of the shepherds and other 
bushmen, indeed, considered it the 
correct thing to put their year’s 
wages into the hands of the pub- 
lican whose house they stayed at, 
with the request to inform them 
when the money was spent—until 
which time they themselves drank, 
and treated everybody else who 
would drink with them. Indeed 
they not unfrequently annoyed 
those whom they might chance to 
fall in with by insisting on standing 
treat—a refusal being very often 
answered by a show of anger 
and an indignant “Oh, you’re too 
roud to drink with a poor 
man!” Quarrelling, singing, rid- 
ing furiously, a night spent in the 
lock-up, a recovery of misery, per- 
haps a touch of delirium tremens,— 
in this way many of these men spent 
their short holiday in town, and the 
money they had laboured so hard 
for. John soon got tired of these 
scenes, and took his way back to his 
inn. On the road he passed numer- 





ous parties of aboriginals—the men 
in tattered shirts and trousers, most- 
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ly without hats, their heads covered 
with a huge mass of tangled ring- 
lets,—for the black fellow who lives 
in the bush bestows but small at- 
tention on his “ cobra,” as the head 
is usually called in the pigeon- 
English which they employ. The 
women sometimes wore merely a 
shirt; and a favourite article of 
apparel was the skirt of a white 
woman’s dress, the band fastened 
over one shoulder and under the 
other arm, the opposite arm pass- 
ing through the slit. Sometimes 
they use cloaks made of opossum- 
skin, and many carried children on 
their backs. 

John afterwards learnt that it 
was compulsory for them to appear 
clothed to a certain extent in town, 
their own natural inclination being 
the other way. They seemed to 
loiter about without any particular 
object. 

Occasionally one of the men . 
might be seen chopping wood or 
fetching water, and some of the 
gins, as the women are called, em- 
ployed in assisting at housework. 
Many begged, on the smallest op- 
portunity, for toombacco (tobacco) 
or “white money;” others were 
seated or stretched lazily along the 
shady side of some building, inces- 
santly singing a monotonous ditty, 
or enjoying asnooze. On the whole, 
they seemed a merry, happy, care- 
less, tolerably well-fed, dirty, greasy, 
abject-looking set of black people, 
with a peculiar smoky, overpower- 
ing smell about them. 

These were part of the Ipswich 
tribe, and knocked out a precarious 
living by hunting in the bush and 
begging in the town. 

The enforced stay wearied our 
friend exceedingly ; he found him- 
self the only aimless person in the 
place. All day long there were 
arrivals and departures on _horse- 
back.. Bullock-drays came and 
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went; supplies were landed from 
the steamers, and wool was de- 
spatched. 

Among others, John’s shipmate 
Boyle made a start up-country, his 
departure giving rise to an episode 
of considerable interest. He had 
been staying in Brisbane for a day 
or two, and had there purchased a 
handsome, though somewhat shy, 
black mare to carry him to his 
destination. This animal he had 
caused to be caparisoned in front of 
his hotel with the paraphernalia 
which he had brought out with 
him from home, thinking that in 
a colony so remote all saddlery 
was difficult to procure. His steed 
looked brilliant, in all the shining 
glory of new furniture, a glistening 
new bit in her mouth, and a mar- 
tingale half-a-dozen sizes too big 
round her neck ; while a huge-sized 
valise, sufficient for a family, crossed 
the pommel of his saddle, and oc- 
cupied almost the entire seat. A 
stiff, ill-made English stock-whip 
hung on one side, and an apparatus 
containing a multitudinous assort- 
ment of knives, forks, spoons, dish- 
es, tumblers, &c., as supposed in 
England to be necessary for people 
who eat in the open air, hung on 
the other. Everything about the 
whole bespoke “new chum,” and 
accordingly acrowd of amused bush 
and town people gathered round to 
see the mount made and the start 
effected. 

Presently the new arrival issued 
from the veranda, dressed, according 
to his own ideas, as much like a 
bushman as possible, in a thick 
coat and waistcoat, heavy enough 
for an English winter, and a pair 
of thick, baggy cord - Nonshin, 
with long, heavy - soled Napoleon 
boots, garnished with formidable 
long-necked spurs. -A_ bran-new 
cabbage-tree hat protected his head ; 
his waist was’ confined by a broad 
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leathern belt, supporting on one 
side a revolver, and on the other a 
large butcher’s knife. 

It was a matter of no little diffi- 
culty for him to mount his steed, 
partly from his cumbrous attire and 
the huge “swag” which lay across 
the seat, as well as from the un- 
pleasant way in which the newly- 
panelled saddle kept slipping over 
the fat round back of his mare 
whenever his weight bore on the 
stirrup. In time, by dint of one 
man holding to the opposite stirrup, 
another keeping back the swag, a 
third holding the bridle, and a 
fourth pushing him behind, Mr. 
Boyle gained a romantic and pictur- 
esque perch, much to his own satis- 
faction, amidst shouts of “Stick to 
her, squatter!” from the deeply-in- 
terested spectators, whose amusement 
was, however, soon to be changed 
into consternation; for when they 
had followed the cavalier a short 
distance to an open space, it enter- 
ed into his head to see how his 
mare stood fire in case he might be 
in some of the perils which 

e fancied beset his journey. Ac- 
cordingly, he drew his trusty and 
much-valued “double action” out 
of its bright new pouch. It had 
been loaded with much attention 
that morning, and aiming at a stump, 
he fired. He had no time to wit- 
ness the effect of his shot. Witha 
bound his charger flew round, and 
getting amongst the small crowd of 
onlookers, she put down her head, 
and executed in a circle a series of 
remarkably active buck-jumps. Her 
rider could not fall off. He sat 
there, trussed by the swag in front 
of him, desperation in his face, his 
long spurs jammed well into the 
sides of the mare, his hand mechani- 
cally holding the pistol, and with 
each succeeding jump rahe 
pulling the trigger, causing the bul- 
lets to fly inevery direction. There 
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was no more laughter from the 
audience. With an impulse they 
threw themselves on the ground, 
ee to chance being tramp- 

d on by the horse to being sub- 
jected to the erratic fire of the 
equestrian acrobat. On the cham- 


Iv.—A START 


An evening or two after Boyle’s 
departure John was sitting in the 
veranda, when a nondescript-look- 
ing vehicle, drawn by two horses 
tandem -fashion, and containing a 
very stout woman and a stockman- 
inching man, drove up. John had 


the pleasure of meeting the stout 


woman at dinner, and she turned 
out to be the proprietress of a hotel 
in the neighbourhood of Mr. Cos- 
grove’s station. When she heard 
John was going there, but de- 
tained from want of horses, she 
kindly informed him that he might 
ride one of her two back, as she 
intended remaining some time in 
town, and was about sending back 
horses and man. 

Our hero gladly accepted the 
offer; and next morning, after many 
preparations, in close imitation of 
his friend Boyle, he made ready to 
start. His guide was the ostler of 
the hotel, who, being from home, was 
consequently on the spree. He 
called on John to make haste, 
sprang on his own horse, and in a 
few minutes both were galloping 
out of the town. The ostler pro- 
ceeded in the most correct bush 
style. Every now and then utter- 
ing a wild cry and dashing his 
spurs into his nag’s sides, he would 
fly along at his topmost speed, only 
to pull up again at the nearest pub- 
lic-house, to the veranda of which 
his horse’s bridle was hung until 
he had imbibed a nobbler or two. 
John’s horse seemed rather aston- 
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bers being all discharged, the mare 
ceased bucking, and no one was 
more astonished than the rider to 
find himself ‘still in his saddle. 
And he departed, much to the relief 
of those who had thus stood, or lain 
down to, powder for the first time. 


UP-COUNTRY. 


ished not to find his rider executing 
similar war-cries, but he neverthe- 
less tore after his companion with a 
desperate energy, which showed the 
interest he took in the proceeding, 
and pulled up at the doors of the 
bush inns with a suddenness which, 
but for the swag in. front of him, 
would have sent poor John, who 
was rather aghast at this desperate 
sort of travelling, sprawling. 

They reached their destination 
towards evening —a pretty, quiet 
little inn, the stout motherly land- 
lady of which conducted our friend 
to a neat little parlour, and gave 
him a quiet supper, after which he 
betook himself to bed, feeling, after 
his twenty-five-mile ride, as if every 
bone in his body was broken. 

Next. day the travellers proceeded 
in a much more orderly manner ; 
and about mid-day a man was 
descried. coming towards them, lead- 
ing a horse. This proved to be 
one of Mr. Cosgrove’s men, with 
horses for the young traveller. 

John enjoyed this journey through 
wild woods beyond measure; and 
when, after passing through many 
a dark ravine, and climbing the 
green slopes of the great ranges, 
they gazed on the distant shining 
peaks standing out against the blue 
sky, while all around rose silently 
tall, straight-stemmed trees, whose 
leaves whispered away above them 
at an immense height, the first 
feeling of that love of the wild 
bush, its silent calm, and its elo- 
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quent beauty, began to dawn on 
him. His spirit welled up within 
him, and he felt, and rejoiced in, 
his strength—he revelled in the 
enjoyment of life. An unknown 
future lay before him, but he had 
no care as to what that future was; 
he lived in the present, and all was 
new and fascinating. 

The startled kangaroo flying 
through the forest glade — the 
harsh-voiced, big-headed, laughing 
jackass—the bright-hued paroquet 
—the screeching cockatoo—and a 
hundred other forms of life—amazed 
aud delighted him. 

How picturesque the encamp- 
ment of bullock-drays looked on 
the roadside, when, the day’s work 
being completed, the bows and 
yokes were taken off the necks 
of the great oxen, and varied toned 
sonorous bells fastened round them 
instead, and the jangling crowd 
was driven by a man on horseback 
up the creek to some well-known 
spot, where the pasturage was par- 
ticularly good, the deep knell of the 
stock- whip reverberating through 
the forest every now and then! 
How pleasant to see the prepara- 
tions for the evening meal, the 
huge fire of logs, the galvanised-tin 
bucket full of tea, the smoking dish 
of beef and potatoes, which, together 
with many other comforts and lux- 
uries, proved that the Australian 
bullock-drivers have a partiality for 
good living, and indulge it! At 
last they arrived at the end of their 
day’s journey, an inn similar to the 
one they spent the previous night 
at; and John’s romantic imagina- 
tion received a considerable check, 
owing to the exquisite pain which 
an alarming abrasion of his cuticle 
caused him. Indeed he almost 
feared that the end of his journey 
would find him minus the greater 
portion of his outer man. 

He slept that night the sleep of 
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the wearied “new chum,” and with 
his companions was on the road 
next morning early enough to come 
upon a camp of fat cattle travelling 
down to market. 

The haze of the night had scarce 
lifted from the dank of the 
wide rolling downs. e smoke of 
the camp-fire rose lazily through the 
mist-laden atmosphere, at some dis- 
tance from the road. 

A mounted horseman, enveloped 
in a large blanket from head to 
foot, emerged from the fog, and, 
as if out of the earth, there rose 
up’ slowly and deliberately bullock 
after bullock, to the number of 
forty or fifty, and took their way 
towards town, the horseman mov- 
ing quietly after them in a zigzag 
manner. 

The mist clearing off soon after, 
disclosed a second horseman at the 
fire, apparently engaged in packing 
the food and cooking-utensils upon 
a spare horse, his own grazing beside 
him, the bridle between its legs. 

The scene which now met their 
eyes was one of the greatest beauty ; 
and John wondered at the unsym- 
pathetic manner with which his 
fellow-travellers listened to his rap- 
tured expressions of delight, as he 
viewed the vast extent of undu- 
lating, richly-grassed prairie, lovely 
valleys with timber-crowned ridges 
varying the beauty of the whole, 
while sharp wooded promontories 
here and there ran far out into the 
wide sea of plain, ranges of blue 
mountains forming the frame of this 
enchanting picture. 

The lowing of the distant herd 
fell soothingly upon the morning 
air as, grazing slowly, the sated 
cattle made their way from the 
open country to the shady camps 
under the trees, beside the cool 
waters of the creek which flowed 
through this pleasant land. 

As they proceeded they passed 
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camp after camp of bullock-drays, 
the drivers and assistants all busy 
in yoking up for the day. This 
cannot be effected without much 
running about, shouting, swearing, 
and use of the whip, which weapon 
the practised bullock-driver wields 
with the most severe effect, each 
lash leaving a long cut on the hide 
of the devoted beast, who cringes 
under it. As bullock-drivers are 
continually breaking-in young cattle, 
there is a constant freshness in this 
work, which is by no means devoid 
of danger, many of the young bul- 
locks—and indeed some of the older 
ones—being of uncertain temper, 
and prone, when opportunity offers, 
to charge and gore any unhappy 
wight unable to get out of their 
way. 

As the day wore on, they overtook 
bullock-drays lurching along heavily 
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in the ruts of the road, the little keg 
of water at the tail-board swinging ~ 


, as if it would wrench out the staple 


it hung by, and the driver appealing 
occasionally to some bullock or other 
by name, following up his admoni- 
tion by a sweeping cut of his 
“ gully-raker,” and a report like a 
musket-shot. The intelligence dis- 
played by the leaders and polers 
was very great; and they obeyed 
the word of the driver, coming to 
him, or moving from him, with the 
utmost docility. The pace they 
travelled at barely exceeded two 
miles an hour; and the mite of a 
small boy who in some instances 
drove the spare bullocks behind, 
found relief from ennui in address- 
ing imperious words of command to 
them, couched in the strongest lan- 
guage, with as big a voice as his 
small lungs could produce. 


V.—ROADSIDE SCENES—NIGHT AT A STATION—ARRIVAL AT CAMBARANGA, 


The travellers proceeded along 
the road, their horses walking or 
jogging, which are the customary 
paces when journeying. 

They encountered and overtook 
many teams, their drivers exchang- 
ing a morning salutation and a few 
words of greeting with John’s two 
friends, who seemed to know, or 
know of, everybody they met. Oc- 
casionally a horseman or two, or 
a pedestrian carrying his worldly 
goods rolled up in his blanket and 
strapped on his back, a billy (that 
is, a round tin pitcher with a lid) 
in his hand, and with a dog or two 
at his heels, met and passed them, 
exchanging the usual “good morn- 
ing.” 

These men all seemed to go with- 
out coats or waistcoats, or braces, a 
waist-belt confining the trousers at 
the girdle. Indeed, so much did 
this seem the fashion, that partly 


induced by it, and partly by the 
heat, John soon followed suit, and 
rolled his upper clothing in the 
swag in front of him. 

Traces of favourite camping-places 
met their eyes at every water-course 
they came to. Each lagoon or water- 
hole had innumerable round spots 
of grey ashes, with a few black 
embers lying among them, all 
around it. Many of the surrounding 
trees were cut down for fuel; and 
great numbers of empty jam-pots, 
salmon, lobster, and sardine tins, 
broken brandy-bottles, perhaps an 
old boot or two, and part of a rot- 
ten old saddle, lay scattered about. 
Soon they passed a head - station, 
as the homestead and main build- 
ings of a station are ss 
called. It belonged to a very ric 
squatter, whose name was a power 
in the country, and was beautifully 


' situated. The houses were comfort- 
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ably built ard of handsome design. 
A large gaiden adjoined them; 
creepers covered the verandas and 
outbuildings, of which there were 
many; and several paddocks of great 
extent, encircled by substantial posts 
and rail fences, surrounded the 
whole. They shortly afterwards 
crossed a small running creek; and 
it being almost mid-day, a halt was 
called for the purpose of giving the 
horses a spell and having a “ pot of 
tea.”’ 

Accordingly, the horses were un- 
saddled. They were then taken 
down to the water and had their 
backs washed, to prevent the sweat 
hardening under the saddle and 
causing sores; after which each had 
a pair of hobbles fastened round 
his fore-fetlocks, a proceeding which 
. he quite seemed to expect; and 
they hobbled off in a series of 
short jerks, with their noses to the 
ground, seeking for the softest spot 
in the vicinity. This was no sooner 
discovered than they dropped on 
their knees, and thence on their 
sides, testifying their satisfaction 
by rolling over and over repeatedly. 
Then springing to their feet and 
shaking themselves free from dust 
and dirt, they set to work to crop 
the grass. John was so much in- 
terested in observing this that he 
forgot his own duties. However, 
his friend the ostler unstrapped the 
quarts and filled them with water, 
the other man having made a glo- 
rious fire in a few minutes. The 
quart-pots were now put on to boil, 
swags were opened and food pro- 
duced. John, unused to the ways 
of the bush, and feeling, after the 
good breakfast, as if he never would 
want food again, had neglected to 
take anything with him for lunch, 
and now looked with considerable 
dismay at his own bulky but at 
present useless swag. 

“ Ah,” said the ostler, “I know’d 
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as how you new chums never thinks 
o’ nothing, so I brought enuff for 
both of us.” 

“Look out there!” he continued ; 
“ quart-pot corroborree,” springin 
up and removing with one al 
from the fire one of the quart-pots, 
which was boiling madly, while 
with the other he dropped in 
about as much tea as he could 
hold between his fingers and 
thumb. Then stirring it with a 
straw, he set it aside to draw. 
The other quart-pot was served in 
a similar way; but John’s, although 
in a hotter spot, showed no signs 
of boiling. In vain he applied 
more fuel, the fire seemed to have 
no effect. 

“Tt’s no use,” said his friends; . 
“them new quarts takes a month 
o’ Sundays to bile. Ye see, ours 
has been used many a day, and 
they’re battered and black, and 
takes kindly to it; but them new 
ones don’t like it, somehow.” 

And so it was, for they had 
almost finished their meal before 
the new quart “corroborreed,” as 
the stockman phrased it. It came in 
handy, however, with the after- 
dinner pipe which both the men 
indulged in. 

Horses were now caught and 
saddled, swags were strapped on, 
and they travelled onwards in the 
same manner as in the morning. 
They had not gone very far when 
the little bull-terrier pup which 


‘John had brought with him from 


home, and which was growing rap- 
idly into a very handsome young 
dog, made a rush at something in 
the grass, and shook it violently. 

“What is it?” shouted John, 
greatly excited. 

“ Snake,” returned both the men 
in a breath. 

“Oh, my dog, he will be bitten !” 
cried poor John; and throwing him- 
self off his horse he seized a bul- 
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lock’s shin-bone which happened to 

be lying handy. He struck the 
snake (a long, lithe, flat-headed 
black one) such a blow on the 
head as to deprive it of power. 
Bully rushed in again before John 
could prevent him, and crushed its 
head between his jaws. 

“Do you think he’s hurt ?” asked 
John, anxiously. 

“Well, if he aint, it won’t be 
long before he will be,” said the 
ostler; “ but, Lord, you never knows 
when a beast gets bitten. Just 
the other day I was a-ridin’ along, 
and I notices a snake—the same 
kind as that un—under my horse’s 
feet, and I thought I felt her give a 
bit of a kick with her off hind-foot, 
‘but I wasn’t sure like. Howsom- 
ever, she went along picking up 
a mouthful of grass now an’ ag’in 
quite lively like, when all of a 
sudden she stopped and trembled, 
then she lay down, and she died in 
half an hour in mortial pain.” 

“Ay, sometimes they dies in 
five minutes,” said the other. “I 
think it all depends on whether 
their blood is hot or not. If so be 
as they are warm, the pison tells 
very quick; and I think that ’ere 
dog is agoin’ to croak.” 

John’s distress was very great at 
seeing his faithful little companion 
move about uneasily, lie down, get 
up, whine, lick his hand, then look 
up in his face as if mutely asking 
help. Once or twice he returned to 
the dead snake and shook it, and 
John hoped that they were mistaken 
in the symptoms. But it was not 
so: poor Bully shivered, drew up 
his limbs, became rigid, recovered, 
whined again, kept licking his 
master’s hand, and at last died in 
great agony. 

It was with a sore heart that 
John mounted his horse to con- 
tinue his journey. The dog had 
proved a loving companion, and 
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was growing very dear to him; 
besides which, he was very val- 
uable on account of his pure breed, 
and was generally admired. 

That evening they reached the 
hotel to which the ostler was 
bound; and after spending the 
night there, they bade him fare- 
well next morning, the man refus- 
ing to take the gratuity which 
John offered him. 

A similar day’s travelling through 
forest-country brought them at 
night to a station called Coora- 
nilla, They had struck off from 
the main highway early in the 
morning, and had passed over 
many miles without meeting a 
single traveller. Part of the dis- 
tance lay over poor country, cov- 
ered with ti-tree, box, and iron- 
bark saplings, with here and there 
heavy timber growing on _ sour- 
looking ridges. Lignum-vite and . 
bastard-myall bushes were very 
common; while huge, dense scrubs, 
composed chiefly of bugalow-trees 
and undergrowth, lined the road in 
many places. In the neighbour- 
hood of these scrubs the game was 
especially plentiful ; and kangaroos, 
paddy-melons, wallabies, and kan- 
garoo-rats crossed the road contin- 
ually. Sometimes an iguana, dis- 
turbed from his siesta, would hurry 
quickly to a tree. at some distance: 
off, which he would ascend carefully 
on the opposite side to that on 
which his enemy appeared. Just 
before reaching the station the 
country improved. 

In accordance with his mentor’s 
advice, John rode up to the main 
building of the station, hung his 
horse’s bridle to the fence, and 
walked to the house. 

A lady came out to meet him; 
and John, mentioning his name 
and destination, requested hospi- 
tality for the night. He was most 


kindly received. The lady, who was 
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the wife of the owner of the sta- 
tion, calling to a young black boy 
to bring water for the horse’s back, 
showed John the entrance to the 

ddock, into which he turned his 

orse. She then brought him in- 
side, and asking if the man who 
accompanied him had gone down 
to the travellers’ hut (a building 
especially destined for the accom- 
modation of the labouring — 
she ushered him into a neat little 
bedroom. Soon afterwards the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs announced 
the arrival of her husband—a big, 
bronzed man, with a fair beard 
and a bright laughing eye. He 
welcomed John in the most hearty 
manner; and before many minutes 
had elapsed, the young emigrant 
found himself talking, laughing, 
and relating adventures to his new 
friends as if he had known them 
all his life. : 

Dinner over, the rest of the even- 
ing was spent on the veranda 
in pleasant conversation. His en- 
tertainers earnestly pressed their 
guest to rest the next day; but 
John, who was anxious to get to 
the end of his journey, declined. 
“ Well,” said the kindly squatter, 
““Welcome the coming, speed 
the parting guest’ is the rule of 
the bush, you know. Breakfast 
will be on the table at six to- 
morrow morning, and the horses 
in the yard ready for you. Good- 
night.” 

Next morning, after breakfast, 
and bidding farewell to the kind 
owners of Cooranilla, the horse- 
men proceeded to complete their 
last .day’s travel. The roads were 
almost as deserted as on _ the 
preceding day. They sometimes, 
though rarely, passed a footman 
coming or going, or a tilted cart 
drawn by a couple of horses, and 
occupied by the driver’s wife, 


children, and household goods. 
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Towards the middle of the day 
they came upon cheerful - looking 
iron-bark ridges; while on the 
right, green apple-tree flats bor- 
dered on a _ well-watered creek, 


along whose banks numbers of 
sleek, quiet, well -bred - looking 
cattle grazed. Occasionally they 


passed through a “mob” standing on 
the roadside, and John was greatly 
amused at seeing some of the young 
calves and steers advancing boldly 
to them with many airs of assumed 
anger, tearing up the ground with 
their fore-feet, and shaking their 
heads—only to scamper away, kick- 
ing their heels in the air, on a move- 
ment being made towards them. 
This, his companion informed him, 
was a part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s run 
—Un-gah run; and pointed ont, 
at the same time, that the cattle 
had all, even to the smallest, the 
letters FGD burnt into the skin of 
the near-side rump. They were 
also all marked with a peculiar slit 
in the off ear,—it being customary, 
and indeed compulsory, as regarded 
protection of property, for owners 
to brand and mark all their stock in 
a similar manner. 

After some miles they came to 
barer-looking country. The grass 
did not seem so green, and was fed 
down much shorter, and innumer- 
able little paths ran leading in the 
same directions. Towards evening 
they overtook a flock of sheep, 
greatly scattered, and slowly feed- 
ing towards a small hut which, 
with two large yards, occupied a 
rising ground about half a mile 
away. 

The sheep seemed to have had 
plenty to eat during the day, for 
their sides were very much dis- 
tended, and they moved slowly 
and steadily. The shepherd had 
left them to find their way home 
themselves, and had gathered a 
few sticks to make up his even- 
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ing fire, when, hearing the horses’ 
feet, the two black-and-tan collies 
which followed at his heels turn- 
ed and barked, causing the sheep 
in their immediate neighbourhood 
to rush suddenly and look round, 
and the shepherd to set down 
his load and wait for them. 

“]lolloa, Tom!” he shouted to 
John’s guide; “got back again? 
How are things looking down in 
Limestone ?” * 

Tom gave a short description of 
what was going on, and the people 
he saw there, and the appearance of 
the country gencrally—all of which 
was listened to with much inter- 
est by the shepherd. They now 
— on at a faster pace, and the 

orses themselves seemed anxious 
to get over the ground. It was 
dark when they arrived at Cam- 
baranga, as Mr. Cosgrove’s station 
was called. The night hung heavily 
on the dark forests which shaded 
each side of the road, but above, 
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the heaven was unclouded and 
bright with stars. At last they 
saw a twinkling light in the dis- 
tance. As they approached nearer, 
a dog, hearing the tread of hoofs, 
barked sharply, causing numerous 
others to take up the chorus, The 
dogs then made a rush in concert 
(yelping all the time) to meet the 
new-comers ; and satisfied on hear- 
ing the well-known voice of the 
stockman, they joyfully bring up 
the rear. 

John and his companion now 
arrive at the little paling-fence 
which eneloses the main buildings. 
Two or three men come out and 
shake him by the hand and ask a 
few questions. The stockman gives 
ashort account of his proceedings ; 
the unsaddled horses are turned 
out free into the bush to find their 
favourite haunts, and recruit after 
the journey; and John is brought 
through a veranda, thickly covered 
with creepers, inside the house. 





* The name Ipswich bore before it received its present appellation. 


It is com- 


mon for the older hands to retain the use of the name to which they were first 


accustomed. ‘ Many of the Queensland towns have these double names. 


For 


’ instance, Trowoomba was called the Swamp; Drayton, the Springs; Dalby, 


Myallcreek; Roma, the Bungill, &., &c. 























We fear that the general com- 
plaints of embarrassment will waken 
melancholy echoes in many a heart 
this winter; though “embarrass- 
ment” itself, or as it may be more 
familiarly rendered, being “ hard 
up,” may mean so much or so 
little. It may mean the retrench- 
ing on gloves and cigars, if you 
are conscientious and reasonably 
prudent; or changing your trades- 
men and practising on their con- 
fidence, if you are unscrupulous and 
indifferent to: the morrow. Or it 
may imply something even more 
pitiful. than a bare cupboard and 
a fireless hearth: the crouching in 
the streets, houseless and homeless ; 
the huddling in the shivering crowd 
at the doors of the workhouse, when 
the icy drift is soaking through the 
flimsy rags, when the very blood in 
the veins seems to be freezing with 
the pipes and the cisterns in an 
intensity of frost that is splitting 
the paving-stones. You may be 
very hard up after a bad year on 
the turf—and unfavourable seasons 
to gentlemen who go upon the turf 
as amateurs come even more fre- 
quently than to the grumbling far- 
mers—when you have to retrench 
by putting down a hunter or two, or 
even parting with your cover hack, 
and possibly by hunting by rail from 
town in the home counties, in place 
of planting a stud in some centre in 
the shires. Ora man may be hard 
up when he has lost his place in the 
City, and finds that the market for 
elerks is over-glutted; when the 
landlord is pressing for rent and 
the collector clamouring for taxes; 
when the children are crying with 
cold and hunger, and the baker and 
butcher call more punctually than 
ever, though they produce bills out 
_of their baskets in place of bread 
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Instances of the kind 
might, be multiplied indefinitely, 
and we may be very sure that all 
the sufferers are exceedingly sorry 


and meat. 


for themselves. Yet some of the 
cases, regarded dispassionately, are 
unquestionably harder than others, 
and we should be inclined to 
draw the line of division where 
there is clearly room for reforms 
and retrenchment. The man who 
is poor, in the common acceptation 
of the word, who has neither friend 
nor connection with spare cash or 
eredit, may be said to be absolutely 
driven to the wall,—though, to be 
sure, he has always the workhouse 
to fall back upon. The impov- 
erished aristocrat should be able to 
set himself straight by some sac- 
rifice of luxuries which are supef- 
fluous if not ostentatious—and in 
nine cases out of ten, if the worst 
come to the worst, he has friends 
who will back him in one shape or 
another. But he might very likely 
tell you, with a pathos that has 
touched himself profoundly, that 
habit becomes second nature; that 
those apparent superfluitics he is 
compelled to resign have really 
grown essential to his endurance of 
existence; and that the more deli- 
cate organisations have finer suscep- 
tibilities, just as “six months on 
the mill ” comes infinitely harder on 
the defaulting bank director than 
on the case-hardened tramp. And 
though in the excess of his self-com- 
passion he may push that argument 
too far, there is no disputing that 
there is a good deal in it. 

The “deserving poor” who are 
absolutely destitute are always with 
us in the most prosperous times; 
and with shortening days and a 
sinking thermometer, the papers are 
filled with appeals to the benevolent. 
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But this winter, unfortunately, we 
are sure to hear a great deal of the 
“deserving rich” who are either 
impoverished or tending to poverty. 
The men who launched out in com- 
merce or industrial enterprise were 
always understood to be within reach 
of a possible catastrophe. There 
were houses like “ Rothschilds” and 
“ Barings” that seem to have struck 
their foundations down into the rock, 
and whose signatures were sugges- 
tive of inexhaustible resources. But 
as arule, the great body even of our 
“merchant princes” were presumed 
to run the hazards of their games 
of speculation. Slack times might 
blow out their blast furnaces ; strikes 
might cripple the output of their 
coal- mines; wars and blockades 
might starve their cotton-mills; or, 
if they had embarked in the risky 
business of finance, a “crisis” in 
the City might probably prove de- 
structive. You were sorry of course, 
but scarcely surprised, when Creesus, 
who last week had been entertain- 
ing you sumptuously in his galleries 
adorned by the greatest modern 
masters, from the buffets that were 
groaning under richly-chased plate, 
abruptly filed his declaration of ‘in- 
solvency, and issued circulars to his 
creditors through his solicitor. The 
failure of Cresus cost some people 
a million or so; and for himself, he 
withdrew on his wife’s settlements 
to a more modest residence, to de- 
vise the means of retrieving his shat- 
tered fortunes. Somebody suffered, 
but the losses were “in the family,” 
—that is to say, in trading circles or 
the City. Any one who has had the 
privilege of attending one of those 
meetings of commercial creditors, 
must have remarked how charit- 
ably scandalous disclosures are re- 
ceived, and how lightly losses ap- 
pear to be regarded. Vexatious 
they are, of course; but “ write 
them off for what they may fetch, 
and go on again,” is the maxim of 
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busy men. Even when the City 
is in panic, and disasters of the 
kind are common, the mischief and 
its consequences are more or less 
centralised. People may quietly 
reduce their expenditure—give up 
the brougham, dismiss the butler, 
or change the showy footman for a 
“buttons,” There is a droop in the 
rents of suburban villas, and some 
“princely ornamental properties” 
are on the markets, while a good 
many small employés are thrown out 
of work: there is a sharp rise in the 
metropolitan poor-rates, and not a 
few petty tradesmen are pauperised. 
Yet things work round with time 
and patience, and the general public 
knows little beyond what it reads 
in the newspapers. The working 
classes in great towns and the in- 
dustrial districts are familiarised with 
the possibdility of times of distress, 
and have always hope to keep up 
their spirits. Wages must be paid 
again, sooner or later—for few 
communities, like the ribbon-weav- 
ers of Coventry, get their living by 
the ephemeral caprices of fashion ; 
while industrial capitalists of all 
classes seem to outsiders to have a 
marvellous aptitude for somehow 
landing upon their legs,—and if 
some of them are occasionally smash- 
ed irretrievably, they are scarcely 
missed or regretted, except by their 
next-door neighbours. Jones— 
who has increased his means by 
industry or enterprise, and mi- 
grated southwards, in the stages 
of his prosperity, from Brixton to 
Sydenham, and from Sydenham to 
Reigate—should be able, when the 
severity of the shock is over, to 
reconcile himself to returning to 
the habits of his younger days; 
while his sons, having no social 
position, should be ready to begin 
life as their father did, and betake 
themselves to anything for an 
honest livelihood. And> although 
Jones may have been a consider- 
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able employer of labour, and have 
made a generous use of his well- 
earned wealth, yet his collapse will 
be sensibly softened even to those 
it directly affects. His clerks and 
workpeople will seck situations 
elsewhere, —it is to be hoped, 
with a fair chance of obtaining 
them; while the items of his sub- 
scriptions to charitable objects will 
scarcely be missed from the metro- 
politan aggregate. England must 

ways do a “big stroke of trade,” 
so long as she keeps her invigo- 
rating climate and her colonies; 
and her commercial classes will be 
wealthy and prosperous, whatever 
may happen to unlucky individuals. 
City houses will be in embarrass- 


ments and come to grief from time . 


to time, but it is a new thing to 
look on at the spread of destitu- 
tion in our country parishes. Till 
the other day the typical English 
squire was generally regarded as 
the most enviable of mortals. His 
easy income was as safe as if it 
came from consols, and the landed 
capital it was derived from was 
even less subject to fluctuation 
than funded property. Any changes 
in the value of land were almost 
invariably for the better; judicious 
outlay on improvements was sure 
to yield satisfactory interest ; there 
was brisk competition for farms 
when they happened to come into 
the market; and if the proprietor 
chose to turn his estates into cash, he 
could safely count on a satisfactory 
bargain. But that was what few 
people cared to do, when they had 
tasted the sweets of ownership. 
There was a sense of luxury in 
being pleasantly independent alike 
of foreign complications and domes- 
tic convulsions. When the Sultan 


was repudiating and the Khedive 
talking of compromises; when “ Rus- 
sians”’ were sinking on rumours of 
war ; and “ Italians” being weighted 
by an Jialia irredenta ; when banks 
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were breaking and finance com- 
panies in collapse; when the pre- 
cincts of the Stock Exchange were 
in a fever-fit of agitation, and 
the evening papers coming out in 
continual new editions,—the coun- 
try gentlemen could wait for the 
journal of the day before, with the 
mild interest one takes in the mis- 
fortunes of his neighbour; and the 
morning-rooms of the Carlton and 
Brooks’s preserved their serenity 
unimpaired. Then beyond the 
sense of security for the morrow, 
there was the position and the local. 
influence. A man who was settled 
on his family acres was generally 
on excellent terms with his depen- 
dants. Many of his farmers were 
very old friends, and the fathers of 
some of them had held their hold- 
ings for generations. He had been 
in the habit of shooting over their 
fields since he had first carried a 
single barrel; he supplied their 
“ good ladies ” from time to time with 


hares and rabbits, and always sent 


them a pheasant or two after a big 
day’s shooting. He would pull up 
his cob in the lane for a chat, or 
exchange cheery greetings right and 
left in the hunting-field. He made 
a kind of patriarchal gathering of 
the half-yearly-rent dinner, and 
would sometimes lunch at the far- 
mer’s ordinary in the market-town. 
And in the olden time, before 
free-thinking in politics gained 
ground, and over-preserving game- 
salesmen had bred bad blood, the 
landlord and the body of his 
tenantry for the most part stood 
shoulder to shoulder at election time. 
Whether he were Whig or Tory, 
they knew him for their natural 
ally, and would trust him with 
their interests and the honour of 
the county. They rallied to him 
en masse in the memorable con- 
tests, which were fought out with 
a fabulous expenditure of money, 
whether he stood for the shire him- 
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self, or went up with a friend to 
the polling - booths. And _ the 
labourers too, when they used to 
take to service as a life-tenancy, 
had a kindly feeling for the occu- 
pants of the great house, who did 
‘them many. a good turn in sickness 
or trouble. The landlord was not 
“hard up,” or was not supposed to 
be so. He seldom cared to drive 
hard bargains with his tenants, or 
to look too closely to the outgoings 
from his kitchen. If he had sown 
wild oats in his youth, of course he 
‘had to reap them; but, as a rule, he 
settled down on his estate before 
he had done himself serious harm. 
The county knew who he was, and 
could make a shrewd guess at his 
income. He had no occasion to 
make a show to assert himself. 
Though his solid old furniture had 
seen wear and tear—though the 
Turkey carpet in his dining-room 
had faded out of recognition under 
the feet of a couple of generations: 
of guests, and the family chariot 
had gone long out of fashion—he 
was still the superior of the new- 
come millionaire, who envied these 
evidences of antiquity that he 
affected to despise. 

We hardly know how far we 
should be inclined to go back in 
fixing upon the easiest days of the 
landed interest. The Squire West- 
erns, like the Sir Hildebrand Os- 
baldistones of some half a century 
before, had surely as few cares as 
most people. They appear to have 
been invariably blessed with most 
vigorous constitutions, perhaps be- 
cause the roughness of their up- 
bringing insured the survival of the 
fittest. The impunity with which 
they drenched their brains in strong 
liquors seems to be a practical refu- 
tation of the teachings of Mr. John 
B. Gough and _ the water-nourished 
eloquence of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
To be sure, they corrected the ex- 
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abundance of healthful exercise in 
the open air. They took time by 
the forelock, seating themselves at 
the dinner-table in the early after- 
noon; and if they were carried to 
bed by times, they were up again 
with the lark, and in the saddle. 
We do not hear of their doing 
much in the way of shooting, 
though Tom Jones was hauled 
over the coals on the memorable 
occasion of his poaching the part- 
ridge. But many a country gentle- 
man kept his own pack of hounds; 
and hunting was really hunting in 
those days. They were not par- 
ticular whether they followed hare 
or fox; but hounds that were 
stanch, though slow, carefully 
puzzled out the scent, and the 
master stuck close to his scratch 
pack in a heavy and cramped 
country. He came home with 
tremendous appetite to a board 
groaning with plenty, served by 
a troop of clumsy clodhoppers in 
livery. What strikes us, looking 
back* on these rough - and - ready 
times, is the length that a very 
moderate rental was made to go, 
by a comparatively small expendi- 
ture of ready money. The ordinary 
country gentleman lived contentedly 
on his estate; and even when his 
home was in the Midlands or the 
south-eastern counties, a journey to 
London was an event. Then he lay 
in inns, where the larders were so 
bare, and the accommodation was 
so rude, that the most unconscion- 
able bills could hardly have been 
large. Even Squire Western, with 
nothing more than a good estate, 
when he went off with his chaplain 
in pursuit of his daughter, was at- 
tended by a troop of mounted re- 
tainers. Servants, receiving next 
to nothing in money wages, were 
satisfied with their livery suits and 
the run of their teeth. At home, 
the profuse housekeeping of the 
squire was provided almost entire- 
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ly from his own estate. The beef, 
mutton, and poultry came from the 
farm: ; the game from the covers 
and fields; the fish from the ponds 
and streams. He brewed his barrels 
of ale by the score, and baked his 
own batches of ponderous household 
loaves. He could keep a clergyman 
for state, and by way of company, 
on the wages of an under-housemaid 
nowadays. We fancy that his most 
serious disbursements were to his 
wine merchant and to his tailor; 
for men of station really dressed in 
those days, and the coats on the 
bench at quarter sessions glistened 
with silver lace and embroidery. 
Horse - flesh cost something, but 
horses were cheap ; and when bone 
was more considered than blood, for 
the lumbering family-coaches as well 
as for the hunting-field, the country 
gentleman often bred his own. 

The Squire Westerns, with their 
good estates, would have scorned to 
look to cheese-parings. But men on 
the most modest incomes could do 
wonders; and nothing illustrates 
that more forcibly than the story 
of Mr. Peregrine Langton, told in a 
note to Boswell’s ‘Johnson.’ “ The 
circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Lang- 
ton were these: Le had an annuity 
for life of £200 per annum. Ile 
resided in a village in Lincolnshire. 
The rent of his house, with two or 
three small fields, was £28. The 
county he lived in was not more 
than moderately cheap. His family 
consisted of a sister—who paid him 
£18 annually for her board—and a 
niece. The servants were two maids, 
and two men in livery. His commen 
way of living at his table was three 
or four dishes. The appurtenances 
to his table were neat and hand- 
some. He frequently entertained 
company at dinner, and then his 
table was well served with as many 
dishes as were usual at the tables 
of the other gentlemen in the ncigh- 
bourhood. His own appearance, as 





to clothes, was genteelly neat, and 
plain. He had always a post-chaise, 
and kept three horses.” And so 
on. For we are further told that 
Mr. Langton made considerable 
savings, while spending a tenth 
of his small income in charity. 
Imagine what so good a manager 
might have done in a county that 
was something more than merely 
“moderately cheap.” If a man in 
Lincolnshire could live in such 
style on £200, in Cumberland or 
Cornwall he might have kept the 
state of a petty prince on £2000, 
which was very nearly the rental 
of Squire Western. Of course the 
lords of the soil, towards the be- 
ginning of the reign of “ Farmer 
George,” had fewer claims on them 
than at present, and fewer extra- 
vagant tastes. Macadam had not 
invented the art of road - making, 
and they had not to contribute 
heavily for road-rates. When 
winter and the weather had made 
communication impossible for 
wheeled vehicles, they laid the 
coach up for the season, resigned 
themselves to a quieter life than 
usual, and only went out in jack- 
boots on horseback, having their 
ladies occasionally behind them on 
pillions. They did not dream of 
ornamental gardening — landscape 
or otherwise—till after some trav- 
elled grand scigneurs had set the 
modern fashion, imitating his Ma- 
jesty at Kew or Windsor, or the 
Scotch premier at Luton Hoo. 
They had no notion of furrow- 
draining, and the rushes grew in 
rank luxuriance on the lower lands, 
which may partly account for the 
abundance of hares and the excel- 
lent sport to be had with the 
harriers. They spent nothing on 
model farming and sanitary cotiage 
arrangements; but then the cot- 
tagers and farmers lived like their 
fathers before them, who had taken 
things as they found them, with 
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the fatalism of Turks. They 
possessed no books except a few 
well-selected volumes on _ justice- 
law, farriery, and divinity; and, 
with the packs of cards, which were 
thumbed till they fell to pieces, 
the backgammon - board did duty 
for the more costly billiard-table. 
Perhaps it was because they let 
the intellectual faculties lie fallow, 
that they had never occasion for the 
services of the consulting physician 
—an inestimable saving, more in- 
directly than directly. Acute dis- 
eases were treated tant bien que mal 
by the country doctor, whose fee 
was a mere trifle eked out by invi- 
tations to dinner or supper; and 
chronic diseases, if they existed, 
were left to cure themselves. The 
elderly housekeeper, or some dame 
in a neighbouring cottage, was sure 
to be a mistress in the use of 
simples, warranted sovereign for 
everything save broken bones. 
When Madam was confined, it 
was quite on the cards that she 
contented herself with the services 
of a sage femme from the village. 
Possibly, if she were within a 
couple of days’ drive of a watering- 
place, she might complain periodi- 
cally of “ vapours”—the precursors, 
as we fancy, of our modern nerves— 
when a visit would be prescribed 
to “the Bath” or “the Wells.” 
But there was none of that autum- 
nal hurrying up to town to invite 
a peremptory order for wintering 
abroad, anywhere between Cannes 
and Cairo. In short, the squire of 
last century generally made both 
ends meet easily; and if he did 
not, the fault was entirely his own. 

In the piping times of peace that 
followed the fall of Napoleon, the 
landholding class had changed their 
character. But they were still, asa 
Tule, in very comfortable circum- 
stances, for their incomes had more 
than kept pace with a more extra- 
vagant habit of living. Squire 
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Western’s great-grandson had gone 
to Oxford or Cambridge from Eton 
or Harrow. He had travelled the 
grand tour and seen many men and 
cities; and whether he had devel- 
oped his intellect or not, at all 
events he had come back with more 
cosmopolitan ideas. We suspect 
that was the time when country 
life was most agreeable, looking at 
the squire as an intelligent being. 
The old hospitality was still main- 
tained, though hard drinking hab- 
its were going out of date. The 
ordinary country gentleman had 
his club in St. James’s; but unless 
he were in a position to sit for 
the county or a borough, he never 
dreamed of taking his family to 
town for the season. A fortnight 
now and again in a hotel, to do 
the sights from Westminster Abbey. 
to St. Paul’s, or to be presented to 
the sovereign on the occasion of 
her marriage, was the utmost the 
country lady hoped for. On the 
other hand, county society was 
excellent. There was a frequent 
interchange of diuners, with balls 
and dances for the young people. 
The roads had been improved under 
supervision of the turnpike trusts, 
and a family could cross country 
after dark without danger of be- 
ing bogged in. some slough of de- 
spond. There were country towns 
with fair hotels and tolerable lodg- 
ing- houses; with: their assembl 

rooms and theatres and all the rest 
of it, where some months could 
be passed in the winter very pleas- 
antly. What with cadets of good 
families, who had married and set- 
tled, gentlemen who had come back 
from India or the colonies, digni- 
fied spinsters of irreproachable con- 
nections—there was a very genteel 
resident society. Visitors from the 
surrounding country knew the ways 
of the place ; they had the pleasure 
of condescending affably, being the 
créme de la créme of their company ; 
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and they cut into their rubbers 
night after night, and lent their 
names to the patronage of concerts 
and entertainments. They had 
their enjoyments cheap, and plenty 
of them, and seldom experienced 
the heart-burnings that come of 
being snubbed and cold-shouldered 
by one’s social superiors. Unless a 
man be a fool, he need never be em- 
barrassed, if he be in the habit of asso- 
ciating with his equals or inferiors. 

Then, when once incomes had 
readjusted themselves after the war- 
time, if they fluctuated, the fluctua- 
tions, as we have said, were all in 
the ascending scale. People had 
begun to have a glimmering of the 
principles of scientific farming, and 
to appreciate the advantages of in- 
telligent expenditure. The swampy 
meadows had been drained, and the 
arable land brought under more re- 
gular rotation. Bad seasons there 
were, yet the tenants were rarely 
more than backward with their 
rents; and if farms were brought 
into the market they were pretty 
sure to fetch their value. It was 
true that the famine prices of the 
war-time had gone down, which was 
so much out of the pockets of the 
landlords, though an infinite bless- 
ing for the country at large. But pro- 
tective duties kept things straight, 
putting a check on foreign competi- 
tion, and prices rose in proportion 
to the shortness of the crops. Men 
grumbled then as now, no doubt; 
and whatever come of English farm- 
ing in the future, grumbling must 
be inseparable from our atmospheric 
conditions; but they grumbled with 
the soothing arriére-pensée that 
things must right themselves in 
a year or so at latest. The pro- 
prietor felt absolute confidence in 
the permanent value of his property. 
If he burdened it for improvements 
or for the benefit of his heirs, he 
could gauge its capacity for carrying 
the load. 
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Then life in the country had 
grown more refined, and the squires 
had surrounded themselves with 
the appliances of luxury. A man 
no longer vegetated in the wilds of 
his parish, asserting his superiority 
by the rough hospitality that might 
have beseemed a Saxon franklin, 
and herding with the rector and 
the doctor, and one or two fellow- 
justices of his own stamp. If he 
seldom went up to town—seeing 
that posting cost a small fortune, 
while the roof of the stage-coach 
was exceedingly uncomfortable—he 
was always ready with a welcome to 
visitors. And when visitors came, 
they were in no hurry to go, not 
being kept on the alert by perpetual 
trains picking up at a station within 
whistle of the lodge. The incom- 
modious mansion-house had been 
rebuilt and restored and added to; 
the new suites of rooms had been 
elegantly furnished; reading had 
become a necessity of the age, and 
there was a choice of books in the 
library; while, though the staff of 
servants and hangers-on had been 
cut down, it was better drilled in 
its duties. The landlord began to 
take a pride in his grounds, and 
make the most of their natural ad- 
vantages, knowing they would be 
inspected by critical eyes. Nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than 
wakening the friendly jealousy of 
his brother squires. The gardens 
and shrubberies were kept to per- 
fection, the drives were carefully 
gravelled and rolled, the buildings 
on the home farm were in beautiful 
condition, and the fields cleansed of 
weeds. There was a forester to look 
after the woods and attend special- 
ly to the young plantations. The 


money that was spent upon the 
place, instead of being squandered 
in London or Paris, was no excessive 
strain on the proprietor’s banking 
account, and it made the blessing 
of many a cottager and his family. 








Then the game question had not as 
yet grown into a class grievance, 
and caused little or no ill feeling. A 
tenant took his farm, really knowing 
that any damage was discounted in 
his bargain. A labourer might now 
and then wire a hare, or a couple of 
disreputable loafers net a covey of 
partridges; but there were no pro- 
fessionals who made regular con- 
signments to the dealers, and no 
gangs with blackened faces peram- 
bulating the country. The preserves 
were not sufficiently well stocked to 
tempt organised raids, and it would 
have been impussible to carry away 
any quantity of booty without being 
tracked along the roads. Conse- 
quently the squire, who would now- 
adays object to making a profit on 
his game, had none of the expense 
of an enormous staff of keepers. 
And in our idea, he got far more 
enjoyment out of his land than if 
he had held back for a few bloody 
battues or for driving. He had his 
small but select kennel of high-bred 
and well-bruken dogs, who watched 
each glance of his eye and worked 
to a wave of his hand. He could 
trace the pedigree of his setters for 
generations, and prided himself on 
the race of his spaniels and cockers. 
He had a guest or a neighbour or 
two for a quiet day’s sport, when he 
left his dogs to hunt in the turnip- 
fields or draw the hedgerows and 
copses for pheasants. As for his 
hunting, he did that, too, at home, 
driving to the meet from his own 
door in his dogeart, when he did 
not- jog forward on his hunter. As 
the hounds met two or at most 
three days a-week, there was no 
need for his stud being very ex- 
tensive, and he had the forage at 
prime cost, since it came from his 
own farm. Even when “ Nimrod” 
wrote his famous articles in the 
‘Quarterly,’ the men who passed 
the season in the shires were 


all either very rich or very enthu- 
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siastic, or both. No one went to 
Melton or Market-Harborough sim- 
ply because it was “the right thing 
to do,” and a distingué way of get- 
ting rid of one’s money. 

Whatever other causes have been 
coming into play, we believe the 
railways have done a great deal to- 
wards embarrassing landowners. At 
first sight the assertion may seem 
paradoxical, for the railways brought 
the landowners money in many a 
way. Not only did the generation 
of landlords who were contemporary 
with Hudson and other railway 
kings get fancy prices from compet- 
ing lines; not only did they often 
pocket. fabulous damages for the 
destruction of “amenities” they 
never appreciated and _ scarcely 
missed; not only were they paid 
for tunnels burrowing under their 
parks, and for cuttings that were 
concealed in the inequalities of 
the landscape,—but there was an 
immediate advance in the value 
of farms, now that produce was 
brought in communication with 
distant markets, and that artificial 
manures could be cheaply delivered. 
They let off building-lots in the 
neighbourhood of market towns 
that all of a sudden became centres 
of traffic; and they found tenants 
for houses and shootings that had 
hitherto gone almost a- begging. 
But then, on the other hand, the 
flush of money that was lightly 
come by tempted them into increas- 
ed expenditure. Men who had 
been practically annuitants on in- 
elastic incomes, launched out on the 
strength of these unexpected wind- 
falls. Every country gentleman 
who takes a pride in his family 
seat has his dreams of improvements 
he longs to gratify. The rambling 
old manor-house was rebuilt in med- 
ieval style, a wing or so was added, 
and at all events it was refurnished 
and redecorated. Now that the 
way to town was made so smooth 
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and quick, everybody took to run- 
ning up on the slightest provocation. 
The flying visits paid in the “ season” 
came to be gradually prolonged, till 
the children of the country folk who 
used to “ do the sights,” and delight 
in gaping into the shop-windows, 
found themselves taking mansions 
upon lease in Mayfair and Ty- 
burnia. There is a blunt old pro- 
verb, that one fool makes many ; 
and when one family of distinction 
took to the fashion of going to 
town, their neighbours and rivals 
felt bound to follow suit. That 
might be all very pleasant, and by 
no means imprudent, for gentlemen 
with unencumbered acres and few 
children ; but it was the easy descent 
that leads down towards debt and 
destitution to fathers who had a 
dozen of children to provide for, 
and were crippled by the portions 
of their brothers and sisters. And 
society in town breeds expensive 
habits, ‘expanding the ideas almdst 
insensibly to extravagant propor- 
tions. The carriage that served in 
the country would make a scandal 
and a spectacle in the Park. If 
you ride and put your daughters 
on horseback in Rotten Row, you 
must get horses that will do credit 
to their style and attractions. There 
is no setting limits to dressmakers’ 
bills, nor are boxes at the opera to 
be hired for nothing. State din- 
ners in London come far more fre- 
quently than in the country, and 
cost infinitely more; while a single 
bill in very modest style will 
swallow a hundred or two before 
you know where you are. We do 
not talk of the latest phase of 
our modern Arabian Nights’ enter- 
tainments, where a suite of saloons 
is embowered in rare ferns and 
tropical plants, so that the bill for 
champagne and plovers’ eggs be- 
comes a mere bagatelle compared 
to the florist’s. 

Then the house in town makes a 
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seductive school of dissipation for 
the heir, who has the reversion of 
the estate to speculate on. His 
aspiring tastes lead him to seek the 
society of men of far greater means 
than his own. He makes acquaint- 
ances in select clubs, gradually 
imbibing inbred ideas of the fitness 
of things. It is the old story of 
Squire Hazeldean and his son, so 
inimitably told in Lord Lytton’s 
‘ My Novel.’ What may be merely 
indiscretions with his friends, be- 
come folly and something worse in 
his own case. He draws to the knot 
of loungers in the bow-window, who 
have so many irons in the fire, any 
of which may scorch his fingers, 
He joins in making up parties for 
Newmarket and the Leger: if he 
does not keep race-horses or stand 
in with a confederacy himself, he 
gets into the way of making a book, 
and these tiny volumes often afford 
heavy reading. After a quiet din- 
ner, you must do something to kill 
the evening, more especially now 
that men drink only in moderation. 
Even at whist with guinea points 
one can get through a good deal of 
money ; and there are lively round 
games borrowed from Continental 
casinos, where the banker who 
keeps the table against all comers 
may quickly come to serious grief. 
Hunting is a manly and invigorat- 
ing sport, but it is more likely to 
make a man healthy than wealthy, 
if he takes to following it in the 
fashionable counties. Then few 
forms of social society are more 
costly than informal little gather- 
ings in the circles of. the demi- 
monde. And when one has made 
the turn by Newmarket and Melton 
and St. John’s Wood, he almost 
invariably lands among the accom- 
modating “men of business” who 
have their chambers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Albany and the 
Burlington. Even without going 
deep in notes of hand and post-obits, 
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or hurrying to the brink of a pre- 
cipice in the rake’s downhill pro- 
gress, very limited engagements of 
the kind hang round the neck like 
a millstone, which swells in bulk 
even quicker than a betting-book. 
Marriage is the obvious way out of 
the wood, and the brilliant figure 
aman has cut in society may help 
him to a profitable matrimonial in- 
vestment. If he have fair expec- 
tations, a parvenu father-in-law may 
be content to accept his promises of 
reformation and to pay down a 
handsome dowry in consideration 
of a contingent jointure. If the 
spendthrift sell himself for money 
and does reform, we have nothing 
to say to his future career, so far 
as his being hard up is concerned. 
But gay young gentlemen who are 
in the practice of self-indulgence are 
apt to be fascinated by pretty faces ; 
and when they have been moving 
in circles rather above their own 
sphere, they are more likely than 
not to prefer rank to riches. Then, 
in three cases out of four, they 
may bid adieu to the prospect of 
comfortable relations with their 
banker, if the family estate be only 
a moderate one. The bride has 
been used to a certain style, and 
is all the more inclined to insist 
upon show and appearances that 
she feels she has derogated in the 
choice of a husband; while, should 
she outlive her spouse, in her char- 
acter of annuitant she will hamper 
her son for many a year to come 
when the times may have grown 
hard as they are at present. 

Nor was the general commercial 
prosperity that preceded the recent 
depression by any means a gain for 
the old stock of country gentlemen. 
Rather the reverse, indeed, though 
it raised the value of land and 
brought fabulous rentals to the 

roprietors of Highland shootings. 
he new men who are amassing 
great fortunes in trade, and liberally 
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discounting their glowing expecta- 
tions, or who enriched themselves 
even more rapidly by financial 
speculation, spread themselves all 
over the face of the country. 
Wherever they went they spent 
profusely. The old country society 
found itself entangled in spite of 
itself, in a raee of ostentation and 
lavish disbursements. Even very 
sensible men could hardly help 
themselves. When you have always 
made it your boast to give your 
guests generous entertainment, it is 
not in human nature to hear with 
complacency that people fare still 
more sumptuously with the new 
man in his brand-new mansion on 
the other side of the parish. Or 
take the .heavy item of charities 
and local contributions. Gentlemen 
with ancestral traditions of liberal- 
ity specially dislike being eclipsed in 
that way by parvenus who subscribe 
for the sake of buying social consid- 
eration. And families who might 
have ventured to stand on their 
county position have been carried 
off their legs in the rush of London. 
House-rent, servants’ wages, almost 
everything, from horses down to 
bouquets and kid gloves, had gone 
up enormously, and society demand- 
ed sensation in the latest fashion 
of entertainments. The habits with 
which they familiarised themselves 
in London were carried down into 
the country with the new carriage 
and the man-cook and the town- 
bred footmen. 

When the times of prosperity 
were succeeded by depression, the 
new man either came to absolute 
grief or could with comparative ease 
draw in his horns. Nothing could 
be more natural ; for, as we already 
observed, reverses are among the 
incidents of industrial life. When 
it is notorious that the schemes you 
have promoted have “smashed up,” 
you are rather admired as a beau 
joueur if you accept adversity with 
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resignation and slip smilingly to 
the bottom of the ladder. If your 
mills are working half time, or if 
there are no new orders coming in to 
your shipbuilding yards, it is a very 
sufficient reason for letting your 
country-house, and sending your 
plate and pictures to Christie and 
Manson’s. But the county gentle- 
man who had been gradually launch- 
ing out, could hardly draw in again 
so lightly. His growing embarrass- 
ments had come of simply outrun- 
ning the constable with no reason- 
able justification. He had not been 
spending more freely on the strength 
of an unprecedented briskness in 
business, or happy hits in “ Turks,” 
or “Guano Loans.” To retrench 
very visibly would be to confess 
himself a fool ; nor is it easy to take 
the first step in that direction. He 
might keep a horse or two the less, 
discharge a footman or so and a 
couple of under-keepers, and see his 


friends a little less frequently; but. 


he was seldom equal to the courage 
of taking the bull by the horns, let- 
ting his place, and going elsewhere 
to economise. He fell deeper and 
deeper into difficulties as he per- 
sisted in playing the hypocrite. 

So now that the great agricultural 
interest has fallen upon unprece- 
dentedly evil times, the distress has 
found many a landowner in any- 
thing but a condition to face it. 
Take a man who has nominally 
£10,000 a-year—a very handsome 
county gentleman’s fortune, even in 
these days; but then his estates 
are strictly settled, so that he can 
only do his best with the liferent. 
That £10,000 is the figure which is 
shown in the Doomsday-book ; but 
there is a dowager’s jointure to be de- 
ducted—we know cases where there 
were as many as three jointures to 
be paid—and he is burdened, be- 
sides, by other settlements which 
he has never succeeded in clearing 
off. There is interest running on 
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his loans for permanent improve- 
ments, and their profits to hjym are 
comprehended in that nominal 
£10,000. We may assume as a 
liberal estimate that his actual in- 
come may be £6000. Hisrents had 
hitherto been paid with fair punctu- 
ality, and had been even more punc- 
tually anticipated. Now his farmers 
come to the rent audit with excuses 
instead of cash—and the worst is 
that the excuses are but too well 
founded. It is hardly worth while 
putting pressure on them; nor would 
he care to apply it if he could. His 
fathers before him have had the 
credit of’ being liberal landlords, 
and had always lived on the best of 
terms with their tenants. Pressure 
would only be mutually embarrass- 
ing, for already he has more than 
one farm on his hands. Already 
he has been placed in a false posi- 
tion, since a peer in his neighbour- 
hood, who is enormously rich, has 
remitted half a year’s rental out of 
his accumulations, and he has to 
listen to praises of this noble lord’s 
liberality which ring like reproaches 
and are certainly hard hints. That 
example he cannot possibly follow, 
but he will have to make a virtue 
of necessity and concede time and 
a reduction. In the meantime he 
is desperately hard up for ready- 
money. To say nothing of heav 

bills long outstanding, for which 
the tradesmen are consciously biding 
their time, he has to keep a large 
establishment going; and he has to 
cultivate the farms that are waiting 
for occupants in the forlorn hope of 
making some profit out of them. 
For long his communications with 
his country bankers have been a 
source of constant worry. Hisrents 
have been drawn out almost as fast 
as they were paid in; and the re- 
mittances he made to a London 
firm for use in town have been a 
standing grievance. Now the bank 
is civil but unconciliatory. Many 
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of its clients are in a bad way; 
it has been contracting its credits 
to impoverished agriculturists, and 
while willing to employ its money 
advantageously, it more than hints 
at substantial security. That is pre- 
cisely what the applicant cannot 
give. The only general investment 
he holds is in some local railway 
shares, and these have long ago 
been deposited elsewhere. He may 
think that the bank is dealing 
hardly with him ; but proud as he is, 
he cannot reasonably take offence, 
nor can he hope to better himself 
by shifting his account. 

His position becomes painful 
and almost humiliating. Since his 
childhood he has always been in 
easy circumstances; he has never 
been used to deny himself any- 
thing; and though his personal 
habits may be simple, he has in- 
dulged them, such as they are. If 
he were smashed up, stock, lock, 


and barrel, like some of his com- , 


mercial acquaintances, and com- 
pelled to make an open avowal of 
poverty, he could brave his fate 
with dignity and courage. But he 
is only pinched as yet, not crushed : 
and in the belief that things must 
work round some time, he is con- 
strained to hold on and keep up 
appearances. Petty vexations sting 
him at every turn. No wonder 
that he becomes anxious and care- 
worn ; that his sleep is haunted by 
the spectres of claims unpaid, which 
hold a levée by his bedside at his 
uncomfortable awakening. Every- 
body about him, except the de- 
pendants whose wages he has to 
find, is hard up too; and when any 
respectable parishioner is in diffi- 
culty, he naturally has recourse to 
the squire. It is immoral to be 
generous out of the money of your 
ereditors; it is painful to refuse 
when you would willingly have 
been liberal, and to know that you 
are probably being cursed as a cur- 
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mudgeon. The farmer who is be- 
ing bullied by his banker and man- 
ure merchant, the cottager who is 
threatened with distraint and evic- 
tion, can never be persuaded that 
the master of that splendid manor- 
house, with its smoking chimneys 
and its many servants, is other- 
wise than an exceedingly wealthy 
man. And the squire’s children, 
who, like himself, have been nursed 
in every comfort, are much of the 
same way of thinking. The odds 
are, that, having married in his 
youthful prime, he has been blessed 
with a luxuriant growth of olive- 
plants. Ife has a son in the 
Guards, and another in diplomacy ; 
a third is developing his muscles 
at the university, and two of the 
boys are at public schools. The 
elder brethren have a way of anti- 
cipating their allowances—he has a 
shrewd suspicion that they outrun 
them considerably; while school- 
fees and boarding-house charges 
must be paid to the day. The 
pinch is tight enough in the mean- 
time, but it is likely soon to be- 
come insupportable ; and he counts 
the time to the inevitable day of 
disclosure, like the trustee who has 
been guilty of embezzlement of 
funds. And the girls — one of 
whom is still in the schoolroom— 
are causing him anxiety in another 
way. It is comparatively little 
that he must pay, or owe, for their 
dresses, though the bills of the 
Mesdames Elyse and Therese are 
no joke. But their mother has sect 
her heart on establishing them ad- 
vantageously, and has given them 
the advantages not only of the best 
education but of the best society. 
In the last year or two, when the 
financial horizon has been darken- 
ing, it is they who have been the 
argument for continuing to go to 
town forthe season. Heaven knows 
for how many dinners and opera- 
boxes they have been held respon- 
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sible! And all that outlay would 
be so much waste in place of a 
prudent investment, were it to be 
stopped now of a sudden, when the 
eldest girls are in the freshness of 
their first good-looks. Blanche and 
Adeline might bid adieu to their 
most eligible sowpirants were they 
to take leave of the house in May- 
fair, and the summer visits to 
Homburg, and be banished to the 
——- back settlements of 
oamshire. Yet there will be the 
other horn of the dilemma, should 
the gentlemen propose, when it 
comes to a question of dowries. 
Few men in society are so abso- 
lutely disinterested as not to look 
for some fortune with their wives 
when the father leads the life of 
a man of affluence; but money 
down must be out of the question, 
and it will be much if credit can be 
mustered for the trousseau. 

There was a time when residing 
on the Continent was the natural 
refuge for the impecunious. One 
could do it, too, without economis- 
ing in the Irish fashion of the 
Dodd family, so graphically de- 
scribed by Lever. Twenty years 
ago, or even less, you could get 
excellent society, and gaiety to 
boot, for a very reasonable sum. 
Nor need you bury yourself in 
the Residenz of some petty Ger- 
man principality like Pumpernickel, 
where even middle-class arrivals 
like Mrs. Osborne and Major Dob- 
bin were welcomed by a minister 
who was eaten up by ennui. Brus- 
sels was always bright: the braves 
Belges were always cordial to the 
English, and the town was cheap 
beyond the dreams of modern fru- 
gality. Even Paris was by no 
means extravagant. In the Tuscan 
capital or Naples you might have 
the piano of a frescoed palace for a 
bagatelle. The natives of Pau and 
Nice had not been demoralised by 
a descent of reckless American and 


wealthy English malades imagin- 
aires. Now that is all changed. 
Prices have been steadily going up 
as the old quarters in the cities 
have been pulled down. The pretty 
Belgian capital has been Hausman- 
ised like Paris, and a mansion in 
the neighbourhood of the Park and 
the palace is about as valuable a 


property as a hotel in the Champs: 


Elysées. If you mean to be “in 
the swim” of the fashionable world, 
you must take up your quarters in 
a good street. Cooks and coachmen 
and male domestics generally know 
as well how to “set a vally on 
themselves” as the drummer - boys 
young Baily speaks of in ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’ Jobbing a suitable 
equipage is cheaper, perhaps, in the 
lung-run than buying it. _ Then 
foreign society nowadays regards 
English immigrants who come 
among them with a certain dis- 
trust. It suspects their real mo- 
tive—is inclined to assume that 
they are come abroad for economy, 
and resents that as an insult. If 
you mean to overcome that un- 
pleasant prepossession, you must 
“make your proofs” of being rich, 
in which case you had much better 
have stayed in England. Of course 
you may go to Bruges, where you 
have opportunities of studying 
medieval architecture and canal 
scenery to your heart’s content; 


or to Pisa, where you can enjoy — 


a delicious climate, with the inef- 
fable tranquillity of an entire ab- 
sence of distraction. But if you 
are to bury your head in the sand 
like the ostrich, in the belief that 
nobody is looking at you or caring 
about you, then again you might 
as well have remained in England. 
Perhaps the most discouraging 
sign in the present state of depres- 
sion is, that landowners of in- 
telligence who speak cheerfully as 
to a speedy turn for the better, 
can give no tangible reason for the 
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hopes they express. No one doubts 
that nature will relent sooner or 
later, and that a series of fat years 
will follow the lean. But the 
pessimists, on the other hand, point 
with desolating precision to those 
permanent causes for discourage- 
ment that seem likely to be steadily 
aggravated. It is not our purpose 
here to weigh conflicting arguments 
or analyse long columns of despond- 
ing statistics. What is certain is, 
that the British farmer will have 
to face such formidable rivalry as 
he has never experienced before. 
No wonder that the landowner feels 
éause for anxiety as he casts about 
for the means of tiding over a 
pressure which may probably in- 
erease for a time under the most 
favourable circumstances. The ul- 
timate burden of the competition 
must fall upon him; though, so 
far as the actual tiller of the soil is 
concerned, the balance will read- 
just itself sooner or later. The 
newspapers are anything but pleas- 
ant reading for him, let him glance 
his eye over their pages as he will. 
The paragraphs about farms falling 
out of lease, about reductions of 
rents or returns of a percentage on 
them, have become everyday com- 
monplaces. Then there are the 
announcements of estates put up 
for sale, when the bids come ridi- 
eulously short of the reserve price. 
There are cheery intimations of the 
long-looked for revival of our East 
India trade, thanks chiefly to the 
shipments of Indian grain. He 
learns to his disgust that that In- 
dian grain trade is growing almost 
in arithmetical progression, and 
threatening already to undersell 
American importations; while the 
effects are being sensibly felt even 
by Russians and Roumanians, who 
used to monopolise the competition 
with the English farmers. Special 
commissioners have been making 
the tour of North America, and re- 
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porting on the balance - sheets of 
monster farms anywhere between 
the Red River and the Sacramento 
valley ; and railways are being laid 
through virgin prairies which offer 
pioneers a field that is practically 
unlimited: while those Iandowners 
who had thought of “hedging” 
upon cattle-breeding, hear of prairie- 
bred beasts put on the trains in 
Minnesota or Illinois, and delivered 
for shipment on the Atlantic sea- 
board for a trifle. And ingenious 
inventors are taxing their ingen- 
unity to perfect the arrangements 
for the transport of dead meat. 
Cheshire and Somersetshire may 
find it as bad as the cattle-plague 
when their cheeses are being under- 
sold from Canada and the States ; 
and we are told that we may see 
Bulgarian poultry delivered in Lead- 
enhall Market at eightpence a-piece. 
It is all a literal illustration of the 
familiar old saying, that what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison; and the landowner cannot 
help shuddering as he faces the facts 
that are full of the promise of un- 
speakable blessings to consumers. 
We would fain believe that there 
must be a silver lining to the clouds, 
and that light sooner or later must 
break through the darkness; for 
the pictures of the future, as a 
gloomy fancy: paints them, are any- 
thing but inspiriting to lovers of 
old England. There are many who 
have not the luck to possess land 
of their own who take a pride in 
the landed aristocracy of England ; 
who delight in the pleasures of our 
rural life, and love the beauties 
of landscapes that are unrivalled 
in their way. If we are to listen 
to the prophets of the impending 
dispensation, we shall look upon 
melancholy changes ere long. We 
can only hope that these calamities 
may not come in our day. Changes, 
and great changes, there must be; 
but, detesting Radicalism in every 
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shape, we fervently trust they will 
not be revolutionary ; for cheap 
beef and bread would be bought 
too dear at the sacrifice of much 
that is most graceful in our exist- 
ence. Changes, we suppose, there 
must be, nor need they be altogether 
undesirable. It seems sure that, to 
begin with, and for years to come, 
the tenant will have the whip-hand 
in driving his bargains. Cases 
have already come under our know- 
ledge, in which, far from seeking 
proneaes security of tenure, he 
as been reluctant to sign a lease 
upon any terms. He has shown 
himself exacting in urging stipula- 
tions which a couple of years ago 
would have been scouted as ridicu- 
lous. What is more, we know 
that he has had his way, simply 
because the landlord felt himself at 
his mercy; we have seen easy rents 
reduced by 30 per cent, while lime 
and drain- pipes have been laid 
down gratis. A picturesque and 
most commodious old farmhouse 
has been half transformed into a 
garish modern villa, sorely in op- 
position to the taste of the pro- 
rietor, because it suited Mrs. 

armer’s notions of gentility. In 
the instances to which we refer, 
there happened to be little ground- 

me. but nothing is more proba- 
le than that English shooting will 
be revolutionised by sheer force of 
contract, without any necessity for 
legislative interference. If the 
excess of game, which is reared for 
the poulterers on many estates, were 
cut down, for our own part we 
should not be sorry.. Domesticating 
herds of hares, and rearing flocks 
of hand-fed pheasants for the mar- 
kets, is one of the modern innova- 
tions we could well dispense with. 
But the stipulations of shrewd 
speculators in the soil are hardly 
likely to stop there. When the 
farmer does not indulge in the 
luxury of a little shooting on his 
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own account, and insist upon the 
game being leased with the fields, 
he will grudge the loss of each blade 
of wheat and each turnip, although 
moderate damage should have been 
considered in the rent. On the 
whole, he will feel easier in his 
mind and more satisfied in the 
prospect of garnering his crops, if, 
before entering on his occupation, 
the hares and rabbits have been 
killed down as inexorably as the 
stoats and weasels. The sight of a 
young rabbit sitting up among the 
shooting wheat, with its ears vibrat- 
ing to the action of its jaws, is pain 
and grief to him; and it is neither 
with the eyes of the keen courser 
nor of the gourmand, that he sees 
the hare go lolloping over the fur- 
rows among his turnips. The pre- 
server who breeds in his park and 
on his home-farms, will have to 
wire the enceinte of his enclosures 
as some of the German territorial 
magnates do; and when his pheas- 
ants take their flights a-field, he may 
reckon on having looked his last 
upon them. 

But, indeed, getting up any head 
of game may be no easy matter 
in England, as it is proposed to 
remodel it on the lines of the in- 
dustrial farming of the future. We 
are told that if we are to keep the 
land in cultivation, we must go to 
work on either a grand scale or a 
very small one, absolutely sacrific- 
ing the ornamental to the practi- 
cal. Weare cither to have allot- 
ments cultivated by the spade, or 
vast farms on the model of that of 
the co-operative associations, which 
groups of American capitalists have 
organised in their Western States. 

In that case, we can only say 
that many a man who will never 
own an acre, many a jaded toiler 
in smoky cities, many an artisan 
who looks forward to his summer 
outings, will sympathise in the. 
sorrows of the embarrassed land- 
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owner who has been forced to sac- 
rifice all he loved most. Rural 
England is only to hold her own 
by the highest farming on the most 
ascetic principles. The first thing 
is to clear the richly-wooded land- 
scape, and lay it out in enclosures 
adapted for machinery. Those 
straggling hedgerows, like copses 
in miniature, with their wealth of 
blossoms and berries in the season, 
are to be ruthlessly grubbed. The 
shady lanes that go winding be- 
neath bowery-foliage are to be 
straightened and smoothed away. 
The hedgerow timber is to be cut 
with the hedges, for, like the 
hedges, it gives shelter and nest- 
ing- places for the birds. Our 
sweetest songsters will be kept 
down more effectually than by the 
Italian practice of serving them 
as rétés and entrées, The nightin- 
gale, when he comes upon his sum- 
mer visit, will miss the elm - trees 
and the sweet-flowering horse- 
chestnuts that used to hang over 
the village pool, and will fly about 
in desolate bewilderment, seeking 
a nesting-place and finding none. 
The cuckoo will turn his note into 
a cry of grating remonstrance, for 
he will have to fly far ere he finds 
thick copses or hedgerows, and may 
hunt in vain for a solitary hedge- 
sparrow’s nest. The swallows will 
feel equally outraged; for the pic- 
turesque old homesteads with the 
quaint gables, the thatched barns 
with the hanging eaves, the ven- 
erable mill that from time imme- 
morial had mirrored itself in the 
smooth waters of the mill-pond, will 
all have disappeared. In place of 
them he shall have those “ bar- 
racks” described in the letters of 
the ‘Times’ “special commis- 
sioner” in America, where men 


drilled in gangs under non-com- 
missioned officers will 
barrack - rooms 
fifties. 


sleep in 
by twenties and 
The bleak walls and the 
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bald lines of the. roof, guiltless of 
the creepers which might harbour 
“vermin,” will be masterpieces of 
economical architecture. The view 
from the door over the expanse of 
golden wheat and waving meadow- 
hay will gladden the eye of the 
speculative shareholder who looks 
solely to the number of loads or 
the amount of bushels per acre. 
Tight-drawn wire-fences running 
along the sides of the Dutchlike 
ditches will divide a succession of 
rectangular enclosures. When the 
citizen passes a night in the country 
he will be awakened in the fresh- 
ness of the dewy morn by the shrill 
whistle of the steam-engine in place 
of the clarion of the early village 
cock; and your soul will be glad- 
dened as you take your walks 
abroad by thé whir and hum of 
“machinery in motion.” Nor will 
the precincts of the venerable Hall 
be spared, should the descendant 
of its former lords still have the 
means of occupying it. The capital- 
ists who contract with him for the 
tillage of the land, before signing 
the deed that makes them his mas- 
ters, will insist on his getting rid 
of public nuisances. The rooks 
that caw around the ancestral roof- 
tree must be proscribed; and as 
they have a habit of sticking to 
their vested rights, the groups of 
elms and beeches that made the 
glory of the park must all come 
down and be sent to the wood- 
yard. 

As it will be with the shooting, 
so with the hunting. The coverts 
that used seldom to be drawn blank 
will have to be grubbed; and it 
will be of the less consequence that 
there will be few sportsmen to pur- 
sue the foxes, were there any pos- 
sibility of finding pleasure in the 
pursuit. The impoverished squire 
will sit sulking and solitary in his 
lonely halls; the substantial yeo- 
man will have emigrated or taken 
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service with the new-fangled agricul- 
tural associations, or gone into trade 
in the neighbouring town. The 
directors of these establishments 
will be too fully occupied to have 
days to spare for the unprofitable 
folly of field-sports. “Merry Eng- 
land” will become working Eng- 
land with a vengeance. And if 
business men ran down by train 
from the cities, bringing their bag- 
foxes or red-herrings along with 
them, there would be no facing 
those invisible wire-fences; while 
the “going” would be even worse 
among the suburban spade _allot- 
ments, where, like the memorable 
run in the Middlesex country, de- 
scribed, we think, by Lord Alvan- 
ley, the horses were up to their 
hocks among the cucumber-frames. 

Possibly our sombre fancy may 
be hurrying us too fast and too far, 
though no farther than finds sub- 
stantial justification in. foreshadow- 
ings by “agricultural commission- 
ers,” despatched upon circular tours, 
and in the specifics for the existing 
depression prescribed in letters to 
the journals. After all, nature and 
rural geography must in the end 
have something to say to the mat- 
ter. You cannot level the Malvern 
and Mendip hills, not to speak of 
the highlands of Yorkshire and 
Cumberland. Do what you will 
with the chalk steeps of the Sussex 
downs, they will always pay better 
in mutton than wheat. You may 
lay the broad flats of the eastern 
counties out in monster grain-crops, 
and may turn the pastures of the 
Midlands into miniature pampas, 
carrying herds of cattle that run 
half wild; but there are shires that 
can hardly be farmed scientifically, 
unless you first begin by flattening 
them out. There are districts, hap- 
pily for the lovers of the picturesque, 
where the soil is so poor as to scare 
away capital. The fantastically- 
shaped fields will still swell and 
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fall, and tumble down hills and 
roll round corners; the copse-like 
hedges may just as well be left to 
struggle over the rolling mounds of 
gravel or the banks that are over- 


‘run with brambles and saturated 


by land-springs; the copses them- 
selves will yield more satisfactorily - 
if you leave them to be cut period- 
ically for poles and fagots. There 
are heaths that will never pay for 
the enclosing, and pine-woods that 
thrive very tolerably where any- 
thing else would starve. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the country 
will suffer in its picturesque aspects : 
woods and hedgerow trees will be 
felled, at the instigation of the far- 
mers, by landowners, who will be 
vlad to put the price in their pock- 
ets; old holdings will be broken 
up, and old homesteads will be 
cleared away. Rows of trim new 
cottages that it may'be hoped will 
be more healthy than those they re- 
place, will supplant the gems of ivy- 
grown antiquity that have delighted 
our Linnels and Birket Fosters. 
We must recognise these grave per- 
manent causes that are tending to- 
wards our agricultural revolution. 


Yet we may trust that the revolu- 


tion must at worse be gradual; that 
a succession of more prosperous 
seasons may put a drag on the in- 
evitable movement; and that panic- 
stricken proprietors may not show 
a foolish haste in doing damage it 
will be impossible to repair, and 
making concessions it will be diffi- 
cult to retract. In difficulties as 
many of them are, they have a trying 
ordeal before them; but though we 
fear they must submit to sacrifices 
and changes, they may have relief 
in ways they hardly foresee. Panic 
is always prone to exaggerate, and 
men are never so apt to take pessi- 
mist views as when they are sud- 
denly awakened from .a sense of 
security to deal with unprecedented 
and unfamiliar difficulties. 
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THE BROADS AND RIVERS OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 


In the autumn and winter, the 
wild-fowl flying southward and 
westward in search of less rigorous 
climes are arrested by the projec- 
tion of the Norfolk coast, and sce 
beneath them, but a few miles in- 
land, the gleaming surface of lagoon 
and river, and vast expanses of reed- 
beds. If they flew all England 
over they could find no spot so fit 
for them as this district of marsh 
and shallow, lake and reed; so down 
they drop and stay until the spring 
lures them back to their more 
northern breeding-places. All do 
not return; the gun, the decoy, 
and the snare thin their ranks; but 
many also, which have found the 
loneliest spots in this lonely region, 
are so fuscinated that they stay to 
breed, and then the collector too 
often finds out their retreat. 

The smaller migrants too, which 
visit us in the spring for the pur- 
poses of breeding, are arrested by 
this obtrusive Norfolk, so that it is 
a county favoured beyond others 
in an ornithological sense. It has 
been said that “all England can be 
earved out of Norfolk,” meaning 
that there is every variety of land 
and scenery (save mountains) with- 
in its borders. A triangular gap 
in it will represent the flat and 
watery Broad district on its eastern 
side, while the rest consists of hills, 
woods, enclosures, wide open com- 
mons and heaths, and rich corn and 

asture lands. Our present concern 
is with the Broad district. 

The term Broad is peculiar to 
Norfolk. Its etymology is obvious 
—namely, a broadening out of the 
rivers into lakes, the Broads being 
intimately connected with the 
rivers, which in some cases flow 
through them, and in others are 
only divided from them by a reed- 


bed. Whittleseamere and other 
parts of the Fen district were the 
counterparts of the Broads in many 
respects; but the character of the 
Fens has so much changed since 
their drainage, that it is to Norfolk 
only that one can now look for the 
wildness and solitude of marsh and 
mere so dear to the naturalist and 
sportsman. . 

If you take the map and draw a 
line from Pakefield, on the Suffolk 
coast, 27 miles north to Happis- 
burgh, and then across to Norwich, 
18 miles inland, then with a curve 
south-east back to Pakefield, you 
will have a triangle which compre- 
hends the chicf of the Broads and 
Rivers—a district for the most part 
as flat as a billiard-table, where 
water and land strive for the mas- 
tery, and come to a delightful com- 
promise. This tract of country is 
intersected by three principal.rivers, 
and dotted with a score of lakes. 
First, below Norwich (a city of night- 
ingales, which are very numerous in 
its suburbs), the smaller river Yare 
flows into the larger river, Wensum, 
and then the united stream, under 
the name of the Yare, flows a sinuous 
course of 35 miles, until it debouches 
into the sea at Yarmouth. 

For all this distance the river is 
broad and deep, and in the lower 
half the tide ebbs and flows, “ back- 
ing” up the water even up to Nor- 
wich. The natural fall of the river 
is only four inches in the mile; the 
rise and fall of the tide is very 
little. There are no locks and only 
one bridge, which is a “ swing one,” 
so that the Yare is the perfection of 
a navigable river. For five miles be- 
low Norwich the banks are hilly 
and wooded, but afterwards the 
water is bordered by tall reeds, and 
beyond the reeds are miles of marsh. 
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The only Broads on the upper part 
of .the Yare are Surlingham and 
Rockland, beth of limited extent ; 
or rather -the open water has been 
_ 80 reduced by the rapid growth 
of the reeds and aquatic vegetation 
that these appear to be small. Just 
above Yarmouth is the magnificent 
tidal Jake called Breydon. Roughly 
speaking, it is five miles long by two- 
thirds of a mile wide, and at high 
water, when the muds are covered, 
it forms a noble expanse of water 
—the deeper channel of the river 
through it being marked by painted 
posts to guide the vessels sailing 
across, At low water the muds or 
flats on either side are dry, and at- 
tract myriads of wild-fowl, which 
find their food on the soft ooze, 
and in winter afford sport and sus- 
tenance to the gunner in his flat- 
bottomed punt. One of these men 
- told us that he once cut a small 
canal, about a foot deep and three 
feet wide, through the ooze, from the 
channel to the bank near his cot- 
tage, a distance of 100 yards, so 
that he might get ashore at low 
water without wading through the 
mud. In three weeks, such was 
the action of the tide, the depth 
was 6 feet; and now it is 17 feet 
. at low water, with a proportionate 
width. And as men win immor- 
talit} by various means, he is proud 
- that it is now called by his name— 
Calver’s drain. 

The river Waveney also enters in 
at the top of Breydon, and is navi- 
gable for seven-and-twenty miles 
southward and westward through 
Beccles to Bungay, a sinuous-like 
course. The peculiarities of the 
Waveney are its depth, which is 
20 fect close to the banks in places, 
and the surpassing clearness of its 
water. While sailing up it .you 
may sce, yards beneath you, thie 
tops of waving weeds and shoals 
of frightened fish, while the blue of 
its surface, and the white of the 
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waves which rise at the bows and . 


eddy astern, are only paralleled by 
the blue and white in the sky 
above. A canal, or cut of three 
miles in length, connects the Yare 
at Reedham with the Waveney at 
IIaddiscoe. A mile and a half from 
the ‘latter place is a beautiful sheet 
of water, two miles long, named 
Fritton Broad, which is interesting, 
inasmuch as there are two decoys 
upon it still worked by the proprie- 
tors. A wide cut called Oulton 
Dyke connects the mid-length of 
the Waveney with Oulton Broad, 
100 acres in extent, and the most 
civilised of all the Broads, inasmuch 
as it has a village on its banks and 
always a fleet of yachts on its sur- 
face. At the lower end of the 
Broad is a lock which gives access 
to a tidal lake called Lake Lothing, 
two miles long—then comes Lowes- 
toft harbour and the sea. 

Returning to the lower end of 
Breydon Water, we find the mouth 
of the Bure, which flows from the 
north-west and is navigable up to 
Aylsham, a distance of 40 miles by 
river. It is up this fine river and 
its tributaries that the wildest and 
most interesting of the Broads lie. 
First, as we go up, is a_ sheet 
of water with many arms known 
as Ormesby, Filby, and Rollesby 
Broads, containing together about 
800 acres. These are not accessible 
from the main river except by small 
boats, and along a dyke bearing the 
euphonious name of Muck Fleet. 
“ Fieet” is a Norfolk word for 
shallow,—a fleet place is where 
there is but little water. A-few 
miles higher up we come to the 
Thurne, a broad river which com- 
municates witli Hickling Broad, 
Whiteslea, Horsey Mere, Heigham 
Seunds, and Martham Broad. Of 
these Hickling is the largest, cover- 


ing some 400 acres. All the Broads’ 


are very shallow, but this is the 
shallowest, its depth not exceeding 
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four feet six inches, except in the 
“ channel.” 

Its water is beautifully clear, and 
its bottom is of hard yellow gravel, 
over which shoals of fish scud 
away as one’s boat approaches. All 
the other Broads have bottoms of 
black mid of an unknown depth, 
and so soft that a yacht’s anchor 
will not hold in it, so that large 
blocks of iron ballast’ are used in- 
stead, and will not drag through 
the “ putty,” asthe mud is locally 
called. Returning to the Bure, we 
come to the mouth of the river 
Ant, which leads to Barton Broad, 
200 acres in extent, and to Stalham 
Broad. Again returning to the 
course of the Bure, we come to a 
group of Broads—Walsham, Ran- 
worth, Decoy Broad, Hoveton Great 
and Little Broads, Salhouse, 
lastly, Wroxham—a large and very 
beautiful Broad, where regattas are 
frequently held. Above Wroxham 
is Belaugh Broad. To sum up, there 
are here 200 miles of navigable 
rivers, and 5000 acres of water in 
the Broads. 

The marshes around the group 
of Broads up the “north river,” 
as the Bure is usually called, are 
left in their pristine wildness ; but 
in the lower waters there is a very 
complete system of drainage. The 
river-surface, as a rule, is much 
higher than the adjacent marshes, 
which, as the moisture was pumped 
out of their peaty and spongy soil, 
_ shrank and sank just as a sponge does 
in drying, until they left the river- 
level several feet above them. A 
low embankment on either side of 
the river confines its waters, and at 
the outlets of the drains are pumps 
which lift the water out of them 
into the river. These pumps were 


all formerly, and many still are, 
worked by means of small wind- 
mills; and it is a curious sight, 
on lovking over the wide marshies, 
to see the scores of windmills all 
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twirling merrily round. Steam is 
now used at the outlets of the more 
important drains, and does the 
work more effectually. Even now 
the water often gains the mastery. 
Last winter there were very heavy 
floods. The millers in the upper 
reaches, above the navigation, head- 
ed up the water for storage until 
they simultaneously became alarmed 
at the quantity, and then they 
opened their flood-gates, and a vast 
body of water inundated the lower 
part of Norwich, and covered all 
the marshes, so that from Norwich 
to Yarmouth was avast lake. The 
marshes were also inundated in 
the summer, or rather the time of 
year which should have been sum- 
mer in this watery year of 1879; 
and it was a singular and striking 
sight to see the great expanse of 
smooth, steadily flowing water, with 
here and there a pollard willow or 
a boathouse standing alone above 
it. It was before the marsh hay 
was cut, and some of the occupiers 
towed large spars about over the 
submerged grass to prevent, as far 
as possible, the mud in suspension 
from settling upon it. 

It might be imagined that the 
scenery of such a flat and marshy 
country must be most uninteresting. 
Yet it is not so, except, perhaps, 
near the sea, where the vegetation 
is not so luxuriant as it is in the 
upper reaches. 

On either side of the river and 
around the Broads is a dense wall 
of emerald-green reeds from seven 
to ten fect in height. Then come the 
yellow iris flowers, tall and bending 
rushes and bulrushes, the sweet 
sedge with its curious catkins; 
tangled feathery grasses, in such 
variety that, as you stand up to your 
neck in them, you may pluck a dozen 
kinds without moving; blue clus- 


“ters of forget-me-nots, foxgloves, 


spikes of purple loose-strife, and 
broad tufts of valerian; bushes of 
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woody nightshade; and, sweeter 
than all, masses upon masses, all 
the way along, of the cream-white 
and strong-scented meadow-sweet ; 
—these are what make the imme- 
diate banks changing panoramas of 
kaleidoscopic beauty. Then on the 
water, beneath the reeds and across 
shallow bays, and in the little 
“pulks” or miniature Broads which 
everywhere open off the river, are 
lilies, yellow and white, in dazzling 
abundance. Here and there are 
tropical tangles of wood; a pic- 
turesque house in a cluster of trees, 
or a reed-stack floating on the river 
with a supporting wherry hidden 
somewhere beneath it. 

The far-reaching marsh has a 
beauty of its own, that of changing 
colour as the wind bows the many- 
tinted grasses and flowers, and the 
wind-waves and cloud-shadows 
sweep along; while everywhere are 
the snowy sails of yachts and the 
red-brown canvas of the wherries. 
The atmospheric effects, too, are un- 
usually beautiful, and sunrises and 
sunsets glow with a warmth of 
colour that gives the placid lagoons 
an almost unearthly loveliness; 
while, when the sun is set, the 
mists often show lakes and ships 
and islands that vanish with the 
dawn. Colour is seen far away; a 
group of red and white cattle, or 
the scarlet berries of the guelder 
rose entwined around some. fallen 
willow, with a gleam .of sunshine 
upon them, will lighten up miles 
of marsh. Then the flight of 
hawk and heron, snipe and wild 
duck, the splash of fish, and the 
scattering rush of the small fry as 
a pike makes its raid upon them, 
are incidents of every hour. 

Whether one is observant or not, 
¢one cannot help “ brushing elbows” 
with the bird-life of the Broads. 
It is not the purpose of this article 
to describe the many rare species 
which visit or nest in the district, 
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but rather to call attention to the 
everyday life therein. Embark 
with us, then, on board one of the 
small but comfortable river-yachts, 
and see what a single summer’s day 
will show you. As we sail up the 
“north river” we see constantly 
the coots and water-hens as they 
swim in and out of the “rond,” as 
the reed-covered water-washed bank 
is called. Every now and then a 
wild duck or widgeon or a brood of 
flappers is disturbed by our passage ; 
and as we sweep round corners, 
herons rise on lazy wing, or, if out 
of gunshot, look suspiciously at us. 
High in air the marsh-harrier, the 
“ Norfolk hawk,” scans the marshes 
with hungry eye; then we turn 
suddenly as if trying to charge an 
oak coppice, but a narrow “ gat- 
way” reveals itself, and we glide 
through it on to Wroxham Broad, 
which is skirted by the river, 
the only division being a narrow 
“rond.” On the other side beyond 
the reeds the land rises in wooded 
undulations, with park-like er 
between. All around the Broad 
is a dense and sheer wall of bright 
green reeds eight feet high, with a 
yellow water-mark on their lower 
stems. In and out of this the 
coots, water-hens, grebes, and wild 
ducks are continually splashing and 
swimming. While our man is 
making the yacht snug for the 
night, we go in the jolly-boat and 
push her anywhere into the reeds 
and wait. The black-headed bunt- 
ings, the reed- wrens, and the 
bearded tits gather close around us, 
and chatter and scold us vigorously ; 
for very little search would reveal 
their nests. A kingfisher flashes 
along and perches on a swaying 


reed within a few yards, and dives 
in again and again for the tiny 
roach and bream. Look, within ten 
yards are a pair of great crested 
grebes and three young ones,—tiny 
black balls, which their parenta 
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“are feeding. These dive rapidly 
and rise with a fish two inches 
‘Jong in the beak; this is at once 
transferred to the young ones, 
which are also making ludicrous 
attempts to dive like their seniors. 
Tt is the last week in June, and 
the cuckoos have come to the Broad 
in numbers; why, we do not know. 
But they are flying across and perch- 
ing on the trees, and calling loudly 
to each other, often with a note 
broken. into three syllables—thus, 
euck-cuck-oo. A fortnight later 
there will scarcely be one there, 
and the distinctive cry will have 
ceased. Over the marsh, on the 
opposite side of the river, two 
brown owls are hawking in the 
bright sunshine, and, from the num- 
ber of times they swoop, with great 
success. Overhead, no less than 
five snipes are sweeping and circling 
about, and as they descend for 
short distances with quivering tail 
and wing-tips, we hear that curious 
bleating or buzzing sound (“ lam- 
ming” the Norfolk om call it, 
because of its similarity to the 
bleating of lambs) which is a 
characteristic of the snipe in the 
breeding season. 

In the distance are many white 
birds flying about, and from them 
arises a noise like that of a rookery. 
We cross the Broad and the river, 
and enter a narrow water-lane be- 
tween the reeds. This presently 
‘expands into a “pulk” studded 
with water-lilies, between which 
‘numbers of coots and water-hens are 
‘threading their way. The water 
‘is only a foot deep and very clear, 
so that we can see hundreds of 
big bream swimming lazily about, 
“while smaller roach and rudd play 
on the surface. Here and there, as 
we slowly progress, we startle a bask- 
ing pike. Now we are in a passage 
only just wide enough for the boat. 
Tall reeds rise on cither hand, and 
‘ nothing else is visible but the blue 
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sky above. There goes a water-rail, 
and if we could push the boat in 
the reeds for a few feet we should 
find its nest. Then we emerge into 
the open water of Hoveton Great 
Broad, and as we approach its lower 
end the air is filled with the black- 
headed gulls which swoop close 
around and deafen us with their 
cries. Among this labyrinth of 
reeds and narrow water-lanes and 
tufts of long grasses, they breed in 
large numbers. On every little 
hillock of grass you see their eggs; 
and the water is dotted with the 
young ones, from the little yellow- 
and-brown ball of down just 
hatched, to those fully fledged and 
just able to fly. It is a sight worth 
secing and to be remembered. Yet 
it cannot compare with Scoulton 
Mere, also in Norfolk, but out 
of the Broad district, where there is 
the largest colony known in Eng- 
land. As the summer wanes, the 
birds take their departure to the 
sea-coast. This end of the Broad 
is extremely shallow, but the mud 
is of agreat depth. It illustrates the 
process which is going on year by 
year in the Broads: the vegetation 
grows rankly and dics down, and 
so adds a layer both in thickness 
and extent to the shallow margin. 
When, by a repetition of this pro- 
cess, the mud reaches the surface, 
the roots of the reeds and the 
grasses make it firmer each year, 
until at last it can be drained and 
turned into dry land. Some of the 
smaller Broads are growing up very 
fast. 

Such is the usual scene of a sum- 
mer’s day. Inthe winter it is very 
wild and lonesome, but there are 
then great numbers of wild-fowl— 
common and rare. 

Of the birds which frequent the 
Broads, the heron is the most con- 
spicuous, and it is to be seen every- 
where. There are two or three large 
and many small heronries in Nor- 
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folk, and <occasionally solitary pairs 
‘ nest on the ground in some inacces- 
. sible marsh, instead of in trees as is 
their wont. One often sees groups 
of five or six herons together; and 
once a friend of ours saw twenty 
in a group,—this was at Haddiscoe 
one spring, and the cause of such 
_an unusual assemblage was not 
apparent. The great crested grebe 
may always be seen, and its soak- 
ing wet nest be found. If it has 
young ones, it dives with them 
‘under its wing when alarmed, and 
old and young are sometimes killed 
with the same shot. A bird-stuffer 
‘told us that a pair of grebes and 
three young ones, all killed at one 
shot, were lately brought to him. 
‘When one thinks of the fond 
maternal care so unavailing, one 
is tempted to be rather hard 
‘upon the insatiable collector, and 
the unholy trade of egging and 
bird-destroying which ministers to 
‘his wants. We must not blame 
him too much, however, for the 
chief damage has been done by 
those who collect the eggs for eat- 
ing. Almost an incredible number 
of eggs are gathered for the market ; 
and all eggs which in the least 
degree resemble plovers’ eggs are 
‘sold as such. Everywhere, and par- 
ticularly in Norfolk, there are sci- 
‘entific naturalists whose researches 
‘and discoveries are a sufficient jus- 
‘ tification of the collection of speci- 
mens; but there are large numbers 
of people who take up egg and bird 
‘collecting from the same motive 
which induces people to collect 
postage-stamps. They seek after ac- 
guisition only, and not the further- 
ance of science; and it is their kind 
of collecting that true ornithologists 
- would be the first to condemn. The 
‘plover and the lapwing are every- 
where common. The ruff (the 
“male) and the reeve (the female) of 
the same species used to be com- 
mon, but are now rare. Their eggs 








used to be gathered to sell as 
plovers’, and the birds were snared 
for the table. The male in the 
breeding season has a splendid ruff 
—like Queen Elizabeth’s collar— 
around his neck; and this he is 
fond of displaying for the edifica- 
tion of the female, by marching to 
and fro on any bare hillock, called by 
fowlers his “hill.” Lubbock says 
he has seen eightcen ruffs on one 
hill; and when there are so many 
rivals fights occur, and the gay 
gallants are scattered. The fowler 
has laid horse-hair nooses round 
the base of the “hill,” and so the 
beaten and escaping birds are 
caught by the leg or the neck. 
The bittern was formerly common 
enough, but its nest is now rarely 
found, and its singular “boom” 
but seldom heard. In the winter, 
however, numbers of them come to 
the Broads with other wild-fowl, 
and many are shot. We haye not 
space, however, to enumerate the 


various species of birds which cither 


breed among or annually visit the 
Broads. Enough has been said to 
indicate their ornithological rich- 
ness. 

Norfolk was a stronghold of de- 
coys, and there are still as many as 
six in active operation. Very few 
persons have actually seen decoys; 
for as the greatest quietude is neces- 
sary in order to give the ducks a 
sense of security, the presence of 
visitors is not encouraged at any 
time, and the greatest mystery and 
secrecy are observed about a decoy. 
Briefly speaking, a decoy may be 
said to be a pond or lake from 
which shallow creeks or arms 
branch out like the arms of a 
star-fish. These arms are curved 
so that the ends are not visible 
from the lake, and are arched over 
with network, forming pipes which 
lessen in size until at the end there 
is a kind of removable pocket. No 
gun is allowed to be fired within the 
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neighbourhood of the decoy, and the 
fowl rest there during the day in, as 
they fancy, unassailable security. 
But from behind a screen of reeds 
the decoy-man, who holds in his 
hand a bit of smouldering turf to 

revent his own odour from reach- 
ing the birds, gives a low whistle. 
On the pond are several tame ducks, 
which know that food is ready for 
them at the mouth of the pipe, 
whence the sound proceeds. These 
swim quietly towards the hidden 
decoy-man, and are followed by the 
wild birds. Then a _ reddish-col- 
oured dog jumps through a hole in 
the screen, and back again through 
another. The ducks are immedi- 
ately brimful of curiosity, and swim 
to inspect this curious creature. 
The dog reappears a little way up 
the pipe, and the ducks follow. 
When they are well inside, the 
decoy-man presents himself at the 
opening, and the frightened crowd 
flutter into the pocket, and are cap- 
tured. From one to two thousand 
birds might be taken in one season. 
There are two sets of decoys on 
Fritton Broad—one worked by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leathes, and 
one by Sir Savile Crossley. Those 
who are interested in the subject of 
decoys should read an article upon 
Norfolk decoys, by Mr. Southwell, 
in the Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists’ Society 
for 1878-79. 

The Broad district is not so rich 
in wild animals as a drier and more 
thickly wooded country would be. 
The only one worth our notice now 
is the otter, which is very numer- 
ous although not often seen, on 
account of the pathless forests of 
reeds which afford it ample scope 
for unscen rambles. Once in an 
alder-carr a friend of ours came 
upon three together and shot them 
all. Frequently, when lying awake 
at night on board a yacht, we have 
heard its bell-like bark close by us, 








































and in the morning have found 
some large bream lying half eaten 
on the adjacent “rond.” Formerly, 
as may well be imagined, they were 
much more abundant; and in the 
year 1857 the “Norwich Assembly 
for the fresh-water fishermen be- 
tween the Tower at Conisford and 
Hardley Cross” made a regulation, 
“That every man shall be bound 
to keep a dog to hunt the otter, 
and to make a general hunt twice 
or thrice in the year, or more, at 
time or times convenient, upon pain 
to forfeit 10s.” And in 1729 we read 
in the ‘Norwich Gazette’ that, be- 
tween the 18th March and the 20th 
of May of that year, certain Suffolk 
gentlemen killed seventeen brace of 
otters by hunting them. The usual 
breeding-place of the otter is in 
some hole beneath tree-roots or 
rocks on the margin of the water; 
but as such spots are rare on the 
Broads, the otter accommodates it~ 
self to circumstances, and builds 
itself a nest in a reed-bed on the 
ground, raising a hillock of weeds 
and rubbish as big as a haycock, in 
the centre of which is a chamber 
approached by two or more en- 
trances. The otter is often caught 
in the large bow-nets which the 
Broad-men set for tench in the 
“runs” between the weeds. Otter- 
hunting with dogs in the lower 
reaches and Broads would be use- 
less, as the extent of water is so 
great that the otter would have a 
great advantage over the dogs, and 
the hunter could not follow dogs 
and otters into the reed-beds, 
Norfolk is particularly rich in 
lepidoptera. Four-fifths of the species 
found in England have been met 
with here. It was the last habitat 
of the lost large copper butterfly. 
The magnificent swallow-tail butter- 
fly is still tolerably abundant, par- 
ticularly on the banks of the Bure; 
and we have a vivid recollection of 
the impetuous rush, over dykes and 
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into the water, of an enthusiastic 
entomologist who was sailing with 
us one day near Horning, and saw 
one of these insects flying over the 
river. 

Of the fish with which these 
waters are teeming, so much can be 
said that it is difficult to select that 
which must go into the small com- 
pass at ourcommand. The bream 
deserves first mention, because of, 
its enormous numbers. It is every- 
where, and attains to a large size. 
Four and five pounds are now not 
uncommon weights, and one of 
eleven pounds was recently caught. 
The Norfolk bream -fisher is sui 
generis. You generally see them 
two in a boat which is moored 
parallel with the stream, each man 
with an apron and a cloth. The 
bream is covered with such a thick 
slime that were it not for these 
precautions the angler’s clothes 
would be irretrievably ruined. 
Handfuls of brewers’ grains are 
thrown in from time to time as 
ground-bait, and every swim pro- 
duces a bite, so that at the end of a 
good day there may be from five to 
eight stone weight of bream and 
roach in the boat. The artisan 
classes of Norwich are great bream 
and roach fishers, and frequently 
have fishing contests,—generally 
under the patronage of Saint Mon- 
day. On such noisy and festive 
occasions, however, the sport is 
generally comparatively poor. The 
bream is not a very toothsome fish 
to eat, but large quantities are sold 
by the professional fishermen to the 
poorer Jews in our large towns for 
use on fast-days, of course at a very 
cheap rate; and many bushels are 
sold to the fishermen on the coast 
for use as bait. 

Of the large quantities caught by 
the angler few are eaten. After 
the catch is weighed it is cast away, 
and one often sees rotting heaps of 
fish on the banks. Tons have been 
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used as manure, but these were the 
produce of an infamous system of 
poaching which J sr before the 
ae of the Norfolk and Suffolk 

resh Water Fisheries Act in 1877, 
The poachers dragged the rivers with 
small-meshed nets, and even trawl- 
ed up them just as is done at sea; 
and as many as eight tons of fish 
would be the produce of a day’s or 
night's netting. When the price 
obtained’ for these would not pay 
for the carriage, they were simply 
thrown away. Now, however, 
there are regulations as to netting, 
which have put a stop to this, 
and the fisheries are fast becoming 
better than they have been for a | 
long time. There is no restriction 
against rod-fishing at any time of 
the year in the free waters, which 
comprise the three rivers,—Wrox- 
ham, Oulton, Fritton, and Ormesby 
Broads, and Breydon Water. 

The roach almost equals the 
bream in point of numbers, and 
is caught of a uniform large size, 
The rudd, or roud, as it is generally 
called in Norfolk, is very abundant, 
more particularly in the Broads. 
It is a brilliant-coloured active fish, 
and will rise at the fly, so that a 
day’s roud-fishing is a most enjoy- 
able experience. The carp is not 
common, but grows to a large size. 
Mr. Lubbock mentions one which 
was caught in Belaugh Broad of 
the weight of 15} lb. Perch are 
numerous and large. Four-pound- 
ers are frequently taken; and on 
the Waveney a barber of Beccles 
took in a short space of time one 
morning eleven perch, each 2 |b. in 
weight, and no small ones. The 
fresh-water shrimp is the favourite 
bait for them. ‘ 

The tench is common and large. 
It is not often caught by the an- 
gler, because the bream and roach 
will rush off with the bait while 
the tench is deliberating about it; 
but they are caught in great num- 
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bers by means of the bow-net. A 
bow-net set just below the town of 
Beccles had sixteen brace of fine 
tench in it when taken up. The 
attraction in this case was a bright- 
cvloured bunch of flowers fastened 
inside. Great numbers, however, 
are taken in a very peculiar way. 
In the hot days the tench lie on 
the surface of the water in shoals. 
On the approach of the Broad-man 
in his boat they disperse, but only 
for a few yards, until they can hide 
themselves in the weeds in some 
shallow spot. The man notes where 
some of the fish go, and, paddling 
quietly up, he bares his arm and 
feels for them. Unless the fish is 
touched on the tail it will not move 
until it is lifted right into the boat; 
and in this manner five or six dozen 
fish, over fourteen inches in length, 
may be taken in a day. 

The eel and the pike are, how- 
ever, the chief “paying” fish in 
these waters. The ecl is the sup- 
port of numbers of fishermen, who 
*“ bob” for it with bundles of worms 
threaded on worsted, in which the 
ecls’ tecth get entangled; spear it 
in the dykes and along the shallow 
margins; set cel-pots; and net it in 
a varicty of ways. On the Bure, 
large nets are set across the river 
during the autumn nights to catch 
the eels making their annual migra- 
tion to the sea. Immense catches 
are made on dark and stormy nights, 
when the eels are most on the move. 
Some of the eels are sold in Nor- 
wich and Yarmouth, but the greater 
number go to Birmingham and the 
Black Country, where such rich 
food is apparently much appre- 
ciated. Long night-lincs with 
hundreds of hooks upon them, 
baited with small fish, used also to 
be set; but the recent Act made 
this illegal, because pike and 
other fish were often caught on 
them. The poachers. trawling up 
the Waveney have taken ninety 
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stone of eels in a week, although 
ecls are the most difficult fish of 
any to be caught with a drag-net. 
After the last summer floods the 
eels are greatly on the move; and 
the men who sat and “ bobbed” 
just below Norwich would get four 
or five stone weight in a single 
night, which would sell for ten 
shillings a stone. 

The pike is the monarch of the 
Norfolk waters, and at one time 
was supremely abundant, but the 
natives harried him to their ut- 
most. Liggers or trimmers made of 
bundles of rushes were set by the 
hundred. The smaller Broads were 
hired by fishermen who, to make a 
livelihood out of them, caught all 
they could. Yarrell, in his ‘ Brit- 
ish Fishes,’ gives an instance of a 
few days’ slaughter of the pike on 
Heigham Sound. Mr. Lubbock in- 
stances ninety pike, many of them 
of large size, being taken on Ran- 
worth Broad by two amateur fisher- 
men in the same boat in one day. 
Lately, on Scoulton Mere, twenty- 
three were taken by trimmers, five 
of them weighing over 20 Ib. apiece. 
Nets and set-lines and snaring in the 
dykes at spawning-time thinned 
their numbers, so that both in 
quantity and size pike were slowly 
but surely decreasing. Since the 
Act was passed, however, there is 
a great improvement in the pike- 
fishing. Only the other week, one 
of forty-three inches in length and 
27 |b. in weight was caught at 
Cantley, on the Yare. 

In Oulton Broad are great num- 
bers of the grey mullet, which, 
however, will not take any bait 
that the angler can offer them. 

In the spring the smelt comes 
up the Yare to spawn, and is 
stopped in its course by the New 
Mills, which are built right across 
the river, in the city of Norwich. 
Just below the mills, in the heart 
of the city, the smelter passes the 
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night in his boat, throwing a 
huge casting-net, by the light of a 
torch, and occasionally making large 
catches, Lubbock says: “It is a 
curious fact that other fish greatly 
forsake the higher part of the river 
whilst it is occupied by the smelt 
spawning. Roach and dace are at 
that time very scarce, although 
plentiful enough before the smelts 
arrive; they then remove further 
down the river for a time; and, as 
they say here, ‘the fish are down 
because the smelts are up.’” 

There is a large and constant 
traffic on these waters carried on 
by means of wherries. These are 
sailing craft of from 20 to 70 tons 
burthen. They are long and shal- 
low, have one tall mast and: a huge 
sail, the rig being on the principle 
of that known as the Una rig, ex- 
cept that there is no boom. Two 
men, or a man and a boy, or his 


wife, or even one man only, suffice - 


to navigate these large craft. They 
sail fast, very close to the wind, 
and are handy. There is a little 
cabin in the stern, and abaft of this 
the stcersman stands against the 
tiller, with the sheet working on a 
“horse” on the top of the cabin just 
in front of him. The mast moves 
on a fulcrum, and the lower end is 
weighted, so that by means of the 
forestay one man can easily lower 
and raise it. When the wind fails, 
the men betake themselves to the 
“ quant,” which is a long slender pole 
with a knob at one end and a spike 
and shoulder at the other. ‘The 
shoulder is to prevent the quant 
sinking too far into the mud. The 
wherryman plunges the quant into 
the water at the bow of his craft, 
and placing the knob against his 
shoulder walks aft along the plank- 
ways pushing with all his might. 
Many an amateur yachtsman has 
found this part of the business easy 
enough; but when trying to with- 
draw the quant, he has discovered 
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it to he so deeply imbedded in the 
mud that he has failed to extract it, 
and after a last agonising pull has 
either let it go altogether, or, if his 
sense of duty was too strong, has 
stuck to it until his craft has slipped 
from under him and he has had 
a good sousing. The quant must 
always be laid with its point to- 
wards the stern, and the boathook 
with its point towards the bows, 


‘ otherwise bad luck will attend the 


voyage. The men are paid by the 
voyage; so that a fair wind means 
money—a head wind less money 
—and a calm, loss. Owing to the 
winding course of the river there 
are always some reaches which can 
be sailed without tacking. The 
men will often lose an hour or two 
of a fair wind or tide in order to 


wait for and race a rival wherry;: 


and at the various regattas there is 
frequently a wherry-race which pro- 
duces much noise, fun, and excite- 
ment. In the winter a wherryman’s 
life is a very hard one, but there 
is but little actual peril; they are 
such splendid steersmen that acci- 
dents rarely happen. They stick in 
the mud occasionally, but this simply 
means a little extra pushing. Occa- 
sionally a “rodges-blast” sweeps 
like a whirlwind over the marshes, 
lifting the reed-stacks, wrecking 
windmills, and dismasting the 
wherries; but this is not of fre- 
quent occurrence. We have failed 
to trace the etymology of this local 
name for a rotatory wind-squall. 
There are a large number of men 
employed in this kind of naviga- 
tion, and as a rule they are sober, 
honest, and civil men, ready to give 
any assistance in their power to the 
yachtsman. A great weakness of 
theirs is a fondness for tea. This 
they boil in the kettle which they 
never “furs.” The wherries are 
built entirely of English oak, and a 
large one will cost about £500. 

It may well be imagined that 
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yachting and boat-sailing is a fa- 
vourite amusement on these waters. 
The pleasure-craft in general use is 
a boat of from 6 to 10 tons, with a 
roomy cabin, in which two or three 
persons can sleep and comfortably, 
with a forecastle which will accom- 
modate one or two men. A two or 
three weeks’ cruise in one of these 
boats is a most pleasant way of spend- 
ing a holiday, and one very often re- 
sorted to. There are always plenty 
of yachts to be had on hire at a 
moderate sum per week, and we 
ean most strongly recommend this 
mode of seeing the Broads. In- 
deed it is the only way of doing 
them thoroughly, as it would not 
do to depend upon obtaining inn 
accommodation and a boat at many 
of these out-of-the-way spots. There 
are two flourishing yacht clubs; and 
their regattas, at short intervals, 
make one or other of the Broads or 
river-reaches gay with white sails 
and many-coloured flags. The usual 
rig of these yachts is the sloop, 
consisting of a mainsail and large 
jib; and they are uncommonly 
cate. Formerly, the fashionable 
rig was the lateen, and many of 
these old craft are still in existence. 
The great wing-shaped foresail is 
picturesque, but the immense yard 
is awkward to handle, and the rig 
has gone out of fashion. 

The marshes often present a 
curious sight. If the spectator is 
on the same level scarcely any water 
may be visible, and the expanse of 
marsh may seem continuous; yet 
here and there and everywhere are 
the sails of yachts and wherries 
gliding through it, their hulls in- 
visible. 

One constantly sees, generally 
moored in some creek, a large rough 
boat with a hut built upon it. 
These are the abodes of men who 
live by catching eels and other 
fish, and spend all the year round 


on the water. The lives of these 
men are much the same as those of 
the “ Broad-men,” described by Mr. 
Lubbock. 


‘‘When I first visited the Broads, I 
found here and there an occupant 
‘squatted down,’ as the Americans 
would call it, on the verge of a pool, 
who relied almost entirely on shooting 
and fishing for the support of his 
family, and lived in a truly primitive 
manner. I particularly remember one 
hero of this description. ‘Our Broad,’ 
as he always called the extensive pool 
by which his cottage stood, was his 
microcosm, his world—the islands in 
it were his gardens of the Hespcrides, 
its opposite extremity his ultima Thule. 
Wherever his thoughts wandered, the 
could not get beyond the circle of his 
beloved lake; indeed I never knew 
them aberrant but once, when he in- 
formed me, with a doubting air, that 
he had sent his wife and his two eldest 
children to a fair, at a country village 
two miles off, that their ideas might 
expand by travel: as he sagely ob- 
served, they had never been awa 
from ‘our Broad.’ I went into his 
house at the dinner-hour, and found 


the whole party going to fall to, most . 


thankfully, upon a roasted herring- 
ull, killed, of course, on ‘our Broad.’ 
is life presented no vicissitudes but 
an alternation of marsh employment. 
In winter, after his day’s reed-cutting, 
he might be found posted at night- 
fall waiting for the flight of fowl, or 
paddling after them on the open 
water. With the first warm days of 
February he launched his fleet of 
trimmers; pike finding a ready sale 
at his own door to those who bought 
them tosell again in the Norwich 
market. As soon as the pike had 
spawned and were out of season, the 
eels began to occupy his attention, and 
Aaah eggs to be diligently sought 
0 


m 

‘‘In the end of April the island in 
his watery domain was frequently vis- 
ited for the sake of shooting the ruffs 
which resorted thither on their first 
arrival. As the days grew longer and 
hotter, he might be found searching in 
some smaller poole near his house for 
the shoals of tench as they commenced 
spawning. Yet a little lenget he be- 
gan marsh-mowing—his gun always 
aid ready upon his coat, in case flap- 
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pers should be met with. By the 
middle of August teal came to a wet 
corner near his cottage, snipes began 
to arrive, and he was often called up 
to exercise his vocal powers on the cur- 
lews that passed to and fro. By the 
end of September good snipe-shoot- 
ing was generally to be met with in 
his neighbourhood; and his accurate 
knowledge of the marshes, his unas- 
suming good-humour, and zeal in pro- 
viding sport for those who employed 
him, made him very much sought after 
as asporting guide by snipe-shots and 
fishermen; and his knowledge of the 
habits of different birds enabled him 
to give useful information to those 
who collected them.” 


The older men have many yarns 
to tell of the gigantic pike and eels, 
and great catches of their younger 
days, with sometimes a spice of ad- 
venture, as the following tale will 
show. The men from the Yare 
and the Waveney having well har- 
ried their own waters, used to go up 
the Bure, and their depredations 
with nets and set-lines stirred up 
the wrath of the men of the Bure. 
There was then no remedy save 
that of force, so the natives band- 
ed together to expel the intruders. 
Our informant and his mate were 
engaged one dark night near Ran- 
worth in setting eel-lines, when 
they heard the sound of muffled 
oars up the stream. They listened 
and watched, and at last became 
aware that at least half-a-dozen 
boats were creeping down in search 
of them. They took to their oars, 
and then the chase developed itself 
into a hot and eager one; both par- 
ties pulling their lustiest, the one 
to inflict, and the other to escape, 
rough punishment. The pursued 
were nearly caught, when the 
opened up a reach, down whieh 
there blew a fair strong wind, and 
hoisting their lugsail, they slipped 
away, and gained such a lead that 
the pursuers gave up the chase. 
Notwithstanding that there is 
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so much ‘marsh, the climate is not 
unhealthy. There is, owing to 
the improved drainage, a constant 
though slight movement of the 
water everywhere, so that it does 
not form the foul stagnant puddles 
that it formerly did. There is al- 
ways plenty of wind, and often a 
salt air from the sea, so that the 
marshes and lakes are well purified. 
At Somerleyton, near Lowestoft, 
there has been found an exceptional 
quantity of ozone. The matter 
may have been different when the 
puddles and pools in the marsh 
dried and festered, and the dead 
fish putrefied, causing bubbles of 
foul air to arise and sometimes ignite 
in a blue flickering flame. Many 
years ago Will-o’-the-wisps were 
common enough, and the wherry- 
men have even lit pieces of paper 
at the uncertain flame. The last 
time at which we have satisfactory 
evidence of a Will-o’-the-wisp being 
seen was twenty years ago. The 
marshes are sweet and pure enough 
now. 

Mention has been made of reed- 
cutting. This is the “Fen folk’s 
harvest,” and one purpose to which 
the reeds are put is to be used in- 
stead of laths for the formation of 
ceilings and “lath and plaster” 
partitions. 

Among the Broads the shooter 
and the angler will find abundant 
sport, the naturalist full occupation, 
the yacht sailor opportunities such 
as no other part of England pre- 
sents, the artist colour and effect, 
and, lastly, there are subjects 
enough for the antiquarian to pon- 
der over. Wherever one looks 
there are churches—there are 740 
in the county. Three or four spires 
may be seen from every coign of 
vantage? 

St. Benedict’s Abbey, on the banks 
of the Bure, presents some inter- 
esting ruins. 
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head of Breydon Water, is a spa- 
cious fort of Roman origin. The 
wall and towers on three sides of 
it are very perfect. The semi- 
Dutch town of Yarmouth, with its 
singular narrow strects, or “ rows,” 
is worth a day’s peregrination. And 


Caister Castle, three and a half 
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miles from Yarmouth, is a pictur- . 
esque ruin. | 

n winter when the flooded ' 
marshes and the Broads are frozen, 
the skater will have ample elbow- . 
room, and the naturalist and sports- . 
man may penctrate into the very: 
fastnesses of the wild-fowl. : 







































2. 


For Earls the cry of glory is, 

No doubt, a clever dodge, sir; 
But tell me if the story is 

The same for honest Hodge, sir. 
For Glory’s gilded partisans 

May flaunt it as they will, sir, 
Poor ploughmen and plain artisans 
Must always pay the bill, sir. 
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We haven’t got a policy, 
And we do not care about one; 
The party must, from all I see, 
At present do without one. 
As long as Larcourt finds us wit, 
And Chamberlain abuse, sir, 
We have, if you consider it, 
For principle no use, sir. 


That war a sort of murder is 
Was always my opinion; 
And nothing, sure, absurder is 
Than wars to get dominion. 
The very name of Empire must 
Raise every good man’s bile, sir— 
At all events of all, I trust, 
Who flourish in this isle, sir. 
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The flames of burning villages ! 
The robberies, rapes, and slaughters! 

The homes the soldier pillages ! 
The orphan sons and daughters ! 

The wails of widows without end ! 


The pressure of taxation ! 
And not a penny left to spend 
On art and education ! 


5. 


And all to turn the mind of men 
From changes that must come, sir ; 

To keep the common kind of men 
A little longer dumb, sir ; 

Lest thinking in their honest way 
About the men who rule, sir, 

The simple folk should find that they 
Are “imbeciles and fools,” sir. 


6. 


Can phrases veil such scenes as these ? 
Can aught excuse such acts, sir? 







Keep words for those whom words can please, 


I take my stand on facts, sir. 
I care not what the reason is,— 

Pride, policy, or pelf, sir,— 
War, horrid war, a treason is 


’Gainst Reason’s very self, sir. 


7. 


And therefore when an Emperor 
His neighbour did attack, sir, 
I did not lose my temper, or 
E’en ask him to draw back, sir. 
Of virtue and humanity 
I wept to hear him rant, sir; 
For with my Christianity 
I like a little cant, sir. 
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8. 


My conduct if you wonder at, 
And what my reasons are, sir, 

That what at home I thunder at 
I worship in the Czar, sir, 

A despot with a power like his 
Attracts my Liberalism, sir, 

Besides, the real danger is 
Disraeli’s despotism, sir. 


9. 


The Indian troops from India brought, 
And back to India sent, sir; 

In darkest secret this was wrought, 
Against our freedom meant, sir. 

I did not like it first of all, 
Yet I had minded less, sir— 

But what annoyed me worst of all, 
I felt twas a success, sir. 











10. 


In short, if aught is plain, ’tis this— 
That there are moments when, sir, 
The question not of measures is, 
The question is of men, sir. 
We haven’t settled what to do, 
We'll tell you when we win, sir: 
At present all you’ve got to do 
Is just to put us in, sir. 


11. 


For, sure, that Tweedledee should reign, 
Is ruin and disgrace, sir ; 

While England’s path is always plain 
With Tweedledum in place, sir. 

And matters to this point have come,— 
*Twere better far to be, sir, 

Quite in the wrong with Tweedledum, 
Than right with Tweedledee, sir. 














Fierce hatred is never bestowed 
on mediocrity. Unmeasured in- 
vective is not the language of 
power. Showers of nicknames and 
strong adjectives are, generally 
speaking, indications: of weakness 
rather than of strength. If these 
things be true of ordinary, they are 
doubly so of political, life. When 
language that could not be used 
in respectable society without the 
speaker forfeiting his claim to be- 
long to it is freely scattered about 
from platforms and applauded to 
the echo—when men of repute and 
position in the State are spoken of 
as mountebanks and masqueraders, 
called “immoral” and “ outrage- 
ously wicked,” those who approve 
their doings being denounced as 
“abettors of fraud and crime,” or 
dubbed “fools and imbeciles,” and 
the press accused of “ baseness” in 
supporting them—two things are 
evident; first, that the kind of 
demoralisation is at work which 
is never the outcome of conscious 
strength— and, second, that the 
object of its fury is not of a low 
order. These things are the more 
manifest if such words that “ defile 
a man” come not out of the mouths 
of inexperienced and parochial poli- 
ticians, nor are spoken in the ears 
of irresponsible people, but pour 
forth freely from the lips of men old 
and eminent in the public service, 
and are heard unrebuked by others 
equally distinguished, whose posi- 
tion and training restrain them 
from personally giving utterance to 
vulgar and unreasoning abuse. Still 
more is it manifest when the mat- 
ters in — are not of mean 
or parochial interest, but relate to 
world-weighty interests, and involve 
most momentous issues. 

Every one who has observed the 
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tone of Liberal meetings during 
this autumn knows that Great Brit- 
ain has been, from week to week, 
ringing with political jeremiads of 
this description. The language of 
passion the most ungoverned finds 
utterance from the lips of aged and 
experienced politicians. Nor does 
the boiling torrent appear to ex- 
pend itself quickly, as uncontrolled 
passion usually does. The flow is 
uniform in quantity and quality. 
The stream, swollen now from one 
spout now from another, careers 
on in wmvarying turbidity. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are continu- 
ously assailed in a style recalling 
the worst days of Walpole and 
Bolingbroke, who lived in a cen- 
tury when rough language was less 
offensive to the refinement of so- 
ciety than now; and words which 
would bring down instant censure 
if uttered from the Opposition 
benches, are daily heard on plat- 
forms covered with socially respect- 
able people. Votaries of temper- 
ance use language which shows it to 
be possible to be very intemperate 
without swallowing alcohol; and 
preachers of peace vie with one an- 
other in showing how violent people 
can be without using swords or 
bullets. Ex-Ministers of a party 
which boasted that it had the hon- 
our of removing the parliament- 
ary disabilities of Jews, are not 
ashamed to flourish, as an argument 
against a great man, that his origin 
is Jewish. Ex- Under -secretaries 
think it decent to draw Radical 


‘cheers by speaking of statesmen 


returning from a European con- 
ference as “Mephistopheles and 
Faust;” or to brand men whom 
formerly they professed to admire 
and respect as guilty of “robbery, 
spoliation,” and even of murder. It 
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is best to quote, that there may be 
no mistake as to the seriousness of 
the words :— 

‘The blood that has been shed has 
been as really shed by Lord Salisbury 
as if he had slain with his own hand 
the unhappy men who have been mas- 
sacred.” 


There is no doubt that, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, those who use 
strong language in speaking of pub- 
lic men may, to a certain extent, 
justify themselves, if they are able 
to ‘convince the listener that the 
objects of their anger have indeed 
betrayed their trust and outraged 
the sense of right of the com- 
munity, Words of indignation 
and invective may be the just re- 
ward of deeds in a grave degree 
censurable. This, indeed, is the 
excuse made for the present rabid 
style of Liberal platform decla- 
mation. But when impartial his- 
tory records its judgment on the 
vacation utterances of the Harting- 
ton-Bright opposition, it is certain 
that any such excuse will*be held 
inadmissible. And this for the two- 
fold reason, that the indignation 
is not shared by those who are the 
lookers-on at the fight, and that it 
in every respect lacks the tone and 
dignity which the importance of 
the issues and the matter of the 
accusations demand. It is not 
European criticism, but Liberal 
cliques in Great Britain, by whom 
the policy of the Government is im- 
peached as wicked and condemned 
as suicidal ; and the language used 
is not that of patriotic indigna- 
tion, but of petty disappointment 
and spite. While foreign nations 
confess—some with satisfaction and 
others with chagrin—that the power 
of Great Britain is once more an im- 

rtant factor in the world’s affairs, 
it is Englishmen, and Englishmen 
only, who profess to see in the con- 
duct of affairs which has produced 
this impression abroad, something 
to the discredit of the Government 


of their own country. These Eng- 
lishmen, too, represent the crisis as 
most grave and critical. The words 
> impending ruin,” “national dis- 
grace,” “ breach of the constitution,” 
are used from day to day in speak- 
ing of the acts of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Great men join in the 
tone of exalted alarm. Lord Hart- 
ington introduces Mr. Bright, and 
says, “I am quite content to leave 
in his hands the defence of our 
cause;” and that gentleman, like 
some great denunciatory prophet of 
olden days, gravely tells the thou- 
sands in Pomona Gardens, that 
if the present Government is not 
cast out, there is nothing for the 
men of Manchester but to flee from 
the doomed city, and, with their 
children and their household gods, 
to seek the blessed United States— 
a land which, he thanks Providence, 
has not yet produced a Beaconsfield 
or a Salisbury. It is impossible, 


when reading such wild unreasoning 


utterances as these, not to recall to 
mind how similar were the words 
used in former times. Fox spoke 
of the younger Pitt and his col- 
leagues as seeming 


‘‘Determined to push Great Britain 
to the verge of ruin.” 


Speaking of the Chatham ad- 
ministration — one so _ successful 
that, as has been truly said, oppo- 
site parties have pointed to it with 
applause, eager to claim its princi- 
ples as their own—Lord Chester- 
field moaned,— 

‘‘T am sure we are undone both at 
home and abroad; at home, by our 
increasing debt and expenses—abroad, 
by our ill-luck and incapacity. We 
are no longer a nation. never yet 
saw so dreadful a prospect.” 


Horace Walpole declared,— 


‘It is time for England to slip her 
cables and float away into some un- 
known ocean.” 

The only difference between such 
utterances and those of Liberal 
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statesmen of our ddy is that, in 
the old ones, invective never be- 
comes mere unreasoning -vitupera- 
tion. It is by men’s tone, and not 
by the mere sense of their words, 
that their position and motives 
must be judged. Professions of 
belief in the gravity of a national 
crisis are easily made. Self-per- 
suasion of their sincerity is not 
difficult. But if their secret spring 
be pure and patriotic, its outflow 
must of necessity be dignified and 
impressive. 

‘Passion is reason, when it speaks from 

right.” 

But if it do so speak, though its 
language will certainly be strong, 
it will not be low-toned. Its wea- 
pons may be wielded vigorously, 
and may cut keenly, but they 
will never be dipped in venom. 
Honest national indignation will 
deprecate, as a weakening of its 
cause, all resort to vulgar and vi- 
tuperative invective. When the 
heart of the people is truly roused, 
its indignation will not seek in the 
dirt for expression, but will rise 
high above the mean modes of 
factious attack and personal abuse. 
In ordinary times, when no great 
issues agitate the public mind, Earl 
Stanhope’s remark, in his ‘ History 
of England,’ may be accepted as 
true : 

‘‘How sure a road to popularity has 
it always been, to tell us that we are 
the most wretched and _ ill-governed 
people upon the face of the earth!” 

Constant criticism of rulers and 
their daily doings in the State is 
like dropping water. What it falls 
on is in the end worn away. But 
when the question is one of the 
nation’s position and the future of 
the world, public spirit will find 
utterance expressive of its strength 
in worthy and weighty words; fac- 
tion, in its weakness, will make 
more blatant use of its customary 
style. Any one who has observed 
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the language and tone of recent 
Liberal speeches can form his own 
opinion which condition they are 
exponents of. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine what words the 
vocabulary can supply for faction, 
what tone can be held contrary to 
decorum, if the Liberal utterances 
of this recess speak the language 
and ‘display the style of truth and 
soberness)s When a Prince of 
Wales in the middle of the last 
century said to Dr. Doddington, 
who was one of his Opposition 
leaders, 

“It is right to talk and throw things 
out to expose the Ministry,’’ 
Doddington replied— 

‘Yes, sir, I sup talk may be 
right; but people should consider 
what talk.” 
It is very plain that there is no 
Bubb Doddington in the present 
Opposition. 

But whatever may be the origi- 
nating cause of the violence and 
vulgarity that have been so freely 
expended on her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the protracted nature of the 
eruption is remarkable. As a rule, 
fury that finds vent in spleeny 
speeches, wears itself out. The 
excited mind is relieved by pouring 
forth its complaints, and resentment 
becomes exhausted by its very vio- 
lence. But of those results there 
is no sign at present. The shout 
of faction is as loud as ever—the 
lungs of the party seem leathern 
indeed. A Government which has 
again and again received the sup- 
port of a considerable proportion of 
their own party, swelling its major- 
ity almost beyond precedent, is by 
Liberal orators still denounced as 
detestable, and vilified as wicked. 
Let two ex-Ministers, one of the 
Upper, the other of the Lower 
House of Parliament, speak for 
themselves. The Duke of Argyll, 
on the 15th of last month, wher 
uttering a long harangue in which 
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the word “gross” occurs half-a- 
dozen times in a dozen sentences, 
finishes off with the words “all 
these crimes,” as applied to the acts 
of the Government. On the 4th 
of last month Mr. Lowe thought 
it decent to use these words :— 


‘What they [the Government] want 
is to stay in office by appealing to the 
worst passions and lowest feelings of 
human nature. . . . A Government 
whose conduct has been so flagrant 
that no honest people can think of 
them without shame and degradation.” 


It may be difficult to guess where 
such speakers can find “shame ” for 
themselves, far less for all honest 
people. As to “degradation,” it 
may not® be surprising that Mr. 
Lowe and his friends should feel 
a sense of it; and they are heartily 
welcome to indulge the conceit that 
any sense of it they may have arises 
from the conduct of other people. 

A much more interesting study 
than the shame and degradation 
of all the honest people Mr. Lowe 
has ever known, is an inquiry into 
the causes which have led Liberals, 
great and small, 


“To quit the path of honest sense 
For a dear ramble through impertinence.” 


The reign of Billingsgate is mani- 
festly the outcome of one or other 


of two states of things. Either the 
position being assailed is so strong 
that steady and honourable assault 
is found unavailing, or demorali- 
sation and internal disintegration 
have reduced the attacking force 
from an army advancing with a 
united front, under generals who 
inspire confidence and maintain 
discipline, to a disorganised rabble, 
who must be excited through their 
passions before they can be trusted 
for the fight. There is indeed an- 
other alternative to be set against 
these. It may be that the present 
state of matters has resulted from 
a combination of both of them. 
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The Liberal parties may take their 
selection ; but it will be found diffi- 
cult by those who now look on, or 
by the future historian, to trace any 
distinction of depth in the shade 
of dishonour that will rest on the 
Opposition of 1879, to whatever 
alternative opinion may lean. 

It is manifest that the Liberals 
cannot admit the party opposed 
to them to be strong. In 1868 
Liberalism was singing her song of 
victory over the final fall of the 
Conservative party. Six years ago, 
when that party succeeded in re- 
turning to power with a parliamen- 
tary majority such as it had not ob- 
tained for a quarter of a century, the 
Liberal cry was of necessity changed. 
The reaction, which could not be 
denied, had to be ascribed to some 
temporary and evanescent cause. 
The assurance was given: by leaders 
of Liberal opinion that a rapid de- 
cadence of the new Ministry was to 
be looked for,—that it would “ en- 
counter troubles and perils which 
must immediately weaken and soon 
destroy it.” The taunt was thrown 
out. that the Conservative party 
could only remain in power by fol- 
lowing the policy of the Liberals. 
In Mr. Bright’s terse language it was 
prophesied,— 

“The party which has triumphed 
must march in its [the Liberal] path.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in language less terse, 
but equally positive, asserted,— 


‘““What is this Conservative reac- 
tion, if it exists? It is not .the rep- 
resentative of any healthy, vigorous, 
and powerful patriotic action in some 
other direction. It is mere weariness; 
it is mere lassitude; it is mere loss of 
energy.” 


Six sessions have passed since 
these views were expressed by the 
leaders, these statements applauded 
by the rank and file of the Liberal 
party. For two or three years after 
they were uttered it was possible for 
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Liberals to confess that Conserva- 
tism was temporarily strong; but 
when sufficient time had elapsed to 
test the accuracy of the prophecies, 
the line of assertion had to be 
changed. When it was found that, 
time after time, unprecedented ma- 
jorities were recorded in favour of 
Conservative policy, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts of eloquence 
and rhetorical skill; when actions 
denounced as “ wicked, criminally 
foolish and suicidal,” were stamped 
with approval in the House of 
Commons by numbérs on all oc- 
-casions far exceeding the working 
strength of the Government,—the 
leaders (or rather the leading spirits) 
of Liberalism saw that if they 
waited longer for any fulfilment of 
the prophecies of 1874 that could 
be discerned by ordinary minds 
they would probably wait in vain. 
They were in this dilemma, that 
they must either confess the Liberal 
oracles to have spoken foolishly, or 
boldly assert that their utterances 
were in fact fulfilled, whether it 
appeared to be so or not. Tomake 
the confession, though true, was 
too much for the pride of Liberal 
infallibility, and would have been 
dangerous to party cohesion, already 
sadly weakened from within. As 
a demoralised army melts away 
before a strong and resolute op- 
posing force, so the Liberal party, 
with all its internal divisions and 
quarrels,—its aristocratic Whiggery 
at the top, and its Republican 
and Home Rule extremities — its 
Ritualists and enthusiastic religious 
dissenters; its evangelicals and 
positivists—can never be held _to- 
gether and made amenable to discip- 
line in Opposition, unless its leaders 
keep up the promise of early victory. 
Nostrum-mongers have no apprecia- 
tion of the duty of Opposition, and 
no sense of loyalty to the chiefs of 
their party, unless they are, or can 
be made to believe that they are, in 
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fact, continuously progressing on 
the road to success and power. Let 
their responsible heads but hint that 
a halt should be made and attack 
postponed, and instantly a dozen 
self-constituted leaders will start up 
to insult and defy them. | Patriotic 
opposition, which will not embar- 
rass a Government during diplo- 
matic crises, has its position made 
humiliating, and unpatriotic op- 
position becomes irritable and res- 
tive. The truth is, that what is 
called the Liberal party, whether in 
power or in Opposition, resembles a 
pack of wolves, united when follow- 
ing their prey, but ready to rush at 
and devour one another if no other 
mode of satisfying their hunger 
presents itself. The pack must 
have something given to it on which 
all will fasten, otherwise the more - 
violent section will turn to destroy 
the rest. That it has this tendency 
to be self-destructive, unless led on 
to attack something outside itself, 
is a natural result of its constitution. 
It is the principle of the party that 
the will of majorities, no matter of 
what composed, is the expression of 
right. Revolutionary secularists, 
avowed enemies of all religion, and 
bitter opponents of the Christian 
faith, are enrolled in the Liberal 
party alongside of High Church 
Ritualists and Low Church Evan- 
gelicals, and welcomed as aids to 
so-called movements for religious 
equality, which take effect in at- 
tacks on Churches, whose good work 
cannot be gainsaid, and whose zeal 
in the cause of Christianity is uni- 
versally confessed. Men whose 


principles are directly subversive of 


the constitution of the country, are 
admitted into the ranks of a great 
party in the State, because their 
votes will aid it to obtain the reins 
of power. The Liberal party is 
unlike the net of the parable, out 
of which the bad were cast way. 
The Liberal net gathers in all—the 
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clean and the unclean. Quantity 
is everything, quality nothing. 

en, again, it is quite well 
known to every man of position in 
the Liberal party that there is a 
large section of it which is reso- 
lutely determined to bring about 
a practical disintegration of the 
United Kingdom, and do all in 
its power to obstruct the business 
of Parliament in order to effect this 
purpose. Yet Liberal leaders can- 
not resolutely join in putting these 
men down. They know that, with- 
out the Home Rule vote, they have 
no chance whatever of a return 
to anything but the semblance of 
power within half a generation, and 
therefore they cannot join in firm 
action to protect Parliament from 
insult, and public business from 
being brought to a standstill. An 
honest, independent member like 
Professor Fawcett may speak out 
manfully ; but the front Opposition 
bench must move softly, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s pen be wielded to ex- 
cuse and palliate. 

Thus the responsible chiefs of the 
Liberal organisation count among 
their supporters men whose politi- 
cal sentiments they abhor, as an 
umprincipled or selfish man marries 
an odiously vulgar or notoriously 
fast woman, that he may profit by 
her fortune. Indeed, the action of 
the politician is the more debased 
of the two. The man who weds 
unsuitably has at least the position 
of recognised authority, and the 
chance of effecting some improve- 
ment in the being he allies himself 
with. But the party leaders, who 
include among their rank and file 
demagogues, infidels, and plotters 
of treason, can indulge no such 
hope. It is not in their power 
to exercise any effective authority. 
They can have no ground for expect- 
ing any improvement, and must in- 
evitably fall either into that most 
humiliating position in which men 
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nominally lead, but are, in fact, com- 
pelled to follow; or, if they venture 
to attempt to shake themselves free 
from the consequences of the alliance, 
are sure to be made to feel the false 
position in which they have placed 
themselves, by being subjected to 
opprobrium, and even to rudeness. 

That this is no fanciful descrip- 
tion of the Liberal position, refer- 
ence to a few facts which are be- 
yond dispute may suffice to show. 
Who can forget that Lord Harting- 
ton, and the responsible ex-Ministers 
whom he leads, have been hooted by 
those sitting below them on the Op- 
position benches, because they once 
left the House, refusing to join in a 
factious vote against the Ministry ? 
Has not division after division been 
taken on great public questions 
of foreign policy, regardless of the 
opinion of the recognised Opposi- 
tion leader, and to the disgust of 
great part of his followers? Has 
the spectacle not been witnessed 
over and over again of an ex-Prime- 
Minister, professing to be no longer 
a leader, making one of miserable 
minorities on matters already dis- 


‘posed of by votes of full Houses, 


thus openly and emphatically ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the 
moderation of the nominal leader? 
Did not that nominal leader again 
and again record his vote on one 
side of a most important public 
question, bringing down upon him- 
self, from an influential Radical, 
the accusation that he had ceased 
to be the leader of the Opposition ? 
And did not that same statesman, 
as his only reply to the taunt, con- 
descend to change his ground and 
propose a resolution directly con- 
trary to all his previous votes, and 
thereby succeed, apparently, in re- 
habilitating himself as the leader 
in the estimation of those who had 
insulted him? And have not the 
lesser lights imitated the example 
of the greater? Has not Mr. Jen- 
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kins vilified Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, and the latter eaten the 
leek, if not humbly (which is scarce- 
ly to be conceived), at least bravely ? 
Is not Mr. Adam made to feel that the 
Liberal pack is terribly “ scratch,” 
and compelled to change his note 
on the horn from day to day? The 
rod of discipline of the Liberals is 
wiclded mercilessly by those whose 
place is low; while the occupants 
of the benches where rule is sup- 
posed to reside, kiss it with at least 
the appearance of cheerful submis- 
sion. Never were the centrifugal 
forces in the Liberal party so dom- 
inant as now. Chaos reigns when 
leaders lead. It is only when 
leaders follow that there is a sem- 
blance of cohesion. 

Those who believe that they have 
the command of this strangely con- 
stituted force called the Liberal 
party have therefore been driven 
by stern necessity to act as if one 
of their prophecies had been veri- 
fied. It was impossible to attempt 


to maintain that the Conservative ° 


party, if still strong, was so because 
Mr. Bright’s assertion that it must 
march in the Liberal path had 
proved true. The unmeasured strong- 
worded criticism of a thousand 
platforms had made that argument 
unstatable. A Government that 
has done nothing good, and left 
undone all good that it was in its 
power to do; that has been rest- 
less, aggressive, imperious, bluster- 
ing, swaggering, lustful of territory, 
eager for war, an enemy to freedom, 
a supporter of bad government, de- 
ceitful, unjust, wicked, criminal, 
and a hundred other evil things,— 
cannot be said by Liberals to have 
followed their path in its foreign 
policy. A Government which has 
effected no good thing in domes- 
tic affairs; has disestablished no 
Churches; has passed no Irish Land 
Acts,—has surely in its home policy 
not gone in the path of Liberalism. 
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Nor has it followed that path with 
its parliamentary majority in the 
somewhat original manner which 
has been suggested for imitation by 
a distinguished member of the last 
Liberal Cabinet. Mr. Goschen has 
lately informed the world that 
those who follow the Liberal path 
should bring in measures which 
will dissipate their majority,—that 
an evidence of the excellence of 
Liberal work may be found in the 
number of seats lost to the Liberal 
party in consequence of its per- 
formance. In this mode of follow- 
ing the path it is impossible to say 
that the Conservatives have gone. 
Nor is it quite easy to believe that 
Mr. Goschen, if his party could 
succeed in winning over a sufficient 
number of constituencies at the 
next election to oust the Conser- 
vatives from power, would be con- 
sistent enough to attribute the 
present Government’s loss of seats 
to the excellence of its labours. 

It is thus from every point of 
view evident that Liberals can- 
not explain away Conservative 
strength by asserting that it is due 
to Liberal lines being followed, and 
must therefore elect to stand or fall 
by the fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
of its other prophecy. They must 
risk all on the assertion that the 
country is again Liberal; that the 
“ Jassitude” and “ loss of energy,” 
of which Mr. Gladstone spoke in 
1874, has been shaken off; and 
that the “great Liberal party” is 
prepared once more to stand forth 
in irresistible strength with a new 
majority, to be dissipated a@ la 
Goschen, in following the Liberal 
path. 

It has accordingly become the 
fashion among Liberal orators to 
cast obloquy upon the present 
House of Commons; to assert that 
it does not represent the national 
will; and that although it has again 
and again emphatically upheld the 
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policy of the Government, this has 
een done in defiance of public 
opinion. The assertion is a bold 
one, in face of the known facts. 
It has occasionally occurred in par- 
liamentary history, that a decision 
of the House of Commons on some 
point of national importance has 
been practically reversed at the 
polling-booth. It is also true that, 
near the close of the life of a Par- 
liament, the Government majority 
may have ceased ‘to represent the 
national mind. If it were not so, 
a Cabinet with a working majority 
would practically have a permanent 
hold of office. But when the circum- 
stances are such as at present, more 
than common courage is required to 
enable opponents of the Government 
to speak for the country as they 
have done during the last two years 
and more. A Government which 


is challenged on its foreign policy, 
having held office during a time 


when international questions of 
magnitude imperatively presented 
themselves for decision, might well 
be supposed not to represent pub- 
lic opinion, if the votes given to 
it fell below, or even if they only 
equalled, the nominal strength of 
their party in Parliament. An 
Opposition united and unanimous 
on such questions soon becomes en- 
titled to demand an appeal to the 
country, and is almost certain to 
have its appeal sustained. For it 
is on questions of foreign policy 
that moderate men of every party 
withhold opposition, until it can 
be withheld no longer. “Patriotic 
politicians feel it to be so essen- 
tial that the Executive should be 
supported, in dealing with affairs 
abroad, that in opposition, though 
they criticise freely, they negative 
with reluctance. Therefore when 
a Ministry is found dependent on 
a bare working majority for support 
of its action abroad, there is always 
ground for believing that the policy 
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is open to serious challenge. But . 
what is the state of the facts in the 
present case? No Government has 
had its policy subjected to so many 
test divisions. Yet in every in- 
stance of challenge it has been sup- 
ported by a majority which may be 
truly characterised as overwhelm- 
ing. And this not in the face of 
a languid opposition, but after very 
full and repeated debates, in which 
the best orators of the day have 
vied with one another in the vigour 
of their attacks. It is boasted by 
the Liberals—and possibly not with- 
out ground—that the Opposition 
benches in the House of Commons 
are at present stronger than the 
official in debating and oratorical 
ability. The superiority, however, 
has availed them, nothing. Her 
Majesty’s Government, though la- 
bouring under this disadvantage, 
has secured so much support from 
the ranks of the enemy, that the 
normal majority for Ministers has 
always been more than doubled, 
and frequently tripled and quad- 
rupled. The eloquence and fer- 
vour of Mr. Gladstone, the vehe- 
ment diatribes of Mr. Bright, and 
the laboured witticisms of “ Wild 
Oats” Harcourt, have been poured 
forth in torrents, yet no impres- 
sion has been made. Moderate 
men have had the courage to sup- 
port a “wicked, blustering, swag- 
gering, fraudulent” policy, till ex- 
Ministerial rage becomes so blind 
that it seems determined finally to 
drive them from their old party 
by denouncing them as “fools and 
imbeciles.” Lord Hartington, who 
is “content to leave” this kind of 
argument in the abler hands of Mr. 
Bright, can find no better way of 
getting rid of the fact that many 
moderate Liberals are opposed to 
his and his Radical colleagues’ 
action during' recent years, than 
by saying he does not know who 
they are :— 
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‘“*T have. yet to learn that there is 
anything in the foreign policy which 
is professed by the Opposition which 
is especially repugnant to the feelin 
of moderate Liberals ; but certainly if 
these feelings are entertained by them, 
let us hear it from some accredited 
source.” 


It might be asked very pertinently, 
What is the “policy professed by 
the Opposition”? But passing 
that by, does it never occur to 
Lord Hartington that a glance at 
the division-lists of the last three 
years might assist him to many 
“accredited sources”? Was the 
Government majority swelled to 
hundreds by phantom votes? Does 
he not recognise that to good 
Liberals it must be a sad duty to 
vote against their leaders, and that 
sadness and silence are natural 
companions? Has he become so 
accustomed to be declaimed against 
and insulted by the Chamberlains 
and the Jenkinses whenever he de- 
clines to be driven by them that 
he expects the same treatment from 
supporters who put patriotism and 
principle above party? Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr. Bright—the ill-as- 
sorted couple of Manchester—will 
struggle in vain to get rid of the 
fact that many Liberals refuse to 
join their inconsistent and virulent 
attacks on our foreign policy, either 
by insulting or ignoring them. It 
is for these Liberal leaders to re- 
flect, when abated excitement makes 
sober reflection possible, whether 
either mode of treatment is likely 
to increase the chance of those of 
their own party who are now op- 
posed to them being induced to 
join in an attempt to turn out the 
present Government, and place a 
Cabinet in power in which Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Bright will 
occupy prominent places. And if 
Lord Hartington really wishes to 
know why his opponents in his 
own party are silent, he may per- 





haps find the explanation in what 
Mr. Grenville wrote in somewhat 
similar circumstances in 1788 :— 


‘‘You must often have observed, 
that of all impressions the most diffi- 
cult to be removed are those which 
have no reason whatever to support 
them, because against them no rea- 
soning can be applied.” 


Moderate Liberals may have this 
ground for not attempting to con- 
vince Lord Hartington of his folly 
in truckling to Radical tastes and 
tempers, that no reasoning can be 
expected to convince him, if he 
does not yet see the rocks ahead 
of his present course. When the 
pilot has already got close to the 
reefs, it is too late to speak to him 
of the danger of the course he is 
steering. You may have no confi- 
dence in him or his crew, but you 
can only set. your teeth hard. To 
speak to or at the man at the wheel 
would only make matters worse. 

Mr. Bright’s denunciations do not 
stop at the wickedness of Minis- 
ters, and the imbecility of those 
who support them. The daily press 
comes in for its share of the gentle 
handling which seems to be the 
characteristic ,of theoretical lovers 
of peace. Norman Macleod once 
said :— 


‘A tract of the Peace Society may 
be written by a pen guided by a more 
bitter personal dislike than any sword 
wielded by the hero of a hundred 
fights.” 


And what he says of tracts is 
true of speeches. Men who think 
their nation should submit to any 
insult and give up any right rather 
than draw a sword or fire a shot, 
are found stabbing right and left at 
reputations, public and private, with 
all the violence of hatred and the 
blindness of rage. And so we have 
the spectacle of Mr. Bright, the ex- 
champion of the will of majorities, 
the ex-trumpeter of the virtues of 
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cheap newspapers, hacking and 
thrusting at both with the only 
sword that peace-society principles 
sanction, —that unruly member 
which no man can tame. Thus do 
members of every estate of the na- 
tion, except the highest—even in- 
cluding his own favourite, the cheap 
press—come under the shower of his 
blows. The,same Mr. Bright who 
gloried over the establishment of a 
daily and cheap press, praising its 
wisdom to the skies, and pronoun- 
cing its influence for good (in other 
words, for Liberalism) to be incal- 
culable, is now found denouncing 
Liberal newspapers as “ base,” be- 
cause they decline to condemn a 
foreign policy which, if it has 
faulte, is at least intelligible and 
workable, and prefer it to trying 
to find another amidst the number- 
less inconsistent proposals of self- 
confident but disunited opposition. 
There are two views which may be 
taken of the newspaper press. The 
one is that it is an important influ- 
ence in forming and directing public 
opinion; the other, that it follows 
the current of public opinion and 
gives it expression. The truth pro- 
bably lies equidistant between the 
two. The newspaper press catches 
the tone of that undefinable part of 
society, which may be called influ- 
ential on whatever side of politics, 
and following it, aids in bringing 
forward general society to the adop- 
tion of the opinions discerned as 
dominant among the influential. 
But whatever view may be taken 
of the influence of newspapers, it is 
plain that the Liberalism which is 
now represented by the opponents 
of the Government can derive little 
comfort from its present attitude. 
When Mr. Bright accuses news- 
yaw of baseness, it must be 

iberal papers he refers to. Even 


his unreasoning fury could not use 
that epithet against Conservative 


organs. 


They may be of the “ fool 
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and imbecile” class, but they can- 
not be accused of baseness in hold- 
ing the same views as are expressed 
by their own party, especially when 
they are encouraged by seeing that 
many of the other party are of the 
same opinion. And what are the 
Liberal papers on whom his wrath 
falls? Those of the largest circula- 
tion among the dailies, and those 
most read among the weeklies, 
whether leading or following pub- 
lic opinion, have condemned the 
Liberal opposition as unwise and 
unpatriotic ; have approved of the 
Government’s “insane, immoral, 
and wicked” deeds, and joined 
the ranks of the “fools and im- 
beciles.” And why is this? Is it 
because they have ceased to hold 
the general principles of the Liberal 
creed, and have turned Conserva- 
tive? Most certainly not. It is 
because they see that some Liberals 
are prepared to sacrifice principle to 
party, and that other Liberals are 
prepared to uphold principle before 
party. It is because they know 
that Liberalism cannot retain any 
repute if the feeling becomes im- 
pressed on the national mind that 
it means dishonour to the country, 
and peace at any price. It is be- 
cause they know that the countr 
will not listen to the allvenetonak 
policy when the affairs of the whole 
of the empire are under discussion. 
It is because they are assured that 
the spirit of the nation is still that 
which Pitt expressed in answer to 
the Opposition, in similar circum- 
stances to those which have sur- 
rounded the present Government, 
when he said— 


**As a sincere lover of peace, I can- 
not be content with its nominal attain- 
ment: I must be desirous of pursuing 
that system which promises to attain 
in the end the permanent enjoyment 
of its blessings for this country and 
for Europe. As a sincere lover of 
peace, I will not sacrifice it by grasp- 
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ing at the shadow when the reality is 
not in truth within my reach.” 


The anger in which a disorgan- 
ised Opposition has clothed itself, 
and which is the cover of wounded 
vanity and party disappointment, 
must take the form of patriotic 
wrath. But that it is a disguise 
only, cannot be more surely made 
plain than by pointing to the fact 
of its being limited to declamation, 
and taking no defined or states- 
man-like aspect. When patriotic 
indignation truly exists, it will pre- 
sent itself in the form of an in- 
telligible and honestly-stated coun- 
ter- policy, crystallising its heat- 
ed elements into compactness, not 
dissipating them in’ explosions. 
When a party which has long been 
insulted and vilified, and declared 
stupid and behind the times by 
their political opponents, obtains 
the reins of power, and _ holds 
them with practically undiminished 
strength during the whole of one of 
the most eventful and longest Par- 
liaments of modern times, party 
disappointment is natural, and the 
expression of it in pretty strong 
terms not altogether unreasonable. 
But when the same opponents have 
to face, not only political disappoint- 
ment, but a dilemma such as now 
presents its horns to the Liberals, 
there is small ground for wonder 
that their utterances should be 
those of men at their wits’ end. 
Nor is it likely to diminish the dis- 
tracted condition of the disappointed 
ones if the fact be that the horns 
were nurtured and sharpened by 
their own efforts, under the delusion 
that they were providing themselves 
with the means of boring down 
their enemies. The points for im- 
palement are clear enough. The 
Government policy has either been, 
on the whole, good and satisfactory, 
or as bad as its detractors have 
represented it to be. If good, it 
has been so, although its course has 
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hot been along the Liberal path, 
and has met with bitter opposi- 
tion at every step. Therefore, 
in that view, Liberal prophecy has 
been made foolish, and Liberal 
policy (if such there be at present), 
ridiculous. If the policy has been a 
bad, then this most unpleasant fact 1 
stares Liberals in the face, that, bad 

as it is, it has been supported by 
their own partisans, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the press—the plain 
inference being that they them- 
selves had utterly failed to suggest 

any better or more feasible policy, 

or were felt by their own friends.to 

be in such a disorganised condition, 

that to transfer the reins of Govern-- 
ment to their hands would be disas- 
trous. In short, either good Con- 
servative government has proved 
possible, to the bringing of ridicule 

on Liberal conceits, or the country 

has preferred a seat in the frying-pan 

to a fall into the fire. Thus it comes ee: 
about that Liberalism is found, ‘ 
after six years of exile from office, 
unable to take up any defined posi- 
tion worthy of a great party. With 
the terrible horns on either side, it 
can make no definite move. “Out 
with Lord Beaconsfield ” is the only 
policy which can be said to be in 
any sense formulated. As was said 
the other day at the Liberal Mid- 
land Counties Conference, at which 
an embryo Radical statesman was 
the shining light— 

‘‘When they had turned out the 
present Government, then it would be 
time for the Liberals to consult among 
themselves as to the best course to be 
pursued.” 


All beyond this is mere criticism, 
acrid and abundant enough, but not 
what the country has a right to ex- 
pect from a party so boastful of its 
wisdom and capacity as that which 
appropriates the title of Liberal, 

articularly at a time when Liberals 
loudly proclaim that the salvation 
of the country depends on their ob- 
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ae office. It is quite true, as 
was observed in the ‘Times,’ that 
a constant mitraille of criticism is 
of great value in parliamentary 
warfare, and tends gradually to 
weaken the position of a Govern- 
ment. But a perfect hail of critical 
small-shot will be useless in the 
end, unless the troops that are to 
be brought to the assault for which 
it has cleared the way, are led by 
commanders who have one plan, 
and are themselves united both in 
spirit and discipline. Want of 
unity in the plan of assault, and 
indefiniteness in the instructions, do 
not generally conduce to success. 
Discordant war-cries will neither 
alarm the defenders nor animate 
the attack. 

Liberalism, it has been correctly 
observed by a member of the party, 
must have a cry. In no other way 
can its incongruous elements be 


kept from friction, or from flying 


off at a tangent to their special 
centres of attraction. The Conser- 
vative party may congratulate itself, 
and feel also highly honoured, as it 
becomes more apparent from day to 
day that Liberals can find no better 
ery to help them back to office than 
the political “a Berlin!” which is 
expressed in the words, “Down 
with the Tories!” The country asks 


—-and apparently is to be allowed 
to ask in vain—‘ What then?” 
Mr. Gladstone speaks of the com- 
ing election as the most moment- 
ous of the twelve in which he 
has taken part. At such a crisis 
is the nation to have no definite 
and statesmanlike utterance on its 
future policy from the great men of 
Liberalism? If not, the inference 
to be drawn is obvious. There is 
no policy to state, or if there be 
one, the statement of it is kept 
back of purpose, from fear of the 
consequences. Mere words, such 
as “Out with this detestable Gov- 
ernment,” and “Peace, retrench- 
ment and reform,” will at such 
a time deceive no patriotic man. 
The country is scarcely likely to 
be content to accept a Liberalism 
which makes nothing plain, unless 
it be that it has lost its temper 
and its manners. A policy of un- 
settling things at home “with des- 
perate determination,” and leaving 
things abroad to settle themselves, 
because other nations have larger 
armies than ours, may be listened 
to by Lord Hartington with “con- 
tent,” but it can never commend 
itself to men who are neither seek- 
ing office, nor prepared to worship 
any idol that is paraded in the trap- 
pings of Liberalism. 

















The late John Blackwood. 


THE LATE JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


Born at Edinburgh, 7th December 1818; Died at Strathtyrum, St. Andrews, 
29th October 1879. 


Larges, indeed, is the circle which the death of John Blackwood has 
touched with a sense of personal loss and regret; and fully and grace- 
fully has the press already given expression to this widespread feeling. 
There is, however, an inner circle of friends and collaborators who were 
bound to him by a tie of peculiar significance; for in it what may be 


termed the “ business element” derived at once strength and dignity from | 


the personal regard and the intellectual sympathy with which it was 
interwoven. And to this small society his death means a real calamity ; 
for while it bereaves them of a beloved friend, it takes from them a 
literary companion and counsellor whose value was truly inestimable. 
In this Magazine, then, over which he so long presided, and for which 
they have worked — feeling, indeed, that under such presidency their 
labours were labours of love—it seems fitting that some memorial of him 
should appear, at their instance. 

The present writer holds it a high privilege to be permitted to act, in 
this matter, as their representative, though he is not so presumptuous as 
to suppose that he has any claim to do so other than that which rests 
upon the very affectionate intimacy which subsisted between their de- 
parted friend and himself. ‘ 

The life of John Blackwood, outside the sphere of that literary work 
which filled it, and in so far as it- was unconnected with the lives of 
eminent men of letters, was not an‘ eventful one, and its simple annals 
can be recorded in a very brief space. One of the younger children of 
William Blackwood, the eminent publisher and founder of this Magazine, 
he was born in Edinburgh on the 7th December 1818. The earlier 
part of his education he received in the High School of Edinburgh, 
and it was completed, as far as the ordinary routine of instruction 
was concerned, at the University of his native city. And here we 
must not omit to remark, what may have had a considerable influence 
in shaping the bent of his young intelligence, that the home of his child- 
hood and early youth was a place of daily and familiar resort to such men 
as Sir Walter’Scott and Christopher North, not to mention a dozen other 
names all associated with the best of our literature; and it is difficult to 
think that such an atmosphere—so surcharged with wit and wisdom— 
could be habitually breathed by a bright youth without yielding him 
some intellectual nutriment and inspiration. Be that as it may, his 
education was not to be confined to the training and influences of home, 
with the tuition of school and college. His eldest brother, who, from his 
father’s death, acted as the lad’s guardian and second parent, had very 
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early detected that he was possessed of no ordinary gifts, and even of a 
special aptitude for the career which he was destined eventually to adopt. 
He resolved, therefore, that “the little editor,” as John was playfully 
nicknamed, should have every benefit which a “liberal education,” in 
the largest sense, could afford; and, as a consequence, the young student, 
at the close of his college career, was sent abroad to travel and reside on 
the Continent for a period which,‘in the event, extended to three years. 
During that time he enjoyed all the advantages which the wisdom of our 
ancestors attributed to what was called “the grand tour,” and which 
were then looked upon as the monopoly of youths of aristocratic condi- 
tions He enjoyed them, indeed, in an exceptional degree; for while, 
like the rest, he saw men and cities, with much of the profit implied in the 
phrase, he was not permitted to drift from place to place, at the dictates 
of youthful caprice. On the contrary, he was accompanied by a tutor 
of much erudition, who had already acquired a public reputation for 
refined scholarship and literary taste; and he also enjoyed, during a por- 
tion, at least, of his travels, the companionship of his brother Alexander, 
by this time the editor, but obliged temporarily to abandon his post in 
search of health. Under the guidance of these two admirable mentors, 
Blackwood studied much of the history of the past_in the scenes of its 
most stirring events. His taste was cultivated by the study of Art’s 
finest triumphs, ancient and modern; while his mental stores were 
enriched by the acquisition of new languages, by an introduction to new 
fields of literary excursion, and by association with a great variety of 
clever men, who looked upon life from points of view hitherto unfamiliar 
to him. We doubt not that his shrewd faculty for discerning character 
owed much to this early and well-directed acquaintance with the literary, 
political, and diplomatic society of the Continent. Blackwood himself 
ever and most gratefully recognised the obligation which his brother 
had conferred upon him in thus directing his youth; and he always 
looked back with fondness to that period, and especially to the months 
then spent at Rome, which he regarded as the spring and budding-time of 
his intellectual life. 

But a double career lay before him; he was to be a publisher as well 
as an editor, and hitherto his training had been conducted with 
exclusive reference to the editorial function. It was now necessary 
that he should leave the pleasant fields in which he had been expati- 
ating, and acquire in a London office the knowledge and habits of 
a man of business. We can well imagine that to pass from the 
Pincian to Paternoster Row involved somewhat of a wrench; but 
the movement was effected, and, in 1839, he entered the well-known 
house of Whittaker & Co. “to learn business.” It would appear that he 
devoted himself to the work set before him with characteristic thorough- 
ness, for his term of probation was short; and in the following 
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year he was placed in charge of a branch of the Edinburgh house which 
was at that time opened in Pall Mall. His management was very suc- 
cessful, and secured the cordial recognition of his elder brothers— 
Alexander, Robert, and, in later years, of Major William Blackwood,—for 
whom we can well believe that he worked con. amore, remembering, as 
we do, that he always spoke with enthusiastic gratitude of their solici- 
tude for his welfare, and of their thoughtfulness in relieving him, as 
much as was possible, of mere business drudgery, in favour of more con- 
genial duties. During the six years of his superintendence of the London 
business it was considerably developed; and, while the books which he 
obtained for publication were neither few nor insignificant, as a recruiter 
for the staff of the Magazine he achieved several marked successes. As 
one of the first magnitude may be instanced the case of Lord Lytton, 
whose first connection with the Blackwoods was due to their young 
London representative, and beginning, in 1842, with the publication of 
the translation of the ‘ Poems and Ballads of Schiller,’ ended, at the very 
close of the noble author’s life, with the appearance in the Magazine 
of that remarkable aftermath of his genius—‘ The. Parisians,’ 

Though Blackwood’s life in London was, at this time, mainly occupied 
by business pursuits, the yéars spent there had an important influence om 
his future career as-an editor. By inheritance, through professional con- 
nections and from personal bias, the young man’s friends and associates 
were almost exclusively individuals of intellectual mark. Of these, 
some of the seniors had achieved their fame in the earliest days of 
‘Maga’s’ glory; others were destined to assist their young contemporary 
in maintaining her matured reputation; while others, and these, it must 
be admitted, not the least eminent, had reached, or were reaching, posi- 
tions of distinction and authority through other channels. Foremost: 
among the latter may be mentioned Thackeray, whose literary produc- 
tions were now beginning to place him in the foremost rank of novelists; 
and Mr. Delane, who already, though a mere youth, was editing the 
‘Times’ with the success which attended the whole of his connection 
with that great journal. 

Between these three there were few apparent points of similarity, 
while many grounds of controversy were to be found in their several 
literary and political convictions; but, as iron sharpens iron, this circum- 
stance was an obvious advantage to young men, all destined to occupy 
editorial chairs; and, as a matter of fact, it only served to tighten the 
bond of fraternity which connected them till death severed it. We may 
here mention that Thackeray, though so close a friend of Blackwood’s, 
and sometimes for weeks an inmate of his house in Scotland, was never 
a contributor to the Magazine. In the year 1845 Blackwood returned 
to Edinburgh, on the death of his eldest brother Alexander, and in 
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the following spring he succeeded to the editorship. Six years later, 
the death of his brother Robert placed him—along with Major Black- 
wood, who joined him in Edinburgh in 1850—at the head of the pub- 
lishing business also; and in this position of double responsibility he 
continued for the rest of his life, with a resultiny influence on the 
national literature, which will undoubtedly prove neither ephemeral 
nor insignificant. His marriage followed two years later; but of it 
we shall only venture to say that it was the crowning happiness of a 
singularly happy life. Henceforth he settled down in the pleasant 
lines of a routine, which, thongh a routine, was full of freshness and 
variety. Winter and the early spring were spent in Edinburgh; then 
followed a sojourn of some weeks in London, occasionally varied by 
a continental trip; and the remainder of the year was given to Strath- 1 
tyrum—a country residence in Fife of which he was the tenant for the 
last twenty years of his life. This was the part of the year which he 
most enjoyed; here he was seen to the best advantage; and those 
who were in the habit of visiting him at Strathtyrum will not cease 
to cherish their recollections of that delightful piace. It is situated 
within a mile of St. Andrews, which, in addition to its academic and 
historic associations, enjoys the distinction of being the metropolis of 
: the national game of golf, to which Blackwood was devoted. From 
the grounds around his house glimpses of the far-famed Links could 
be obtained; and, when the sunshine of a summer morning lighted them 
up, revealing here and there a group of red-coated players, the editor 
used to utter serio-comic lamentations over the hard fate which drove 
him to his study, and kept him from “the only occupatiqn worthy of 
a reasonable being.” For, although he played the game almost daily, 
it was only on occasion that he allowed it to seduce him in the fore- 
noons, when two or three hours were almost invariably given to work. 
That such a moderate portion of his time sufficed to overtake the vast 
amount of reading and correspondence exacted by his editorial position, 
‘was often a marvel to his friends; but the true marvel was his singular 
power of concentration; and another solution of the mystery lay in the 
fact that his work—in which he took the greatest delight—was never 
entirely relinquished for a formal holiday.. Those who chanced to 
associate with him when he was away from home—in London or on 
country visits—will remember that his table was always covered with 
manuscripts and proofs of articles. For he carried his work with him 
wherever he went, and always found a spare hour or so to devote to 
what was not more a duty than a relaxation. When the elements of 
labour and recreation are thus happily blended, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the results, as to the success and happiness of the worker, will be 
infinitely superior to those extracted from a life divided between feverish 
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spasms of high pressure application, and almost equally feverish spasms 
of laborious holiday-making. Blackwood’s case is a strong one to the 
point. When his business was over for the day he sallied forth to the 
Links, and brought to bear on the game as much concentration and 
energy as he had devoted to the forenoon’s work. Most golfers who 
had graduated on the links of St. Andrews, will remember the skill and 
ardour with which he played the game, in some divisions of which he 
had few superiors; nor will they forget his humorous perception of the 
exaggerated earnestness and solemnity with which he himself and his 
confréres discussed the incidents of a match when it was over. His 
pleasant face and unfailing geniality and humour will long be held in 
affectionate remembrance at the Royal and Ancient Golf Club (of which 
he was captain a few years before his death) by all connected with 
it, from the gallant and venerable gentleman who is its chairman to 
the whole clan of “ professionals,” with honest Tom Morris at their 
head. 

The evenings of these happy summer days were given to the society 
with which he loved to fill the walls of Strathtyrum in an unbroken 
stream. Many celebrities, both English and foreign, were often to be 
met in the circle of which he was the centre; but gn looking back we 
are inclined to say that to the host himself, though ever the least pre- 
tentious of all, was due in a very large degree the charm which is 
associated in our memory with these often remarkable gatherings. For, 
though an unaggressive talker, and sometimes even too silent, his fund of 
anecdote, grave and gay, was inexhaustible, while his quaint humour and 
taste enabled him to employ it to the best advantage; and added to this 
was his peculiar faculty of extracting from the genius of others its best 
contribution to the requirements of the hour. Thus, when he was in the 
vein and his company was congenial, we have been present at symposia 
which were worthy of the best traditions of the “ Noctes,” and might have 
made the immortal revellers of the “ Blue Parlour” look to their laurels, 
On the other hand, we have also been present when graver converse occupied 
the night, and when the first’ conceptions of literary schemes and achieve- 
ments, destined one day to be famous, sprang from the friction of genius 
with his suggestive and often inspiring mind. On other evenings, when 
the claims of society permitted, almost no amount of bad weather would 
keep him from his favourite stroll on a charming walk within the 
grounds of Strathtyrum, which, leading through the shelter of a high 
plantation, commanded, from one of its extremities, a view over the sea, 
To catch a glimpse, from this point, of the revolving light on the Bell 
Rock, was the ostensible object of the promenade, and the “ viewing ” 
of the light, if the state of the atmosphere permitted, was a duty never 
overlooked. But it served more important ends, for on the journey to 
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and fro, in moonlight, by starlight, or in the dark, Blackwood always 
found the influence of this place and this quiet hour very quickening to 
thought ; and when any knotty point had to be solved, or if any mo- 
mentous decision were in suspense, it was here that he very often found 
the happy inspiration which relieved his mind. Such was the quiet tenor 
of his life, the great facts of which were the great books he published. 
The red-letter days in his calendar were those on which he discovered a 
“new genius,” or witnessed the triumphs of others whose powers his 
acute perception had been the first to recognise. 

An idea got abroad long ago that the editorship of ‘ Maga’ was, even 
from the earliest days, in, so to speak, commission; and, in spite of many 
authoritative assurances that “* Blackwood’s Magazine’ has never, in any 
sense, been edited by any one but a member of the Blackwood family,” 
statements to the contrary have been persistently, we had almost said 
perversely, reiterated. When John Blackwood first’ assumed the editor- 
ship, the great Christopher North—as was natural perhaps in so old a 
friend and bulwark of the Magazine—was inclined to offer his advice 
more frequently, and in a more dictatorial manner than was altogether 
palatable to the young editor, who often told us that one of the most 
unpleasant moments of his life was that in which he felt constrained to 
intimate to his illustrious friend, firmly, but with the great respect which 
he always entertained for him, that, as he himself was alone responsible 
for the conduct of the Magazine, so he always meant to conduct it accord- 
ing to his own views,—exactly as his father had done before him. This 
declaration, which in no way affected the pleasant relations subsisting 
between the two friends, may perhaps finally dispose of any false im- 
pressions which still exist as to the editorship in past times. Their 
existence may be explained by the personal unobtrusiveness of John 
Blackwood and his predecessors, which was so great that perhaps many, 
even constant, readers of the Magazine have, up to this time, had but 
a hazy notion as to the editor’s personality, and no conception whatever 
of the manner of man he was. The same self-subordination concealed, 
even from people who knew his position, how remarkable were the quali- 
ties which fitted him to adorn it; and, indeed, we believe that his 
powers and acquirements, and the tact and savoir faire which dis- 
tinguished him, were never fully apprehended by any but his intimates 
and collaborators. 

Of this latter class, two representative men—Wilson and Aytoun, to 
whom the editorship was frequently ascribed—always spoke of his 
literary judgment as worthy of an extraordinary consideration ; and we 
happen to know that they admitted that, on many occasions, the late 
editor’s tenacity of his own opinion, when it had been in conflict with 
their own, was justified by the event. 
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The more recent testimony of a man of letters of world-wide celebrity 
is before us. In connection with Blackwood’s lamented. death, he 
writes: “I have known no man—lI think I may say there is no man 
left among us—in whom was joined so much literary culture with so 
clear an understanding of the nature of his business. Asa critic he was 
excellent, joining to the appreciation of what was absolutely good, the 
much rarer faculty of perceiving what was, for the purpose, good enough. 
Added to this there was an exquisite feeling of what a gentleman should, 
or should not, do, in all emergencies, His loss will be very difficult 
to fill to the literary world at large. To those connected with him in 
business there can be no supplying it.” 

With regard to his editorial qualifications, we are reminded that from 
earliest life he had been an extensive reader, and that his knowledge of 
English belles lettres was complete. Another of his strong points was 
familiarity with the: history of modern English and continental politics, 
which included an intimacy with what may be called the “inner life” of 
the Conservative party, from the days of Catholic Emancipation down- 
wards. All this knowledge was made readily available by a very clear 
and tenacious memory, so that, in his office, it was often considered as 
safe to consult him as to appeal to an authoritative book of reference. 
But as to exactitude about matters of fact he was anxiously sensitive, and 
constantly warned his contributors to verify statements before committing 
them to paper. 

In his literary judgment he was equally self-supporting, and, indeed, 
absolutely self-reliant. No man was ever less affected by “the fallacy 
of great names.” In appraising the value of a contribution he was 
able to forget either the prestige or the obscurity of its author; and the 
article was accepted or rejected on its merits alone. This habit had 
its reflection in the anonymous system to which he jealously adhered 
in this Magazine; and thus, while in no other periodical had young 
authors of genius so fair a chance of immediate recognition, on the other 
hand, the greatest celebrity knew that, here, he could not hope to pass 
careless work under cover of his reputation. Whatever argument there 
may be for a contrary plan, we are confident that the anonymous system 
was best suited to the far-reaching scheme of the Blackwoods, which 
did not merely seek to provide for the present wants and success of 
the Magazine, but equally comprehended its requirements even in the 
remote future. 

A very notable characteristic of the late editor was the rapidity with 
which he got at the gist of a book or an article; and he seemed able 
to discover, by a mere glance or two through the manuscript, whether a 
contribution had merit enough to justify farther perusal, or whether it 
mighty safely be laid aside. And, if his literary judgments were rapid, 
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when reached they were final. He decided once and for all, and there 
the matter rested, without any farther worrying over pros and cons, 
This, with his power of concentration, enabled him to compass in an 
hour what would have exacted from most other men the sacrifice of half 
the day. Another gift which largely contributed to his success as an 
editor was an intuitive perception of the kind of work likely to exercise 
the genius of this or that writer to the best advantage. It is to this 
that readers of the Magazine have been mainly indebted for one of its 
most attractive features in recent years, and which has consisted in the 
treatment of a variety of important topics in serial articles, often extend- 
ing over a good many numbers. These series were almost always under- 
taken at the direct suggestion of the editor, who was constantly on 
the look-out for subjects on which the public appeared, from time to 
time, to require or to desire instruction. When the proper subject had 
been detected, he laid his hand unhesitatingly on the proper person to 
deal with it. The same remark applies to the series of works which has 
already opened the treasury of ancient classic lore to English readers, and 
also to that other series which is now introducing the masterpieces of 
foreign literature to the same class of students. 

To this keen perception of the qualities of men and books, and of the 
ever-shifting phases of public taste and opinion, he added that tact and 
temper and generosity in his dealings with literary men, without which 
. the highest editorial qualifications would almost be as nothing. What 
was true in the days of Horace of the irritable brotherhood is true at the 
present hour; and he who would control the varied developments of what 
Americans would call their “cussedness,” must indeed have the iron 
hand in the glove of velvet. But we may safely say that no firmer, and 
yet gentler, grasp ever held together a more varied, and at the same time 
loyal team, and controlled them to his, and their own, complete content. 
His sense of humour stood him in good stead here. Often, when an 
editorial suggestion had fallen, like a spark, on combustible vanity, and 
produced an explosion, a perfectly good-tempered reply arrested farther 
conflagration; some quaint illustration would give a comical aspect to the 
dispute, and, while it soothed the susceptibilities of the author, generally 
left the editor master of the situation. We have seen scores of such 
instances, and have ourselves retired from such contests in mirthful dis- 
comfiture. But, in truth, his suggestions were always made in a way to 
disarm irritation. The author of an accepted contribution might, indeed, 
lay his account with receiving evidences of editorial care in the copious 
annotations on the proof-sheets which reached him; but these were 
always put forward as the remarks of a sympathetic and respectful critic, 
and by no means obtruded as the dictatorial decisions of superior intel- 
ligence. Those who have worked longest with him will most readily 
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admit that, as time went on, they were more and more inclined, in all 
disputed points of literary taste, to submit to the decision arrived at by 
his acute and watchful critical faculty. 

It was his constant desire to maintain happy personal relations with 
his contributors, and almost all who worked for him enjoyed and returned 
his friendship, which in many cases ripened into the warmest regard. It 
was also his amiable ambition to establish between the contributors them- 
selves a footing of acquaintanceship, and, where practicahle, of friendly 
intimacy. Thus any one who joined the fraternity was generally intro- 
duced to as many as possible of its existing members, and especially to 
such as were likely to have a good deal in common with the novice, All 
this was prompted by the impulse of his kindly nature, and by that alone; 
but no outcome of a deliberate policy could better have subserved the 
interests alike of editor and contributor, of author and publisher. In 
pecuniary dealings with literary men he was discreetly munificent. He 
appeared to have the interests of his clients as much at heart as his own; 
and his evidence before the Jopyright Commission showed him to be 
the true friend of authors. So much so, indeed, that, from the publishers’ 
point of view, he must have been somewhat heterodox, for certain it is 
that he did not look upon the filling of a publisher’s pockets as the final, 
cause of all literary creations. From the report of a speech which he 
delivered at the Scott Centenary Banquet at St. Andrews, we extract his 
own account of his own relations with the author class: “Much was 
said of quarrels between authors and publishers, but -he was happy to say 
that they were not within his knowledge; on the contrary, he could tell 
avery different’tale. Authors had been his dearest friends and companions 
all the days of his life. To them he could turn in joy or sorrow for safe 
and certain symapthy.” In the same speech he alluded to some of his 
special literary friendships, and paid a touching tribute to the memory of 
Aytoun, who was the dearest of all his intimates. 

In politics, Blackwood’s well-known Conservatism, if strong, was 
enlightened and progressive; for it recognised the spirit of the age, it 
was subservient to the logic of facts, and constantly subordinated 
mere party considerations and personal predilections to what he 
conceived to be the true interests of the country. As a good instance 
of the point of view from which he regarded measures theoretically 
repugnant to him, but which he accepted as inevitable from the state of 
public opinion, we may quote two sentences from his speech at the 
Disraeli Banquet in Edinburgh in 1867. Talking of the Reform Bill 
of that year, he says: “It became our duty to make the best of it for 
the country. . . . I rejoice, therefore, to see such a gathering as this, 
which, from its constituents, proves abundantly that the old party are 
determined to come forward and work for the country, under the new 
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state of things as under the old. Ihold such conduct wiser and bolder 
far than that of those—happily few in number—who, having failed to 
give effect to their own opinions, throw up their hands and retire from 
the struggle.” But it is unnecessary to enlarge on his political opinions, 
as they have been expressed continually and accurately in the pages of 
the Magazine; and we shall only add that they did not affect his literary 
alliances, which included writers of many different shades of political 
conviction. 

The creative and the critical faculties are seldom combined in a very 
high degree in one person; and partly, perhaps, for this reason—partly 
from a determination to keep his editorial judgment unclouded by the 
preoccupations of personal authorship—his own contributions to his own 
Magazine, from first to last, would not occupy more than a very few 
pages, and chiefly took the shape of obituary tributes to contributors 
whom he had highly valued. Those who had the happiness to corre- 
spond with him, however, were charmed with the ease and grace of his 
epistolary style, and with the fine humour which made his letters so 
racy and delightful; and they would sometimes remonstrate with him 
against his unwillingness to address a larger audience. But he always 
excused himself on the grounds above stated, and he would modestly 
add that nothing from his own pen had ever satisfied his own critical 
fastidiousness. 

We have spoken of his editorial qualifications and method; his edi- 
torial success speaks, we venture to think, for itself. We shall only 
remark that, under him, the Magazine has maintained, and even 
increased, the circulation and influence which it enjoyed under his pre- 
decessors, and this in spite of a greatly increased competition. And 
perhaps we, the humblest of the band of authors whom he gathered 
around him and maintained loyal to their allegiance, may be permitted 
to point to the fact that, among their number have been several whose 
fame in the future is not only as assured as their contemporary renown, 
but whose names Posterity will deem illustrious among the most illustrious 
in the annals of British literature. 

We have dwelt much on Blackwood’s intellectual power and on his 
literary attainments, and we feel that we have given too little promin- 
ence to those noble qualities of the heart which so deeply endeared 
him to his friends, Those who knew him well will not accuse us of 
over-partiality when we say that we cannot ‘recall an unloveable trait in 
his character; and never was a man’s nature so clearly discernible even 
by a superficial observer. When we think of the absent we remember 
them in connection with some particular attitude or gesture, or inflection 
of the voice, or characteristic look or phrase. And as we recall him, we 
recall the joyous heartiness, the unmistakable content, which lighted 
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up, as it were, his manner as well as his face, when he welcomed an old 
friend. Nor shall we ever forget the quaint, half-shy, but altogether 
courteous fashion of his address, when a stranger was introduced to him; 
nor the rapidity with which his irresistible bonhomie levelled any barrier 
of formality; nor the obvious zest with which he surveyed one of his 
special parties at “The Garrick” or at Strathtyrum, when the personnel — 
promised that the fun would be good; nor the gleeful and humorous way 
in which he would obtain a hearing for some one of the party who dis- 
played symptoms of desiring to disburden his mind of “a good thing.” 
On these and a hundred more of his familiarly-remembered social aspects, 
there was a delightful impress of freshness, simplicity, cordiality, and 
good-heartedness (especially charming in a man who had seen much of 
the world), which did not fail to captivate all, even the most morose and 
moody of men. But of his many claims to affection we can hardly 
trust ourselves to speak; and, indeed, it is more in harmony with the 
gentle life which has just closed, that no high-sounding rhetoric should 
phrase an eulogium over it. We have remarked that, except as con- 
nected with his profession, it was uneventful; and, as a nation is said 
to be happy which has no annals, so was his tranquil career undisturbed 
by those stormy episodes which light the page of history and biography 
with alurid glare, but which bring anything but peace to the lives of 
men and nations. We have called his life a happy one, and it would 
be hard to see how such a life could fail to be happy; ennobled as it 
was through its whole course by unselfishness, and made gracious and 
beneficent by unfailing sympathy with the joys and sorrows of others. 

As the twilight of life deepens, it is man’s sad lot.to see the comrades 
of his youth and manhood drop, in swift succession, by his side, depriv- 
ing him, even at his utmost need, of the solace and delight which love 
and friendship give. And we close this tribute to our departed friend, 
feeling that, henceforth for us the way must be more difficult and com- 
fortless, without that guiding light and kindly warmth which came to 
all from his companionship. 
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